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THE ANNUAL OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL TOURS 
By R. G. Miller* 


The scene was the board of directors room in the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society building. The business session was drawing to a close. 
The president, secretary, treasurer and all committee chairmen had 
made their reports and, just before adjournment, the way was opened 
for consideration of new business for the good of the Society. 


Whereupon I, newest member of the board, dared to rise and 
offer a suggestion. For thirty years I had been an Oklahoma resident, 
being transplanted here from Arkansas. During all that time I had 
traveled every county in Oklahoma, knew people in every county, 
had visited the principal historical and scenie centers in the state, 
knew the highways and trails and had been a regular reader of the 
Chronicles. 


I had sat through that session of the Board and listened to dis- 
cussions of various historical sites and projects. For years I had read 
and heard of these historical shrines. I wondered how many of the 
officers, directors and staff members of the society had ever per- 
sonally visited the revered historical points they had been talking 
and reading about through the years. 


The question was put and the result was amazing. Very few of 
those present, who were charged with guiding state historical thought, 
had ever seen such important historical places as Rose Hill, Wheelock 
church, Fort Gibson, the Santa Fe trail, old Colony, Doan’s Crossing, 
Fort Arbuckle, Sequoyah’s hut, Boggy Depot, Tuskahoma and ever 
sc many others. 


So my suggestion was that the Society should organize and con- 
duct an annual tour to visit the state’s principal historical points. 
The suggestion was immediately approved, and the Society has had 
a tour as part of its regular program of service every spring since. 


I was requested to write a story of the tours for The Chronicles. 
It is being done from memory. This story may be viewed as a news- 
paper story instead of an historical essay. That is because I am a 
newspaper writer, not an historian. But my heart is in Oklahoma 
history. I love it. 


* Mr. R. G. Miller is an editorial writer and columnist for The Daily Oklahoman 
and Oklahoma City Times. He has been a resident of Oklahoma for more than 
thirty-five years, and is a member of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society —Ed. 


Tourists on the Oklahoma Historical Tour along the Washington Irving Trail, 1955. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 


https://archive.org/details/the-chronicles-of-oklahoma_autumn-1955_33_3 
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THE Irvine Tour, 1955 


Perhaps the most interesting tour the society has conducted was 
the one in the spring cf 1955, known as the Washington Irving Tour. 
That tour generated, by far, more local, statewide and national in- 
terest and following than the three previous spring tours. 


The Irving Tour followed, in the main, much of the trail blazed 
by Washington Irving, statesman and author, who accompanied a 
party of U. 8. Rangers on an expedition west from Fort Gibson in 
1832, and wrote the literary classic, A Tour of the Prairies. The 
original Irving trail (on today’s map) from Fort Gibsou was up 
the Arkansas river to Tulsa, west through Keystone and Yale to 
Castle Rock southeast of Stillwater, thence west and south past Wild- 
horse prairie to open fields near Arcadia where the ‘‘ringing of wild 
horses’’ occurred; on south past Moore and Norman, thence eastward 
_back to the starting point. 


People from 28 towns and cities in the state were on the Irving 
Tour. At the first night meeting, open to tourists and local people, 172 
persons gathered in the auditorium of Bacone Indian college to enjoy 
an historical and musical program. The second night stop, the Stu- 
dent Union on the Oklahoma A. and M. College campus, Stillwater, at- 
tracted 200 persons. And at the noonday event the third day, at 
Castle Rock, on the bald prairie, there were 275 persons. 


Fort Gibson itself is an historical and a scenic sight for anybody 
to see. The beautiful Grand river was seen at two places, also the 
Verdigris river. A stop for coffee and good neighborliness was made 
at the Chouteau trading post, Salina, after having stopped previously 
at historical Three Forks, now Okay. 


In Claremore the tourists saw the wonderful Will Rogers me- 
morial. In Tulsa they saw the Three Nations Corner, the Gilerease Mu- 
seum, the University of Tulsa and the Irving monument. Farther 
west, near Keystone, the happy tourists walked into Bear’s Glen, a 
beautiful woodsy canyon of which Irving wrote interestingly in his 
book. Tourists stood on Castle Rock, near Mehan village, where the 
Irving party stayed two days. They trod the prairie where the Irving 
group saw many wild horses and later in the day they saw horses and 
buffalo recalling scenes described by Irving, at the Cargill ranch 
east of Edmond and on the prairie a few miles farther east. At Irv- 
ing’s campground on Crutcho creek, a few miles east of Oklahoma 
City, the tourists visited the spot where the travelers in 1832 were 
rained in for three days. Then they visited some of the wild buffalo 
hunting grounds near Norman before heading back east. 


The Irving tour gained favorable publicity in magazines and 
newspapers and by television and radio all over the nation. That pub- 
licity was probably spurred by the fact that 16 persons from Sleepy 
Hollow, Irving’s old home, came to Oklahoma to join in the Society’s 
Historical Tour. Not only did the New Yorkers come, but they 
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brought 100 or more cuttings of ivy from the famous Kennilworth 
Castle in Abbotsford, Scotland, which Irving introduced into this 
country, the original plantings having been given to him by Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. These ivy plants are now thriving in Oklahoma. 


Probably the most valued effect these historical tours are having 
is emphasizing Oklahoma history to people in all walks of life. Okla- 
homa has not earned any laurels for the way its people have embraced 
state history. The tours are helping to center attention on it. More 
schools are including classes in basic history. More people in homes 
and in business houses are showing interest in it. A few state offi- 
cials and legislators are giving encouragement. Members of the Board 
of Directors and of the staff of the Society are eagerly awaiting the 
1956 tour. 


One thing has puzzled officers and directors of the Society. On 
the four tours conducted thus far, chiefly in the eastern half of the 
state, very few individuals from eastern Oklahoma have taken part. 
At least ninety percent of the tourists have been western Oklahom- 
ans. Special efforts are to be made to enlist the touring co-operation 
and support of eastern Oklahomans on the 1956 tour. 


The first tour, back in April of 1952, attracted only about 75 
persons traveling in 20 private cars. That tour covered territory that 
is rich in Oklahoma’s early history. It may be repeated in later years, 
as interest in things historical grows. 


THe First Tour 


The first tour’s caravan left Oklahoma City early in the morn- 
ing. The first stop was Norman, where the historians visited the uni- 
versity library and the museum. Farther south a stop was made at 
the spot, near Wayne, where the original California Trail crosses 
highway 77. One or two additional stops were made befor2 reaching 
old Fort Arbuckle, west of Davis, where the ruins were inspected. 


On south to the Carter Indian seminary in Ardmore, and a Junch- 
eon-meeting with southern Oklahoma historians at Lake Murray 
lodge. On east across Lake Texoma and to Durant, truly an historical 
area, and the annual dinner-meeting of the society in the Southeast- 
ern college dining hall. Continuing east the next morning stops were 
made at the markers for Armstrong academy and Spencer academy, 
and a visit to Goodland orphanage near Hugo. East of Hugo history 
was relived at the old Rose Hill plantation site. 


Farther east the tourists made a most interesting stop at Wheel- 
ock academy for Indian girls. Luncheon was served by the Indian 
girls and a fine program was presented. On adjoining acreage a visit 
was made to old Wheelock church, first established in 1832, the rock 
building having been completed in 1846, the state’s oldest church 
building. After that the tourists were guided south of Idabel to see 
the first cultivated farm in the state, dating from 1808, and the site 
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of the first postoffice, Miller Court House, opened in 1824, At the 
night stop in Broken Bow a fine program was enjoyed in the high- 
school auditorium. 


On the second morning out the touring historians visited the old- 
est and largest tree in the state at old Hagletown. This cypress tree 
is estimated to be 2,000 years old and is 90 feet tall and 42 feet around 
at its base. It is a show place for thousands of tourists every year. 


Then followed the drive across the beautiful Kiamichi mountains 
to Tuskahoma, near which stands the old Council House of the Choe- 
taws. The travelers really enjoyed the mountain drive. Spring green- 
ery and spring flowers were showing off. One hundred different kinds 
of trees waved welcome and 100 different kinds of birds presented 
symphonies. The tumbling mountain streams of clear water were 
sights to see. 


' Leaving Tuskahoma, a late luncheon stop was made at Hartshorne 
Indian school for boys. The young students put on a most enjoyable 
program which carried religious emphasis, it being Sunday. Home- 
ward bound, the caravan made three or four more brief stops at his- 
torical markers and wound up the first tour, everybody happy and 
having seen some of the state’s most historically important sites. 


THE SEcOoND TouR 


When it came time to consider the second historical tour I got on 
my feet again at a board meeting and suggested that all of Oklahoma’s 
history was not made in eastern Oklahoma and recommended that 
the 1953 tour cover some of western Oklahoma. It was done. 


The first stop on that tour was Anadarko where visits were made 
to the Riverside Indian school and the Plains Indian museum. A stop 
was made at the marker at the site of the original Wichita agency, 
oldest in the west side of the state, and at Fort Cobb, another-day 
historical spot..On west to old Colony which was a tribal educational 
center for many decades. Then into Cordell for luncheon with his- 
torically-minded folks from many counties in western Oklahoma. 


There were stops on the courthouse lawn in Hobart, at Altus- 
Lugert lake in the Quartz mountains, near Devil’s canyon where the 
Wichitas once set up and maintained a village, and then to Mangum, 
capital of the old Greer Empire, where old and new stories of history 
were recounted. North to Elk City for the night, sparked by a ban- 
quet in which state history was the only theme. 


Taking off the second morning, the historians crossed the old 
California trail, stopped at the site of Custer’s battle with the Chey- 
ennes, and headed across the western prairies for Boise City, the 
luncheon stop. Following an inspiring and enriching meeting there, 
the caravan was guided across more open spaces to old Camp Nich- 
ols and the Santa Fe trail which date back to the early and middle 
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1800s. Back east to Guymon for the night and another grand meet- 
ing to learn more history. 


The third day provided for marvelously interesting stops in 
Beaver, once ‘‘capital’’ of the Panhandle region, and at Woodward, 
Seiling and Watonga. 


On this tour, and the first one, a few scheduled stops had to be 
skipped because of lack of time. The caravans always ran late, too 
late at times to fulfill the schedule. Everybody was sorry. 


Tue Tuirp Tour 


As these historical tours came around, year after year, they were 
becoming more popular and interesting. 


The 1954 tour went north and east from Oklahoma City. A break- 
fast stop was arranged at Guthrie, first territorial and state capital, 
having been born with the run of 1889. Next stop was Perry where 
the local historical society and the First Families greeted the visi- 
tors enthusiastically and told of Perry’s part in opening and settling 
the Cherokee Strip. 


In Ponea City the travelers were filled in on history in that 
region and they saw the Ponea City museum and the Pioneer Woman 
statue. Eastward across the Osage hills to Pawhuska for a luncheon- 
meeting with historians in that area. A visit to the Osage museum was 
enlightening. 


Then south to Tulsa for the night, after spending three hours 
seeing the wonders of the Gilcrease museum of history and art— 
one of the high spots of all the tours. Next morning, an hour in the 
Will Rogers museum in Claremore and a view of the Davis collection 
of 22,000 guns. Then to Pryor for an hour with Thomas J. Harrison’s 
wonderful collection of Bibles, and to Salina for a fried chicken 
luncheon, There the historians met descendants of the original Chou- 
teau family who founded the state’s first permanent white settlement. 


From Salina, back toward Pryor for a stop at the grave of Na- 
thaniel Pryor, then a trip to Union mission, first mission opened in 
the state in 1820, and site of operation of the first printing press. 
Then through Three Forks to Muskogee for the night. A fine his- 
torical meeting was conducted there. 


The third morning an early stop was made at old Fort Gibson, 
and a visit made to the beautiful national cemetery there. Then to old 
Park Hill, very rich in history, seat of much Cherokee activity, and 
to Tahlequah, capital of the Cherokee country for so long a time. 
Some tourists wished to remain in the Tahlequah area for a week. 


On eastward, a stop was made at the 115-year-old waterpower 
grist mill just south of highway 51, and a luncheon stop was made 
at Stilwell where more history of early missions was told. Later in 
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the afternoon another high spot of all tours was Sequoyah’s log hut, 
now in a park, northeast of Sallisaw. Finally, homeward by way of 
Tenkiller Lake and a final stop for the Kolache festival in Prague. 


That’s the story of the four tours up to now. At least a wordy 
glimpse of the tours. 


Next spring’s tour is tentatively set to cover the Chisholm Trail 
from the Red river to the Kansas line. And it is very likely that the 
historical societies of Kansas and Texas will join their Oklahoma 
neighbors and historians in doing this tour in a more impressive way. 
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COMMENTS FROM THE NEW YORKERS ON THE IRVING 
TOUR IN OKLAHOMA, 1955 


By Maureen McKernan* 


The Fort Gibson restoration was a pause in the Washington Ir- 
ving Tour that was greatly enjoyed by the New York visitors as was 
the stop at Salina and the opportunity to meet descendants of the 
pioneer traders who established this frontier base. 


But even more impressed were they by the Bear’s Glen because 
here the face of the earth was relatively unchanged, and it was pos- 
sible to relive for an hour the events of a hundred years ago, even 
picking up a little touch of poison ivy. In the older states the face 
of the land has so changed that one cannot associate the present with 
the past but in Oklahoma one can and to those from old states where 
generation after generation has left its own deposits upon the face 
of nature, it is a rare privilege and an excitement to stand upon 
unchanged land, view an original and unchanged landscape. 


None of the New York visitors will forget the cold punch and 
cakes served by the women and members of the Washington Irving 
Club at the [XL School near Perkins. Here and again at Yale they 
were deeply impressed by the kindness, the realness of the people 
where hospitality was so much of the heart, not just a word. 


To everyone, most of them seeing Oklahoma for the first time, it 
was an unforgettable experience to find the urban presence of 
modern Oklahoma City and Tulsa so close to the primeval, the orig- 
inal and the characteristic of the country itself. Nowhere, they say, 
can one see the characteristics of American people, what is essentially 
American, as is revealed in Oklahoma by Oklahomans to the visitors 
who are fortunate enough to tour the state with its representative 
and informed people. Members of the New York delegation made the 
following comments concerning the Irving Tour: 


ELLIOTT B. HUNT, of Ossining, President of the Westchester 
County Historical Society: ‘‘I was deeply impressed, as were all the 
New York party, at the foresightedness of Oklahomans in recording 
their history, preserving historic landmarks, doing research now while 


sources are still available, the facts of the growth of the community 
easily ascertained. 


* Maureen McKernan, in private life Mrs. John C. Ross, is a former Okla- 
homan, and is now a reporter and columnist on the Reporter Dispatch, West Chester 
County Publications, White Plains, New York. She was the official representative 


of her newspaper and the reporter with the New York delegation on the Irving Tour 
in Oklahoma.—Ed. 
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‘Most significant, from a cultural viewpoint, is that history to 
Oklahomans, the visitors found, is a living story of today and yes- 
terday, of tresh interest to children and to youth as well as to the 
antiquarian and the genealogist. With such a beginning one can 
assume that future generations of Oklahomans will be a far better ed- 
ucated people about their own state and culture than are the people 
of so many states where a living interest in history was not aroused 
until decades had obliterated much of the facts of the growth of the 
culture and society of the area. 


This was not only Mr. Hunt’s appraisal but that also of all the 
New York visitors from the historically rich Hudson River Valley. 


MRS, ALICE RUNYON, associate director of the Sunnyside Res- 
torations which includes the home of Washington Irving at Tarry- 
town: ‘‘In Oklahoma, Washington Irving stands as the explorer and 
the statesman who is too often obscured in Hastern minds by his fame 
as a story teller of half fanciful tales such as those that he wrote 
about our own Hudson River country.’’? Mrs. Runyon, viewing from 
the perspective of the historian, saw significance that could inspire 
other states or areas in the way Oklahoma has made its very earliest 
history a story of immediate interest to young generations by its 
speedy program of preserving its historic heritage in such tangible 
form as restorations and historic markers, following a pattern of 
known facts and not tradition. As a woman who had given much of 
her life to research and preservation of the history of Washington 
Irving and his part in the making of America, she was deeply moved 
at what the pioneernig and young state of Oklahoma has done for 
the history of that portion of American development in which Irving 
played his part. 


MRS. RALPH DAROS, of Yorktown Heights, N. Y.: ‘‘I’ll never 
forget that morning at the Irving Castle Rocks, when old cowboys 
made it seem like a day in a time long past and then suddenly there 
was a radio mike, right out on the prairie from nowhere to bring 
you back to the present. What impressed me most? What do I re- 
member? That welcome on our arrival at the station in Oklahoma City. 
The Indians in feather headdresses! The welcome, as though we were 
old friends, at the Governor’s mansion—such a beautiful home. The 
police escort! I never rode with one before. But perhaps I’ll remem- 
ber longer our visit to Anadarko on Sunday, after the tour was over. 
The beautiful rock formations of that part of the country; the green 
of the plains against the red soil; the beauty of the rolling prairies. 
I’ve never seen anything more beautiful. I’ll never forget it. There 
was the surprise of the Gilerease Museum and the grandeur of the 
Will Rogers Memorial. They were impressive, wonderful, not to be 
forgotten.”’ 


MISS GRETA CORNELL, Ossining, N. Y.: ‘‘I’ll never forget the 
inspiration, the beauty, which came to us as a surprise because we 
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were unprepared, of the Indian students at Bacone College as they 
gave the 23rd Psalm in Indian sign language. Their singing was 
equally inspiring. I was so glad to see that the Indians are keeping 
up their tribal dancing, not letting the dances be forgotten. They 
must be encouraged not to forget the spiritual significance of their 
dances. 


‘‘T was most impressed by the quality, the wise selection, the 
great art at the Gilcrease Museum. In particular, I was interested 
in the Jarvis portrait of ‘Black Hawk and His Son,’ and the Au- 
dubon bird etching by Havell who lived in my home town of Ossin- 
ing. The landscapes are outstanding. One needs to spend hours in 
more than one visit to do that Museum justice. I was very inuch im- 
pressed by the collection.’’ 


LOGAN BILLINGSLEY, of Katonah, a former Anadarko resident: 
‘‘The Bacone College Campus at Muskogee is as beautiful as any 
I’ve ever seen in the east. You know, from such programs as they 
gave for us with the wonderful rendering of the Lord’s Prayer in 
Indian that the little college is still the great moral and cultural 
influence upon Oklahoma that it always has been. Nothing must hap- 
pen, just for the lack of money, to let Bacone ever decline. It’s an 
American College to thrill the heart of any American, be he Okla- 
homan, New Yorker or anyone. The East must know more about Ba- 
cone.’’ 


SIDNEY LEVINE, former Commissioner of Licenses of the State 
of New York: ‘‘This tour of Oklahoma, from great cities like Tulsa, 
whose skyline challenges that of Manhattan when you see it from the 
distant hilltops, to the open plains that have never changed, made 
me think a lot of my own father (and to be proud of him). He was 
Abraham Levine, a pioneer merchant who followed the railroad con- 
struction crews of the Santa Fe in 1881 until he reached Temple, 
Texas and decided to stay right there. I grew up in New York but 
this historic tour of Oklahoma made me appreciate and be deeply 
grateful that my father was a pioneer. 


‘“The Indian dances at Pawnee were most popular with me be- 
cause they seemed less changed by modern influences. Not that all 
of the Indian dances on the tour weren’t good. The highlights for me 
were the speech of General Patrick J. Hurley at the banquet in 
Oklahoma City; the wit and humor of Judge Edgar S. Vaught; the 
wonderful golden wedding anniversary celebration at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. O. A. Cargill near Edmond which I attended. And it 
was a treat, a real treat, to have a chance to talk to a Governor, Ex- 
Governor Murray, about that piece of his in the Saturday Evening 
Post that had Oklahoma talking so much. That’s an experience you 
don’t stumble onto every day, listening to an author who was also 
a Governor, discuss his trouble-making piece in last week’s magazine.”’ 


At the Governor’s Mansion. Left to right, seated back row: Mrs. Byron 
Evans, Mr. Logan Billingsly, Mrs. Logan Billingsly, Mrs. Paul Masse, Mrs. 


Harold F. Westcott. Standing: Mrs. Raymond D. Gary, Mrs. Ora Billingsly, 
Mrs. Paul Daros, Colonel George H. Shirk. 


Left to Right: Mr. Elliott Baldwin Hunt, General Patrick J. Hurley, 
General William S. Key. 
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MRS. CHARLES WARD, Somers, N. Y.: ‘‘How nice they all were! 
It made you feel undeserving, how everywhere people acted as though 
we had paid them a special honor for coming to Oklahoma while we 
at the same time were just breathless at the kindness, the friendli- 
ness, the lavish hospitality to us, strangers from so far away. We were 
hardly in a town until people knew we were there and made us feel 
as if we had found a whole crowd of friends welcoming us. The pa- 
tience of the crowds when we were late arriving! The trouble every- 
one took to entertain us! Their graciousness—whether it was a Gov- 
ernor or a judge or some shy little Indian boy!”’ 


EVELYN HODECKER HUNT (Mrs. Elliott B.) of Ossining: ‘‘The 
friendliness, their hospitality, the way the people of Oklahoma did 
not stand on ceremony at all. Even the children just came up and 
spoke to us, told us about their families, their hopes to go to college— 
as though we were old friends or someone they had been just waiting 
‘to meet. The young people seemed to be so much more interested in 
schooling, in getting an education than most I know back east. The 
barbecue picnic on the prairie at the Irving Castle Rocks south of 
Stillwater was the most striking event, one we’ll not forget but on 
the formal side I think we were all most impressed by the Will Rog- 
ers Memorial. To us New Englanders the Oklahoma spirit taught a 
lesson. It is to show you how kind people can be to strangers and that 
you can and should do the same for someone else who may be a strang- 
er in your own home town.’’ 


It was as a Frenchman that Paul Masse viewed Oklahoma, and 
the French name ‘‘Chouteau’’ meant the pioneer story of America 
which has always fascinated him, particularly that part of the pio- 
neer adventure that was paced out by the French. 


‘“Now,’’ said Mr. Masse (and his wife agreed), ‘‘I have seen the 
heart of America as I had not yet seen it. Now I ean really begin 
to know America. You don’t find all that I have wanted in our east- 
ern cities. What I wanted to know about America I began to see 
and understand in Oklahoma. It’s the America I have wanted to find.”’ 


FRANCIS BILLINGSLY, Chairman, Committee on Westchester 
County Historical Society Irving Tour: ‘‘We New Yorkers were a 
group of history lovers, most of whom were on their first trip to the 
southwestern part of the United States and a real adventure. 


‘‘ Ag for myself, I was keenly interested in seeing the eastern sec- 
tion fo Oklahoma, as my previous trips to the state had been to the 
southwestern part. The native charm and beauty of the ‘‘New Coun- 
try’’ to which, in 1901, the Billingsly family had gone from the Cher- 
okee Strip were well known to me: the colorful Indian people and 
the beautiful view from the top of Tonkawa Hill in Indian City. 


‘‘Having heard tales of the Indian Territory from a native daugh- 
ter, Maureen McKernan, I had contemplated the Irving Tour with the 
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same expectancy as my fellow travelers. Miss McKernan, Woman’s 
Editor of the Westchester County Publishers, had spent her girlhood 
near Castle where her family had been cattle ranchers before state- 
hood. The Oklahoma Historical Society was scheduled to take us 
right through this little town of Castle. In fact, we did pass directly 
in front of the McKernan homestead. 


‘“ At Irvington, New York, in the latter part of March a reception 
was given in honor of the delegation from the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. Following this tea and reception at Sunnyside, which Mrs. 
Alice Runyon and Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell gave in honor of the vis- 
iting group of Oklahomans, the air in New York was filled with ‘‘the 
Oklahoma Tour.’’ This event was a huge success. Muriel H. Wright 
and R. G. Miller spoke of the plans of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
and made a fine impression as did the others who had made the trip 
to New York. The other Oklahomans who were present in Westchester 
County were Mrs. Sue Ruble, representing Governor Raymond Gary, 
Colonel George H. Shirk, Mrs. Harold Westcott and Miss Hallie John- 
son. 


‘‘Our Westchester papers gave widespread coverage to the visit 
of the Oklahomans. The New York Times ran a fine story which in- 
cluded a map and pictures. The Christian Science Monitor sent a staff 
to cover the reception at Sunnyside and the Momitor’s full page of 
drawings and feature story ran in its international edition in April. 
Foreign publications such as France-Amerique also carried news stor- 
ies of the re-run of the ‘‘Tour on the Prairies.’’ 


“‘The decision to plant ivy originated with Miss Maureen Me- 
Kernan but it fell to Mrs. Alice Runyon to follow through with this 
wonderful idea. Mrs. Runyon, one of the nation’s outstanding author- 
ities on Washington Irving, took care of this ivy detail from the time 
the ivy was cut from the vine at Sunnyside until it reached the Okla- 
homa soil. Mrs. Runyon was a ‘‘woman with a mission’’ among us. 
Johnny Appleseed could not have taken his planting much more zeal- 
ously than Mrs. Runyon when she planted the ivy in Oklahoma. 


‘‘Our New York group had its fair share of excitement. Washing- 
ton Irving displayed great agitation on finding Count Pourtales 
missing as did our party on finding Mr. Elliot Baldwin Hunt missing 
at departure time. I can still see Miss McKernan striding down the 
platform, photographers at her heels, shouting ‘‘Where’s Elliot?’’ 
as the 20th Century Limited sounded it warning whistle. Fortunately 
Mr. Hunt, President of the Westchester County Historical Society 
and official delegate of Westchester County, was finally located. 


‘‘ With Mr. Charles Schwalb, the representative of the Mayor of 
the City of New York, on hand to wish us Godspeed our party left 
New York. Throughout the run to Oklahoma City, this Pullman car 
mes given special attention and designated as the ‘‘Oklahoma Irving 
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““We arrived safely and were given a wonderful reception at 
Oklahoma City. From the railroad station we were taken to the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion where Mrs. Raymond Gary greeted us. The party 
was served breakfast and were overwhelmed by the graciousness of 
our hostess. I know the Easterners melted considerably at the warmth 
of this greeting. 


‘‘The story of the Tour in Oklahoma is well known and there is 
little that I can add, except to mention that this Irving Tour has had 
far-reaching significance. Since Oklahoma received her cuttings of 
ivy, other states have requested slips of this Kenilworth Ivy which 
henceforth may be better known as Irving’s Ivy. 


‘‘Other Historical Societies throughout the nation may well fol- 
low the lead of the Oklahoma Historical Society in initiating tours 
to teach history. Our own Westchester County Historical Society for 
its Fall Pilgrimage has adopted many things we learned from the 
Oklahoma Historical Society’s Irving Tour in Oklahoma.’’ 
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AN EARLY DAY RAILROAD AGENT IN THE KIOWA.- | 


COMANCHE COUNTRY 
By Milburn C. Harper* 


Indians to the right of me. Indians to the left of me. Indians 
milling around my station. Such was my situation, when as a very 
young telegrapher I was assigned agent and telegrapher for the Chi- 
eago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad at Kiowa Station in the Kiowa 
Indian Nation of Western Oklahoma that was to be thrown open for 
white settlement by the United States Government. Kiowa Station 
(which is now Hobart, Oklahoma) was to be one of the new govern- 
ment towns in the new Indian country. It was located out in the broad 
prairies with the Wichita Mountains plainly visible to the south. 


Every day saw Indians loafing around the station. I was a new 
comer and they were curious. Among them was a big rough looking 
Indian that somehow did not appeal to me. 


Actually, as a boy in the old Indian Territory, my family said 
that we were of Mississippi Choctaw descent. In fact, I felt and tried 
to act like an Indian.! 


After allotting every Indian on the Kiowa-Comanche Reserva- 
tion a quarter section, there was a surplus of thousands of quarter 
sections to be awarded the whites by drawing, the biggest thing of 
its kind in our history. 


* After leaving the government service described in his contribution in this 
number of The Chronicles, Mr. Milburn C. Harper spent thirty years in newspaper 
work and business. At one time, he operated a little railroad from Miami, in 
Ottawa County, Oklahoma, to the rich lead and zinc mines in the same county; he 
also engaged in the oil business during the early days of the oil boom in Eastern 
Oklahoma. He still claims Oklahoma as his home but he spends most of his time 
with his children in California. His family is distantly related to the Choctaws in 
Oklahoma. His son took the co-starring part with Cindy Walker in the “world’s 
first Christian western,” Mr. Texas, produced by the famous evangelist, Billy Gra- 
ham. Mr. Harper has given much of his time and efforts to his work as a Christian 
layman for the past fifty years. Since his retirement three years ago, he has de- 
voted himself to writing, mostly westerns with historical slant. His recent story, 
“Westward by Gee and Haw,” reminiscent of early days in Oklahoma, appeared in 
American Mercury for October, 1955.—Ed. 

1]t was my good fortune to know the chiefs of some of the tribes. Chief Bushy 
Head was chief of the Cherokees when I was a boy. I become personally acquainted 
with Chief Lone Wolf of the Kiowa, met Quanah Parker, Chief of the Comanches, 
and years later when in the Land Office at Muskogee it was my duty to take patents 
for the Cherokee citizens to Skiatook, Oklahoma, for the signature of the Chief of 
the Cherokee Indians, W. C. Rogers, to make them valid and ready for delivery. 
I was a guest in his home on these occasions. Chief Rogers was a banker and mer- 
chant respected by all who knew and had dealings with him. 
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I tried to be friendly in an effort to get acquainted with the 
Indians. To most every one, I made a query and I was met with ‘‘Me 
no savy.’’ I soon learned most of them, especially the younger ones, 
were schooled and spoke good English. One Indian in particular who 
wore his long black hair braided and hanging down in front of him 
was a graduate of an Indian academy. I learned he was an able in- 
terpreter and interpreted at Rainy Mountain Mission where Baptist 
Missionary Reverend Hicks had been located for years and who was 
responsible for Chief Lone Wolf’s conversion. 


Chief Lone Wolf lived on Elk Creek less than two miles from 
the station. He had a son, Will Lone Wolf, who, when home on vaca- 
tion from school in Kansas, made the station his chief lounging place. 


_ Nearly every day the big rough looking Indian visited the sta- 
tion, For some reason he kept it up all spring and summer. I sure 
wondered who he was. 


Before the government fixed the time for the registration pre- 
paratory for the drawing of the surplus Indian land, Chief Lone 
Wolf, who could speak very little English, met with his tribesmen. 
There it was decided it was contrary to a treaty the Indians had with 
the government. They instructed him to go to Washington, employ 
an attorney to prevent allotting their land to the whites. This trip 
was financed from the meager purses of the Indians. DeLos Lone 
Wolf, a former student at Carlisle Indian School in Pennsylvania, 
accompanied the Chief to Washington as interpreter. 


After remaining in Washington longer than he had anticipated, 
Chief Lone Wolf ran out of funds. He had no money to get trans- 
portation home. Will Lone Wolf came to me and I arranged their 
transportation back. 


When Chief Lone Wolf returned and learned of the favor ex- 
tended and the friendliness T had gained among the tribe, we became 
friends. Having learned to like well cooked food when in Washington, 
he quite often dined with me. He was intelligent, fair, and loved by 
his tribesmen. Will, his son, told me a report had been narrated that 
the Chief had an overcoat made of white peoples’ scalps. This the 
Chief bitterly denied, explaining the coat left him by his father was 
made of coon hides. 


His foster father, the old Chief Lone Wolf (died 1879) had some 
trouble with the United States troops in the early days but there 
was no trouble between the present Chief Lone Wolf and the govern- 
ment. In fact, Lone Wolf was a Christian and considered honest and 
upright in all his dealings. 


I was well acquainted with Reverend Hicks, the Baptist Mis- 
sionary at Rainy Mountain, who, himself, was a citizen of the Chero- 
kee tribe. His allotment was near Brush Mountain a few miles south- 
east of Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
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The Indians of the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache tribes had a 
big reunion camp meeting, picnic and barbecue annually near Moun- 
tain View in the Anadarko district. It was a big friendly pow-wow. 
There were no fights and with the aid of officers ‘‘firewater’’ was 
kept off the grounds. 


I attended one day as the guest of Delos Lone Wolf and he and 
I went the rounds among the hundreds of Indians from different 
tribes all entrenched in their tepees. Among some of the Indians I 
well remember was Chief Quanah Parker of the Comanches. Quanah 
had some difficulty in his early reign among his own people on ac- 
count of his mother being white. Many know the story. His mother, 
a white child, was kidnapped by Indians, reared and lived the Indian 
life; married a full blood Indian, bore him a son who was unusually 
bright and somewhat a natural born leader. This boy, Quanah Par- 
ker, became Chief of his tribe. Some of the older Indians were more 
or less suspicious of him because of his white blood, but without 
justification. Quanah Parker made them a competent loyal chief. To 
me he stood out among the Indians in his camp. 


More or less in the background of his tribe’s teepees was an In- 
dian whom DeLos took me to meet. This Indian, a natural born rebel, 
had been the recipient of much publicity in newspapers, magazines 
and Oklahoma history, and was under surveilance of government 
officials. I met him, the one and only irreconciliable ‘‘Geronimo,”’ the 
Indian whose war fighting spirit had never been subdued. Geronimo 
was a noted character and no doubt made an unusual impression on 
all who met him. 


Since it was not the hunting season, and the Indians were only 
cultivating small patches of corn and truck, they had plenty of idle 
time, and one of their interesting pastimes was hanging around the 
station watching the trains come and go. 


Almost every day found the big three-hundred-pound Indian I 
had noticed, even watched, sauntering around the depot. He was the 
one who did not appeal to me; for he was sulky, uncommunicative 
and restless. He said little to other Indians, and they in turn kept 
more or less away from him. His features were rough and his skin 
unusually thick and wrinkled. Sometimes when out on the platform 
he would stroll near me. In my mind’s eye, I had never met a human 
so strangely repulsive. I decided to find out who and what he was 
to see if there were grounds for my suspicions. 


I called Will Lone Wolf into my office one day when this big 
fellow was meandering around. Will was quite a historian when it 
came to Kiowa Indians. He was talkative to me but I can not vouch 
for the truthfulness in all he told me. He said the peculiar individual 


was “Old Big Tree’? and unfolded interesting and unpleasant in- 
formation, 


Will’s story of this big fellow brought out among other things 
that Big Tree in his young days joined a band of Indians to keep the 
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whites out of their country, resulting in a war in which the govern- 
ment troops captured and made him a prisoner. 


His bitterness was caused by white hunters coming into their 
country and wantonly destroying the buffalo. They decided to destroy 
whites whether or not they were hunters, making it an object lesson 
that would keep them out. 


Will Lone Wolf chronicled among other things a massacre in 
which Big Tree indulged against some white travellers passing 
through the Kiowa country when he and his cohorts murdered the 
man and his wife and killed their infant babe. This story in the face 
x my intuition prejudiced me still the more against the big burly 
ndian. 


The Express Company kept a revolver in the office for the pro- 
tection of their agents. I thought it might be a good idea when going 
out to the platform to take the revolver with me in case this toughy 
did make a pass at me. All evidence obtained verified my intuition 
against this outlaw then on probation from the United States Army. 
After reflection, however, I realized how very wrong I was in think- 
ing of defending myself. 


To my astonishment one day, when the big fellow was parading 
the platform, I came out and he sauntered up to me. I thought, ‘‘ Well, 
this is my end! That big fellow will perhaps crush the life out of 
me with his big brawny hands.’’ J felt I was more fleet on foot than 
he and was just about ready to beat a quick retreat into the office 
when he stopped, looked at me and said, ‘‘Me like good white man. 
Indians say you good white man.’’ 


I realized he had noticed my shyness and my scrutiny from the 
corners of my eyes. I stammered an answer, ‘‘Me like good Indian.’’ 


I did not tell him I thought he was a good Indian. However, it 
was a great relief to me whether he meant it or not. I tried to be on 
friendly terms. with him but watched his every move. 


I told Will of the incident. One day when Will and I were out 
visiting with some of the Indians, Big Tree came up to us. He had 
a story to tell. 


Big TREE’S STORY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE BUFFALO 


The history of the disappearance of the buffalo in the Southwest 
United States is a story of wanton and cruel destruction by short- 
sighted, unscrupulous white hunters. Also the white settlers crowded 
ranges. The Indians were rightfully bitter over wanton destruction 
of their principal source of food and raiment. 


Big Tree’s hatred of the white man was demonstrated more than 
once in savage deeds of murder and pillage. 
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I had arrived at my station as agent and telegrapher in Feb- 
ruary not long after the Government had announced that the country 
would be opened to settlement by the whites. The Indians, restless and 
resentful of this proposed invasion, were suspicious of every white 
man that came into their territory, and of course came to look me 
over. Big Tree came often. One day he pointed north of the station 
to some mountains back of the expanse of prairie, and said, ‘‘ Heap 
buffalo-buffalo’’ then using both hands with fingers pointing down 
and waving up and down meaning ‘‘thick as rain’’—‘‘Me shoot ’um,”’ 
he said, holding his hands in position of using bow and arrow. 
‘Pretty soon come white man. Now no buffalo. Indians go hungry.”’ 


This conversation of the rugged old Indian interested me and i 
got an interpreter so that I could get more information. 


Many thousand buffalo ranged that country years ago during 
his early days. They were highly important to the Indians, who killed 
only as the tribe needed them for food, or for the hides to make robes 
and covers so essential in that open country in the winter. Other than 
the small mountain goats, which were not very plentiful on the 
prairies, the buffalo was their prime existence. They sold some hides 
necessary to buy tobacco and other incidentals. 


The Kiowa’s method of hunting and handling the herds of buf- 
falo was unique and practical to them. They used the fastest ponies 
and trained them for hunting. With a bow slung to the shoulder and 
a skin of arrows tied to the waist, the Indian trained the pony, ridden 
without bridle, to range near enough to a herd of buffalo so that he 
could sink an arrow into the huge body behind the left shoulder, if 
possible, driving the arrow hard enough to hit the heart. He tried to 
make one or two arrows do the job as many arrow holes devaluated 
the hides for use as clothing or bedding. 


HKasing in close to the herd peacefully grazing, the Indian lying 
prone on his pony would get in behind a large fat bull and without 
disturbing the others gradually separate him from the herd, then 
with sharp arrows would bring him down. They spared the cows to 
preserve and build up the herds and killed only enough bulls to meet 
their need for food and clothing. To sleep between the hairy sides of 
buffalo skins was sufficient cover for the coldest weather. 


The white man with his high-powered Winchester slaughtered 
and skinned the buffalo by the thousands, hauling off trains of 
wagons loaded with hides. Buffalo carcasses were strewn all over 
the prairies. There were far more than the Indians could eat or pre- 
serve for food, so were left to decay or to be eaten by wolves and 
vultures. 


This being the home of the Kiowas and Comanches, granted to 
them by the government, when they saw their prime source of liveli- 
hood being unnecessarily and selfishly destroyed, they thought that 
in self defence they had to do something about it. 
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Big Tree said he and some other members of his tribe made a 
tour, checking the buffalo killed and found on one occasion more than 
a thousand skinned and headless carcasses on the prairies in that 
vicinity alone. When the white hunters came killing and wasting their 
food, he said the Indians saw no other way to protect themselves and 
their families than to keep the whites out. The only way they knew 
to keep them out was to destroy them as they had been destroying 
the Indians’ food supply. 


When the government did not protect the rights of the Indians 
against this injustice, Big Tree said they took matters into their own 
hands. He admitted that he and his handful of men could not cope 
with the Unitd States Army, that some of his men were killed and 
others were made prisoners. 


“‘Now, look’’ he said, ‘‘no buffalo—poor Indians barely alive on 
government dole.’’ 


By this time IT had become intensely interested in Big Tree’s 
story of the buffalo and their mode of hunting them with bow and 
arrow and wanted more details. 


T invited Big Tree and the interpreter into my office, found easy 
seats for them near my desk and told the interpreter I wanted an 
exciting story if Big Tree had one of a dangerous or narrow escape 
hunting buffalo with their bows and arrows. I told him I did not 
understand how they could kill a buffalo with a bow and arrow and 
how they maneuvered it to prevent disturbing the herd and causing 
a stampede. 


IT had my wife prepare us some sandwiches and coffee. Ice was 
unknown in spring and summer out in that prairie country. After 
making them comfortable and perfectly at ease, I told the interpreter 
to take his time and give me the story in a way I could make my 
notes. 


Big Tree’s story through the interpreter began: 


‘We must have at least four trained hunters each with a couple 
of bows and plenty of arrows and they must be of the very best. Our 
horses must be well trained and easily maneuvered. Instinct in the 
buffalo caused them to graze very carefully, and they were usually 
in large droves. Heading the herd as a rule were some old bulls. 
They would go over the grass carefully. They tread slowly and cau- 
tiously not to tear up the ground or trample grass under their feet 
unnecessarily so those following would have grazing. 


“‘We herded our ponies so they would graze into or near the 
herd of buffalo and accustom them to the ponies so they would not 
be disturbed. The herds of bison when not disturbed, being slow, gave 
us time to make preparation for our hunt when we heard of their 
coming. 
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‘We would make all arrangements when the herds got near 


enough, to be ready very early in the morning and get on the ground 
by the time the grazers began to get up and feed. We would lie prone — 
on our horses and guide them with gentle pats on their necks, letting 
them graze along, getting closer to the herd. We signaled each other 
as to maneuvers. Spotting a bull, we would gradually graze between 
him and the herd until we had him separated sufficiently to use our 
arrows and not disturb the others. Sometimes when an old bull was 
wounded he would bellow a distress but we tried to have him far 
enough removed not to cause the others to stampede. We would get 
in behind him and race him from the herd far and fast as possible 
if he did not take a notion to rejoin the herd. Then there was trouble, 
but we usually sueceeded.”’ 


‘“Ask him if they used flint rock tips on their arrows,’’ I said. 


‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘flint arrows are used for other and smaller 
game.’’ 


‘What kind of arrows did you use for buffalo?’’ 


““We would have long, very sharp iron points with spears like 
fish hooks in our arrows. We had to drive them into the left side be- 
hind their shoulders deep enough to hit their heart or we would 
have trouble a plenty. This required good marksmanship, especially 
when riding a barebacked pony. If you didn’t reach the buffalo’s heart 
you could fill him full of arrows and the more arrows he had in him, 
the harder he would fight.’’ 


““You say they would fight when rounded out and hit with 
arrows?’’ 


“Sure they would fight,’’ he said, ‘‘and were hard dangerous 


fighters too.’’ 
‘“Did you ever have close calls in your fights?’’ 
‘Plenty of them,’’ he said. 
“Tell me about one of them, will you?’’ 


‘“‘T call to mind where I was heap lucky. The white hunters 
usually waited for the droves, drifting and feeding eastward, just 
south of the Kansas line before they began their raids on them. At 
that time they did not get this far south and we had some large herds | 
grazing back and forth between the Texas pan handle and this sec- 
tion. Shooting invariably stampeded them as they were frightened at 
the crack of guns. We had some muzzle Inading rifles then but seldom 
used them hunting buffalo. 


“e eu 4 - a + . Mt ; 
A large drove was grazing east from the Texas plains. They 
were a few miles north of where we are now. Four of us equipped 


ourselves and rode out before daybreak near them when they started 
erazing. 
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‘“We spotted a big bull somewhat in the lead on our side of the 
big bunch of several hundred head. We began our plan to gradually 
get him away from the herd. Two of us rode our horses between him 
and the herd. Sometimes they would take a notion to run back in 
the herd and we couldn’t stop them, so we had to keep this bull cor- 
railed away. We must have had him three hundred yards from the 
main drove. I gave the signal I was going to shoot. I speeded up my 
pony close on his leit side and let him have my arrow. My aim was 
a little high just behind his shoulder but above his heart. 


‘“‘T signaled for the other boys to close in. Spotted Bird, brother 
to Chief Lone Wolf, youngest of the four of us, came up behind me. 
Seeing I had missed my mark, he tried, landing his arrow in the bull’s 
side. The hunter on the outside came in and lodged an arrow on the 
bull’s right side. One man was behind to keep the bull from turning 
back. The bull became infuriated and started for the herd. I was 
between him and the herd. 


‘‘Bellowimg his anguish and snorting, he came at me. Facing 

-me I had no target but his head and knowing I did not have the 

power to penetrate his skull, yelled to the other boys to close in. I 

fet him have my arrow full in the face. It stunned but did not stop 

um. The others were shooting fast and as hard as they could and 
by the time he got to my horse he had five or six arrows in him, 


‘‘Lunging at my horse he struck him just under the belly, rais- 
ing him up and causing him to fall backward. Fortunately I shd off 
behind and the infuriated animal went after my horse again, leaving 
me be, before my horse could get on his feet. Lucky for me but bad 
for my horse. He gored him to the ground. The other hunters rode 
close in and were using their arrows as fast as they could shoot them. 


““The fight was attracting others of the drove. His charging and 
goring my horse brought him near young Spotted Bird, who got a 
better shot. In my tumble from my horse I lost my arrows. Recover- 
ing one, while the bull was goring my horse to death, I got up reas- 
onably close and succeeded in sinking my arrow in the crucial spot 
behind his shoulder. 


‘Seeing a stampede was imminent, I ran to Spotted Bird, jumped 
up behind him and holered to the other hunters to make a fast get- 
away for I saw other bulls coming to the relief of our target and 
realized our perilous position. Some of them stopped to gore my 
already dying horse. This gave us a chance to make our getaway and 
our escape was miraculous. 


‘‘After they had quieted down and grazed on out of range, we 
went back to claim our well earned bull. 
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‘‘Killing buffalo bulls with bow and arrows is very dangerous 
and requires skill and adventure on the part of any one undertaking 
it. I’ve had many close calls in my buftalo hunts.’’ 


Big Tree overlooked the fact that the tourists and travellers he 
and his followers had wantonly murdered were not the people who 
were destroying the buffalo herds. He thought, of course, it would 
be a warning to the merciless traders and hide thieves. 


Spotted Bird, Hlk Tongue, and other old Kiowa Indians verified 
Big Tree’s story of the destruction of the buffalo on the Plains of 
‘fexas and Western Oklahoma, but not without expressions of re- 
sentment and hatred. Many white people also agree with the Indians 
about the wanton destruction of the bison, placing the blame for the 
disappearance of the mighty herds directly at the hands of the care- 
less and greedy white hunters. 


OPENING OF THE KiowA AND COMANCHE COUNTRY 


Much has been said and volumes written about the early settle- 
ment of Oklahoma, Old-timers remember hearing their parents and 
others talk about the ‘‘ Cherokee Strip Run.’’ Many and varied stories 
have been written because of the thousands of people making the 
run, the unscrupulous staking off ground already staked by earlier 
comers, and even the using of force to hold ground. This all made 
unheard of news and history. 


Profiting by the sad experience of throwing open the Cherokee 
Strip country for settlement in the riotous and uncontrolled ‘‘run’’, 
the Government decided on a different way for the settlement of the 
Kiowa-Comanche nations. A system of drawing was inaugurated and 
even this created excitement never before witnessed. Two registering 
stations were designated, EH] Reno, and Lawton. Owing to its better 
railroad facilities EH] Reno suffered the congestion caused by the bulk 
of the registrants. Dates were set for registering and the news was 
heralded throughout the nation. Special trains brought the people to 
and from El] Reno to register. 


There were about 40,000 quarter sections for settlement and 
probably 240,000 people registered. There were several registering 
booths and people lined up for blocks, some standing in line all 
Re The sandwich, hotdog and hamburger vendors did a big 
usiness, 


Perhaps the best money was made by ‘‘spellers’’ who, for so — 


much per hour or half hour, would take your place in line and let 
you rest or circulate around or perhaps take a nap on the ground 
nearby. 


Passenger trains on arrival carried extra coaches, all coaches 
loaded to capacity, people standing crowded in the aisles. When the 
train stopped, some passengers would jump out through the car win- 
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dows to get ahead in the registration line. When the trains arrived, 
1 have seen people riding sprawled on top of the passenger coaches, 
or riding in cattle cars or on top of box cars of the local treight. 


How would you like to sleep on a pallet on your office floor 
with thirty or forty thousand dollars under your head for a pillow, 
with hundreds ot people trom everywhere sleeping on the depot 
plattorm and on the ground surrounding the depot? This was my 
experience during the intlux of people to the new Government town 
ot Hobart, Oklahoma. 


Passenger trains carried extra coaches, all fully loaded. People 
rode im cattle cars and on top of box cars of the local freight wien 
it came into Hobart. 


The government surveyed a quarter-section each for what they 
termed the government towns—Hobart, Lawton and Anadarko. The 
lots were auctioned to the highest bidder. Anadarko was already a 
trading town and the Indian Agency was located there before the 
country was opened to settlement for whites. Lawton and Hobart 
were located on the prairie and thousands of people came to the new 
towns to locate and to establish some kind ot business. 

1 was assigned Agent and Telegrapher at Kiowa Station in the 
winter before the opening that following August, 1901. The depot and 
section house were the only buildings there, except a shack for 
* speed’? Post Office? for the convenience of the indians, and a 
ranch or two some miles in the country. 


That was before the days of the automobile, and many people 
who had registered, thinking perhaps they would get a farm, came 
scouting over the country by horse-back, wagon, buggy, or covered 
wagons, to locate a quarter-section in case they should draw a lucky 
number. All this scouting disturbed the Indians who were doing all 
they could to prevent the alloting of their surplus lands to white 
settlers. 


When one of these restless ‘‘scouts’’ called ‘‘sooners’’, camped 


on an Indian’s land for more than two nights, he would come to me 
alarmed. I explained to the Indians the purpose of the scouts, and 
assured them that their land was not in jeopardy. 


Ex-Governor Richards, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, was 
sent to Kiowa (now Hobart) to locate the government town, survey 
the lots for the location, name the town and outline and name the 
county. He had tents stretched on the prairie opposite the depot for 
himself and his engineers, with tents for cooking and eating. My 
office was more commodious than a tent and he and his secretary, 


2The postoffice that eventually became Hobart was established 21 July 1899 
under the name Hardin. Its name was changed to Speed 20 February 1901, and in 
turn the name was changed to Hobart 9 July 1901, Willis M. England, postmaster. 
George H. Shirk, “First Postoffices Within the Boundaries of Oklahoma,’ The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. 1 (Spring, 1952), p. 38.—Kd. 
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Mr. Lacy, spent much of their time with me. Another reason for their 
wanting to be inside was the constant rain, it being an unusually 
rainy spring. 


The Governor invited me to go with him to select the quarter- 
section on which the new city was to be located. I had a location in 
mind. We walked about a mile north of the depot to a level section, 
populated only by prairie dogs. Thousands of little mounds covered 
the ground. These were soon depopulated, as prairie dogs will not 
live among people. When this tract of ground was decided upon, 
engineers were put to work surveying the lots, business and residen- 
tial. In the approximate middle of the tract they surveyed a block 
for the site of the County Court House, around which business lots 
were staked out. Beyond these, they located residential lots which 
were twice the width of the business lots. 


Governor Richards advised that the present name of the station 
would have to be changed.* There was a Kiowa, Indian Territory, on 
the M. K. & T., south of McAlester, and a Kiowa, Kansas, just north 
of the Oklahoma line. He brought his Post Office Directory to my 
office where I had a Railroad Guide. We were looking for a name 
that did not conflict with another post office in the southwest. After 
much searching, we had not found an acceptable name. Mr. Lacy, 
his secretary, apparently rousing from a nap in my lawn chair, said: 
“* Hobart.’’ 


‘*Governor,’’ said I, ‘‘that’s the name 


!?? 


‘*Let’s see,’’ replied the Governor, searching the P. O. Directory. 
I was still busy with the Railroad Guide. We found no town named 
Hobart listed in either Directory. 


“The name of the new town will be Hobart*’’ said the Governor. 


He then carefully checked the maps and blue-prints and out- 
lined the county which was the Kiowa Nation, and named it Kiowa 
County. He wrote a long message to the Secretary of the Interior 
in Washington, stating the location of the town, its name ‘‘Ho- 
bart’’, and outlining the county, naming it ‘‘Kiowa’’. I personally 
transmitted this lengthy telegram about one o’clock a.m. 


Newspapers heralded the location and names of the new govern- 
ment towns, Hobart, Lawton’ and Anadarko. Clerks were busy no- 
tifying the holders of lucky numbers in the drawing. Holder of 
Number One in Kiowa County got first choice, which in this instance 
was a quarter-section adjoining the new townsite. Number Two got 


3The name was the one applied by the Railroad to its station, and was not the 
name of the postoffice, which was then named Speed, Ibid.—Ed. 

4The name honored Garrett A. Hobart, who had served as Vice-President of 
the United States from 1895 to 1901. Charles N. Gould, Oklahoma Place Names 
tNorman, 1933].—Ed. 

5 Lawton was named for Gen. Henry W. Lawton, killed in 1900 in the Philip- 
pines. IJbid.—Ed. 
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the next choice, and on down the line, until the sections for allot- 
ment were all drawn. 


Then, of course, every holder of a lucky number started out to 
locate his choice of land. He must advise the Department immediately 
of his choice, to prevent duplication of selections. When duplication 
occurred, the holder of the lowest number got the land. 


It was the general opinion that Hobart and Lawton would be 
the best cities in the new country and people by the thousands began 
flocking to these towus. At this time there was only one railroad to 
the new towns, both branches of the Rock Island Railroad. 


I was a young man of twenty-six, entering upon one of the most 
unusual and complicated jobs any man of that age ever undertook 
in the railroad service. 


This was the picture: eleven lumber yards, twenty saloons, more 
than a hundred eating places and rooming-houses, and other busi- 
nesses in proportion. All were housed in tents. Business of all kinds 
was handled, of necessity, by the railroad. People would charter emi- 
grant cars, load it with their household goods, their livestock, 
chickens and provisions, and head for the new towns, gambling on 
finding work or a business to their liking. Some would come and 
survey the situation, then later move their families.  , 


Three banks were opened in tents on the right-of-way near the 
depot. One bank had an ordinary kitchen safe to keep its money in. 
Ford HK. Hovey was Cashier of the First National Bank. Frank T. 
Chandler, Cashier of the Hobart National Bank, perhaps the oldest 
active banking official in Oklahoma today, President of Chickasha 
National Bank, and Dwight D. Wolfinger of the Kiowa State Bank, 
remained in tents until they could purchase lots and erect temporary 
buildings in the new city. 


Practically all the buildings erected on lots in the business dis- 
trict were temporary. After purchasing lots they would move their 
tents on and erect a building around them. In auctioning off the 
lots, the Government would accept nothing but cash. The banks had 
to cash checks and drafts for these purchasers. 


Trains going west arrived in Hobart about 4:30 p. m. These 
brought the money to the banks for cashing checks, as the Hastbound 
trains arrived about 10:00 a. m., too late for the banks, which opened 
early. The banks would not accept money for overnight keeping, 
thus the Agent had to keep it. 


At the close of the auction, 4:00 p. m., Government officials 
counted up the money and prepared it for shipping to the Sub- 
Treasury in St. Louis. They brought it to the Express office, as they 
had no place to keep it overnight. Both incoming and outgoing money 
was my overnight responsibility. 
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I worked until after midnight, every night, never taking off 
ny clothes but making a pallet on the office floor. My office boasted 
no burglar-proot safe, even it there had been room for it. 

Atter a hard day’s work, 1 would throw the money on the office 
floor, amounting to thirty or forty thousand dollars, pile it together 
in such a way that I could throw my quilts and blankets over it to 
make a pillow for my weary head. | kept no gun, and would not 
have been able to use it if I had. ‘he depot platiorm all around the 
station and the prairies beyond were crowded with sleepers, many 
women among them. 


With the multitudes of people at the station packed lke sardines 
in a can waiting for trains, I did not call on the Government for 
guards around my office. I did ask the U. 8. Marshal for protection 
tor the money from auctioned lots, to furnish deputies for my pro- 
tection in getting all this money to the baggage car and into the 
burglar-proof sate each morning. All money then was handled by 
Express. These deputies would prod a path through the crowd with 
their Winchesters and I would walk through with the shipment to 
the car, where there was a so-called burglar-proof safe. 1 kept the 
dial at the station and would take it with me to the train «und work 
the combination. Thus the Express Messenger could not get into the 
safe at any time. The Agents at Mangum, Hobart and Anadarko, 
were the only ones with safe dials, and handled all the money in and 
out of the safes—this precaution against train robberies. 

With the thousands of people from everywhere in the world, I 
must say that they were orderly and not a robbery of any kind was 
reported. With my office full of money from 4:30 p.m. to 10:00 a.m., 
I was never held up for one dollar! That did not ease my burden of 
responsibility or allay my uneasiness. 

Hobart, the city builded on the lone prairie, is today a pros- 
perous county seat, with industries, good schools and many beautiful 
homes surrounded by splendidly improved farms. 

Just a few years ago I returned to a position where I could view 
this beautiful little city. I visioned in my mind’s eye, dreamingly, 
where from the same point of view a half century before it was an 
expanse of rolling prairie inhabited by chattering prairie dogs and 
the howling of the roaming prairie coyotes, almost like a picture 
framed by the enchanting Wichita Granite Mountains. 

I recall one time driving out over this prairie. It seemed I was 
approaching a beautiful lake surrounded by willows, other growth 
and flowers. I could even see the ripple of water rocking the water 
lillies and fish floundering and racing for food. 

Then as I drew closer the beautiful mirage disappeared as sud- 
denly as it appeared, leaving before me the rolling prairie. Almost 
as suddenly as the prairie appeared it was displaced by a lovely 
city, splendid farms and rural homes. 


When I visioned all this rejuvenation it confirmed God’s great — 
outdoor creation. 
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GRADY LEWIS, CHOCTAW ATTORNEY 
By W. F. Semple and Winnie Lewis Gravitt* 


Grady Lewis was born September 20, 1897 near the present 
town of Cameron, LeFlore County, Choctaw Nation, Indian Terri- 
tory. He was the youngest child of William A. Lewis and his wife, 
Elizabeth Ann Moore Lewis. On his father’s side he was descended 
from John Lewis who immigrated from Wales and settled in Han- 
over County, Virginia, about 1673. From Virginia, members of the 
Lewis family moved in to North and South Carolina, and later into 
Georgia. Here, Jacob Warren Lewis married Eliza Holcomb, a direct 
descendant of Francis Lewis, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It was from Cartersville, Georgia that William A. Lewis 
came to the Choctaw Nation in 1872. He settled near Kully Chaha, 
in present LeF lore County. Five years later he married Elizabeth 
Ann Moore. 


On his maternal side, Grady Lewis was a lineal descendant of 
an early Choctaw chief, Nita-oshe. Under Article 14 of the Danc- 
ing Rabbit Treaty, Nita-oshe elected to remain in Mississippi. One 
of his grandsons, bearing the name of Wiliam McCagus Moore, re- 
moved to the Choctaw Nation in 1865, he being the father of Eliza- 
beth Ann Moore. In 1877, Miss Moore married William A. Lewis and 
they settled near Kully Chaha living near there until her death in 
1899. Grady Lewis was proud of his Indian ancestry and said many 
times that the work he had done for the Choctaws and other Indians 
over a period of twenty years was the source of the greatest satis- 
faction and pride to him. 


Like most Choctaw boys of his time, he attended the ‘‘ National 
schools’’, as the tribal supported schools were called. At the age of 
nine years he was sent to Jones Academy for two terms. After State- 
hood, he attended the State public schools, and was graduated from 
Bokchito High School in 1914. He attended Southeastern State Nor- 
mal school at Durant, and later the University of Oklahoma. His 
second year in the University was interrupted by service in World 
War I. After his return from military service, he obtained his legal 
training at the Cumberland Law School at Lebanon, Tennessee. He 
passed the Bar examination in 1920. 


While still a student in the University, he had volunteered for 
service following the entry of the U. S. in World War I. He was ad- 


* Hon. Wm. F. Semple, attorney, makes his home in Tulsa where he conducts 
his legal work in connection with Indian claims to be presented to the Indian 
Claims Commission. Mr. Semple is a member of a well known Choctaw family, and 
was appointed Principal Chief of the Choctaws by President Woodrow | Wilson, 
serving in this position from 1918 to 1922. Mrs. Winnie Lewis Gravitt is a sister of 
Grady Lewis, and is Librarian for the Public Library in McAlester.—Ed. 
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mitted to the Officers’ Training School at Fort Logan H. Root, 
Camp Pike, Arkansas, September 1, 1917, at the age of twenty. He 
was there commissioned as a Second Lieutenant, Cavalry section, on 
August 15, 1917, and was assigned to the 87th Division activated at 
Camp Pike, September 1, 1917. He was commissioned a Kirst Lieu- 
tenant in December of the same year. In July of 1918 his Division 
vas sent to Camp Dix, and in August was sent overseas. His division 
saw little active service. Following the Armistice, he was returned to 
the United States, and honorably discharged from the service on 
March 15, 1919, with the rank of captain. 


At the outbreak of World War II, Mr. Lewis again volunteered 
for service and was appointed Major, Army of the United States, 
April 30, 1942. He was promoted to Lieut. Colonel, July 1, 1944 and 
was relieved from active duty December 16, 1944. Upon his arrival 
overseas he had been assigned to serve under General William 8. 
Key as Provost Marshall for the London area. Later Colonel Lewis 
was sent to Gibraltar on assignment from England. Here, he had 
as his chief duty the interviewing and processing of Allied Air Corps 
personnel who had been shot down over Hurope and had _ subse- 
quently made their way through the underground to Gibraltar. The 
importance of this work and the effectiveness with which he carried 
it eut contributed to the success of American Intelligence operations 
in this area. Upon his return to England, he served as Intelligence 
Officer in the Invasion Plans. In the early spring of 1944, he was 
assigned to the Claims Department. He became Chief Assistant in 
the preparation of plans for the transportation to, and the opera- 
tion of the claims service on the Continent. After the plans were 
completed and approved, he was selected as the Commander of the 
Claims Office Team and crossed the Channel soon after the Invasion 
started. He left England on June 15, 1944; upon reaching the Con- 
tinent he opened, and set up a foreign claims office in the city of 
Cherbourg. This was the first claims office to operate on the Con- 
tinent. He continued as commander of this unit, until relieved to 
return to the United States December, 1944. 


His commanding officer, General William 8. Key said of Colonel] 
Grady Lewis: 

“Grady Lewis possessed and exhibited on all occasions the finest 
attributes of an officer and a gentleman. His patriotism and loyalty to his 
nation, his pride in the Armed Services, and the energetic manner in 
which he formed his military duties were inspiring to his many friends 
and associates in the Service; his warm personality, his fine sense of 
humor and fellowship cortributed much to the morale of his associates.” 


After his graduation from Law School in 1920, Grady Lewis 
engaged in the practice of law at Durant, Oklahoma, where he as- 
sociated with Mr. William F. Semple and the late Judge Jesse H. 
Hatchett. Later he established his own law office at Antlers, and two 
years later at Sapulpa where he became assistant county attorney 
for four years. He was elected Representative from Creek County 
to the State Legislature in 1929-30 and served for one term. 
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Since the beginning of his law practice he had been interested 
in the Choctaws, their problems and interests. During the Hoover 
administration, he was appointed National Attorney for the Choe- 
taws. Thereupon, he first removed to Muskogee, more centrally lo- 
eated and nearer the Ageney Office of the Five Civilized tribes. 
Finding that his duties could be transacted better, he later moved 
to the Nation’s Capital, Washineton, D. C., which was his home 
until his passing. 


When he left the office of Choctaw National Attorney, Mr. 
Lewis took a contract with the Chief of the Choctaws, Ben Dwight, 
for the prosecution of the noted ‘‘Leased District’’ claim, involving 
some two and half million acres of land lying between the 98th and 
100th degrees west longitude. The lands in question were originally 
ceded to the Choctaw Nation in the removal treaty concluded at 
Dancing Rabbit Creek, 1830, and covered by patent from the United 
States but the Government claimed to have acquired title to this 
particular area by virtue of the provisions of the Choctaw-Chickasaw 
treaty of 1866, negotiated shortly after the close of the Civil War. 
Upon presentation of the case, the claim of the Choctaws was al- 
lewed by an Act of Congress, wherein provision was made for the 
payment of some ten million dollars as compensation for the lands 
taken. The bill for the compensation was sponsored by Senator Wm. 
B. Pine, in the U. S. Senate and the members of the House from 
Oklahoma. It was vetoed by President Hoover, however. In the first 
round involving his claim, Mr. Lewis met defeat in the Court o 
Claims by a judgement rendered in that Court in 1939. 


Thereafter, Mr. Lewis was instrumental in working out plans 
for the present ‘‘Indian Claims Commission’’, created by an act of 
Congress and passed on August 6th, 1946. (60 Stat. 1049). This Act 
eave the Indians a new day in the prosecution of their claims, and 
waived technicalities which had heretofore constituted impossible 
barriers, and provided for presentation of total claims determined 
upon a fair and honorable basis. Entertaining, as he did, an abiding 
faith in the justice of his case, Grady Lewis continued to work night 
and day in the recovery of these lands. He finally obtained a judg- 
ment in the Court of Claims in 1951, for three and one half million 
dollars. After twenty five years intensive research, study and work 
on this ease, he was rewarded. The Government did not prosecute 
an appeal from this judgment. While the amount recovered was 
less than that which the claim asserted, his judgment on the merits 
of the case was regarded by the legal profession as an outstanding 
accomplishment. The Choctaw Leased District Claim was the first 
decision rendered in favor of an Indian tribe in the history of the 
Indian Claims Commission. 


In another case, Mr. Lewis succeeded in establishing a legal 
precedent by prosecuting an appeal from the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Oklahoma to the Cireuit Court of 
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Appeals. In this court he obtained the release of an Apache Indian, 
Phillip Tooisagah, who had been convicted of the crime of murder, 
on the legal theory urged by the United States that the crime was 
committed on an Indian Reservation. Mr. Lewis took the position 
that the judgment was void for a total want of jurisdiction of the 
Federal Court, advancing the argument that there was no such thing 
as an Indian Reservation in Oklahoma at that time. The trial court 
was so thoroughly convinced that he was pursuing an erroneous con- 
ception of the law that time was not taken to let him argue his case, 
but was advised to prepare the record on appeal. The Cireuit Court 
of Appeals reversed the trial court and sustained Mr. Lewis’ con- 
tention that the court was without jurisdiction and the judgment 
of the court was wholly void. The judgment of the Court of Appeals 
was a vindication of his conception of the law involving facts pre- 
sented in the case. Consequently the Indian was released from the 
United States prison at Leavenworth. 


Other than the Choctaws, Mr. Lewis represented many Indian 
tribes. Among them were: Caddoes; the ‘‘Six Nations’’ comprised 
of the Seneca, Tuscarora, Mohawk, Iroquois, Oneida, Onondaga; the 
Apache, comprised of different bands, the Ft. Sill, the Warm Springs 
hand and the Chiricauhna of New Mexico; The Citizens band of the 
Pottawatomi; Oto and Missouri; the absentee Shawnee; Kiowa and 
Comanche. Some of these cases were pending at the time of his 
death. 


At various times from 1940 to 1952, Mr. Lewis served as an 
arbitrator referee, and Presidential Fact Finding Beard Member 
under the provision of the Railway Labor Act, as amended. To quote 
Frank Douglas, Chairman of the National Mediation Board: 


“Needing men with keen minds and judicial tempnerament, and trained 
in Jaw to serve as a referee with the National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
T appointed Grady to this service. He did such a fine job at that time, 
that we reappointed him several times as such referee. His decisions 
were so well reasoned and sound that they stand today and will through 
future years as precedents in disposing like grievances of the railroads of 
the Nation. Due to Grady’s outstanding service as a referee, and his 
knowledge of the Railroad Industry, he was selected many times by the 
President of the United States as a member of the Presidential Emergency 
Fact Finding Board, and to report directly to the President the causes of 
the emergency and to recommend a method of settling the emergency. On 
these Boards he performed outstanding service. The boards on which 
he served were some of the most important in the Nation’s history of 
industrial relations. He was an expert in that field, with his keen mind: 
his understanding and judicial temperament, together with his fearless 


application of judgment, made him, indeed, a valuable member of the 
Panel.” 


In 1920, Grady Lewis was married to Miss Esther Nash. Antlers, 
Oklahoma, a daughter of Dr. and Mrs. H. C. Nash. Mrs. Lewis is 
of Choctaw-Chickasaw Tndian blood. Through her mother she is a 
direct descendant of Principal Chief Ben F. Smallwood of the 
Choctaw Nation and is also related to the family of Principal Chief 
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Wilson Jones. Mrs. Lewis now lives in the home which had been 
established in Washington. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis reared and edu- 
eated her niece, Margaret Branson, now Mrs. H. D. Hieberg of 
Washington, D. C. 


Others of his family surviving him are: Dr. Anna Lewis, head 
of the History Department of Oklahoma College for Women, and 
a historian of note; Curtis, a rancher, near Tuskahoma; Alice (Mrs. 
Mark Pierce) of Fort Worth, Texas; Winnie (Mrs. Andy Gravitt), 
Librarian, McAlester; Ruth (Mrs. Julian Miller) of Oklahoma City 
and William, an attorney of Denver, Colorado. 


Grady Lewis was a 32nd degree Mason, a member of Sigma Chi 
fraternity; a founder of the Green-Bryant Post of the American 
Legion at Durant; and member of Sons of the American Revolution. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewis were on a holiday in England when he 
became ill. He returned to America to enter a hospital. He under- 
went an operation in the Memorial Hospital in New York, August 
1951. His recovery was not complete. During the remaining year 
and a half of his life he suffered intensely, but bore the suffering 
with magnitude of courage. He attempted to live a normal life, 
continued constant research in his ‘‘Indian Cases’’, his friends mar- 
velling at his fortitude. 


Grady Lewis had such a zest for living that it infected all who 
knew him—such charm of friendship that his friends were un- 
numbered. He was a brilliant and witty raconteur, and his clever 
and amusing conversation was the delight of many social occasions. 
His thoughtfulness for, and his love of his family, was one of his 
abiding traits of character, his loyalty to friend or family never 
wavered. He passed away January 3, 1953 at his home in Wash- 
ington, and was buried in National Cemetery at Arlington. 
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S. ALICE CALLAHAN: 
AUTHOR OF WYNEMA A CHILD OF TH! FORHSY 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


While reading an account of the death of Captain 8. B. Callahan! 
the writer came across a paragraph at the end of his obituary saying 
author of a book entitled ‘‘Ne-ma’’. This is now thought to be the 
first novel written in Oklahoma. 


Having done much research on Oklahoma writers it was a great 
surprise to discover a book which apparently has escaped all Okla- 
homa bibliographers. The few living members of the Callahan fam- 
ily are too young to have known Miss Callahan; and a niece, Mrs. 
Leila Spaulding Howard of Los Angeles, wrote that she recalled 
her aunt’s novel, but that their copies had been lost in moves from 
Muskogee to California. 


In many interviews with old residents of Muskogee it was dis- 
covered that Mrs. John H. Dill had been a pupil of Miss Callahan 
when she taught English in Harrell Institute.2 Mrs. Dill stated 
that she was a beautiful and charming young woman and that her 
pupils adored her. 


When it was learned that a copy of Wynema Child of the Forest 
by Alce Callahan was in the Library of Congress collection, the 
librarian of the Muskogee Public Library, Mr. R. J. Covey, kindly 
borrowed it for use here. The name ‘‘ Winema’’ is famous in Indian 
history. She was a sub-chief of the Modoe Tribe, who saved the 


1See Appendix for biographical sketch of Samuel Benton Callahan, by the 
Editor of The Chronicles, compiled from manuscript notes by Mrs. Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman and by Mrs. Helen Gorman, Director of the Confederate Memorial Hall, 
Oklahoma Historical Society; also, from the biography published in 4 History of 
the State of Oklahoma by Luther B. Hill (Chicago and New York, 1909), Vol. II, 
p. 322; and from the biography of his son “Jas. O. Callaghan, M.D.” (spelling for 
“Callahan”), in The Indian Territory: Its Chiefs, Legislators and Leading Men by 
H. F, & E. S. O’Beirne (St. Louis, 1892), pp. 139-41. 

2 After the railroad reached Muskogee a committee of two, John A. Foreman 
and Joshua Ross, asked Creek Chief Ward Coachman for permission to conduct a 
private school in Muskogee “to afford opportunity to children of traders and laborers 
ES ee who are legally here but not entitled to benefits of your national schools, 
ane also for the children of citizens who are too far from your schools to send 
them.” 

This school demonstrated the need for a larger school and on June 14, 1881 
the trustees of the Muskogee (Rock) Church determined to establish a high school 
with the Reverend Theodore F. Brewer as president. Chief Samuel Checote having 
granted permission, the school was established and named “Harrell Institute” after 


the Reverend John Harrell, a famous Methodist missionary (Grant Foreman, Mus- ~ 


kogee (Norman, 1943), p. 54). 


S. ALICE CALLAHAN, Author 
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Indian Commissioner, A. B. Meacham, from death in 1872 during the 
tragic fight at the Lava Beds. The book, published in Chicago in 
1891, shows that Miss Callahan was well educated and a person of 
deep thought. Love of her Indian people is demonstrated, as well 
as her knowledge of the countless outrages committed against them 
by white people. However, on almost every page is found apprecia- 
tion of the work of the white missionaries. The publisher’s preface 
declared that he had no apologies to offer for the book. ‘‘The fact 
that an Indian, one of the oppressed, desires to plead her cause at a 
tribunal where judge and jury are chosen from among the oppres- 
sors is our warrant for publishing this little volume... ’’ The dedi- 
eation is to ‘‘The Indian Tribes of North America who have felt the 
wrongs and oppression of their pale-faced brothers. I lovingly 
dedicate this work, praying that it may serve to open the eyes and 
heart of the world to our afflictions and thus speedily issue into 
existence an era of good feeling and just dealing toward us and 
our more oppressed brothers.’’ 


The story commences with a description of life among the 
people of the Muskogee or Creek Nation, and an account of a small 
log mission school under the auspices of the Methodist Church. The 
Indians were loathe to quit their life of freedom to follow the chase 
to seek an education: ‘‘If their youths handled the bow and rifle 
well and were able to endure the greatest hardships, unmurmuringly, 
their education was complete.’’ So the teacher was obliged to amuse 
and attract the small ‘‘savages’’ in order to arouse in them a desire 
for education. Wynema’s father, Choe Harjo, built a small school 
house after she had long pleaded to be allowed to attend school and 
a young southern lady came to teach the neighboring children. 
Genevieve Weir, the teacher, proved an ideal person to lead the red 
children into the paths of civilization and she was soon loved for 
her kindness and understanding of the needs of the students. 


Chapter three is devoted to an account of ‘‘blue dumplings’’ a 
favorite food among the Creeks. This is a boiled dish made of fine 
corn meal, beans and the burned shell of the beans tied in a corn 
shuck while wet. Corn bread, venison and soup made of corn and 
dried beef were also served at a meal, the serving of which is de- 
scribed : 

In the center of the table stood a Jarge wooden bowl of sofke, out of 
which each one helped himself ... eating with a wooden spoon, and lift- 
ing the sofke from the bowl directly to the mouth. This dish, which i{s 
made of the hardest flint corn, beater or chopped into bits, and boiled 
until quite done in water containing a certain amount of lye, is rather 
palatable when fresh, but as is remarkable, the Indians, as a general thing 
prefer it after it has soured..... 


8Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Indian Women Chiefs (Muskogee, 1954), pp. 
55-6. The name is a favorite one among the Indians and the daughter of Alexander 
Lawrence Posey, Creek poet bears it—“Wynema,” 
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A chapter is given up to the ‘‘busk’’ where the Indians camped 
and prepared for the dance carried on while the red people were 
fasting. The medicine man prepared a physic in a huge kettle, and 
only the men drank of it while the women prepared the feats which 
followed the dance. This feast, a thanksgiving celebration, came 
when the roasting ears were ready to eat and after the participants 
were cleansed. 


In telling of the death of an Indian of the name of ‘‘Sam 
Emarthla’’! the death chant of the Creeks is described: ‘‘It begins 
by telling the gcod deeds of the dead person; of his virtues; what a 
good hunter he was; how brave he always was; and ends by carrying 
him over the mountain side to the happy hunting-ground, there to 
live forever, among dogs and horses, with bows and arrows and game 
of all kinds in abundance..... if 


After the funeral ceremonies were finished all of the Indians 
repaired to a nearby stream..... walked into the water, some of them 
bathing themselves and some only throwing the water on their heads 
and faces; after which procedure they walked out of the water back- 
ward and turned homewards.’’ The Indians thought this drove off 
disease. 


A graphie account is next given of how the Creeks had been 
cheated out of their per capita payment. The chief stated to one 
of the missionaries: ‘‘My people here are in destitute circumstances, 
some of them wanting the necessaries of life, and have been anxiously 
looking forward to this payment. John Darrel, the merchant of 
Samilla, came through here last week and told me that the delegates 
whom we sent to represent us at Washington had acted treacherously 
and that we would get no money.”’ 


The chief said that the newspapers were not clear in their ac- 
counts of the matter, which they were denouncing as ‘‘a robbery’’ and 
the actors ‘‘thieves.’’ He declared: ‘‘The fact that is most evident 
to all, is that the money has been unlawfully used, by the delegates 
and the Indians will never derive any benefit from it. How, when, 
or where the delegates obtained possession of this money has not yet 
been explained ..... ”? The novel describes the Indians in secret 
meetings denouncing the criminal officials, at one of which a feeble, 
gray haired Creek spoke to his people: 


Years ago, so many that I cannot count them, before we left the 
dear home in Alabama, when I was young, a delegate was sent from our 
tribe to represent us, and to watch our interests in the great capital. The 
United States wanted to buy our lands and send us up to the little spot 
where we now are, but we would not sell, for we knew nothing of the 
land in the west, and we loved our home. 


4Emarthla was a Creek warrior title-—Angie Debo. The Road to Disappear- 
ance (Norman. 1941). p. 13. 5 Ase ak a a es 
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Our delegate> was one of the wisest, and we thought, best men, and 
we instructed him not to listen to any proposition the United States should 
make; for if he did, and did sell our land, we said, we would kill him when 
he returned. He promised that he would do as we instructed him and 
listen to no terms... but after he came back we found that he had acted 
treacherously and that we were homeless. 


Oh, the bitterness of that hour. The Indians with one accord gathered 
around the beautiful residence of the traitor and calling for him to come 
forth, took him and bound him. Upon his asking what their conduct 
meant, they answered: ‘Thus punisheth the Indians all traitors. You have 
made us homeless; we will make you lifeless; you sold our lands and 
filled your pockets with the defiled gold; we will make you poorer than 
when an infant you lay upon your mother’s breasts. Thus perish all 
traitors! And we shot him through and through, until there was no flesh 
to mark a bullet. Then making a bonfire of his home, we separated satis- 
fied. Soon we moved to this country ... it seems to me the Indian’s honor 
should be as sacred ...as it was on the night we slew our delegate for 
treachery and dishonesty. 


“Tf I understand correctly, our delegates and chief received our head- 
right money and can make no satisfactory explanation concerning the use 
they made of it...”. The speech aroused the people so that if the head 
chief and delegates had been present it is probable that the four Indians 
would have perished. Meetings were held throughout the nation and the 
chief and the delegates were wise when they remained away. 


The wrath of the Indians waxed hotter and hotter, and their secret 
meetings became more numerous, when at this time the delegates returned. 
When called upon for an explanation of their actions, they answered that 
they would explain all, at the session of the council which the chief would 
call together soon. At this session, no one was present but the chief, the 
delegates, and the members of the Houses who were all implicated, for 
those who went determined to thoroughly investigate the matter came 
away, ‘mum’ and apparently satisfied ... ” 


The confused and contradictory statements of the criminal delegates 
were received in silence, and so the matter rested. Not an arm was raised 
in defence of the poor Indians stripped of their bread-money, notwith- 
standing the mutterings of dissatisfaction and threats of vengeance heard 
all along the lines; and thus a great robbery passed into oblivion. 


The small log school house had been replaced with a large frame 
building furnished with every modern convenience. The attendance was 
so large that another teacher was engaged. The improvements did not 
stop at the school for all around that building were neat homes and a new 
ichurch, with steeple, and a bell was located near the school. 


Several of the characters in Wynema made a visit to the college 
which bore the name of one of the men teachers. It was described 
as a beautiful and stately building. In the grounds was a fountain 
‘formed of three ducks with their heads thrown unward together 
making the spray.’’ 


The effect of whiskey was described at length. Liquor traffic 
jwas against the treaty made by the United States government but 
that did not stop white men from bringing it into the Territory. A 


5The celebrated Chief William McIntosh advised the Creeks to hold their 
and, and they passed a law in 1811, imposing death upon any chief who subscribed 
‘o the sale of their country. 
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small band of women belonged to the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union,® but they had little influence when the government of Uncle 
Sam failed to cope with the importation of liquor.” 


A subject of public interest discussed in Wynema is that of allot- 
ment of the land which was endorsed by some United States senators 
and supported by half bloods. Many Indians were shiftless end their 
only interests were hunting and fishing, while others were fencing 
vast tracts of land where they raised great herds of cattle that had 
brought them wealth. 


Secretary of the Interior Noble*® in his current report strucg) 
a blow at Wild West shows ‘‘by recommending an act of Congress, | 
forbidding any person or corporation to take into employment or 
under control any American Indian.’’? He advocated a continuance | 
of exclusion in connection with the Indian Territory cattle question; | 
suggested that the period now allowed a tribe to determine whether | 
it will receive allotment be placed under the control of the President, | 
so that it may be shortened if tribes give no attention to the subject 
or cause unreasonable delays; and discountenanced the employment 
of attorneys by the Indians to aid in negotiations with, or to prose 
cute claims against, the government. 


Two charming love stories are interwoven with the various 
questions concerning Indians. The latter half of the book, Wynema, 
ig devoted to a description of the Indians in Dakota, who were on the} 
verge of starvation at the beginning of winter because of the Gov 
ernment’s failure to provide for them. The Interior Departmen 
had authorized the expenditure of $2,000 for their relief but tha 


6 The National Woman’s Christian Temnerance Union was oreanized at Cleve+ 
land, Ohio in 1874. The World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was founde 
through the influence of Frances E. Willard in 1883 and the white ribbon badge i 
a familiar emblem in every civilized country (Harper’s Encyclopaedia of Unitea 
States History [New York, 19021, Vol. 10, p. 432). 

In 1898 Miss Willard and her secretary, Mary Powderly. while on a tour ol 
the southern states visited Muskocee as the guests of Mrs. William S. Harsha wh 
was instrumental in borrowing the money for a building for the W.C.T.U. Mis¢ 
Willard spoke at a general meeting in an effort to raise funds for the benefit of 
the society (Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Mrs. Laura E. Harsha,” Chronicles 04 
Oklahoma, Vol. XVII, No. 2 [June, 19401, pp. 182-84). Holiday says the W.C.T. 
was begun at Hillsboro, Ohio. (June, 1905, p. 39). 

7The name of Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes and Miss Frances Elizabeth Willard 
are both mentioned in /’ynema in connection with the humanitarian work they aq 
complished for their fellow men. Mrs. Hayes was president of the Woman’s Missio¥ 
Board (pp. 84-5). Miss Willard was described as “fone of the most remarkabl 
women the century has produced.” Another called her: “that peerless woman 
the earth, that uncrowned queen.” 

8 John Willock Noble, born at Lancaster, Ohio, October 26, 1831, was educate 
at Yale, served in the Civil War. After the war he went to St. Louis and beca 
Secretary of the Interior in the cabinet of President Benjamin Harrison, 1889-9. 
He died March 22, 1912 (Who Was Who in America, Chicago, 1943, 901.) 

9 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Indians Abroad (Norman, 1943). 
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sum was wholly inadequate to feed twelve thousand men, women and 
children through six months of rigorous weather. 


This was the period of the ghost dance and the Messiah craze 
which resulted in the killing of Sitting Bull and a number of his 
people. That interest was taken in the warfare of faraway Dakota 
is shown by an article copied from the Tahlequah Telephone :1 


The papers of the state are discussing the Indian war in the North- 
west, its causes, etc. Here is what the matter is in a nutshell, Congress, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Army and the Indian agents, have vied 
With exch other in the shameful dealings with these poor creatures of the 
plains. They buy their lands—for half price—make treaties and compacts 
with them in regard to pay, provisions, etc., then studiously turn and com- 
mence to lay plans to evade their promises and hold back their money 
to squander, and withhold the provisions agreed to be furnished..... The 
Government has neglected to comply with treaties with these people— 
hence the war..... for every acre of land the United States Government 
holds today which it acquired from Indians of any tribe, from the landing 
of Columbus, it has not paid five cents on an average. The Government 
owes the Indians of North America justly to-day, ten times more than it 
will ever pay them..... 


The following notice of the appearance of Miss Callahan’s book 
was published in Our Brother in Red, June 6, 1891. ‘‘ ‘Wynema, a 
child of the Forest,’ is the title of the book just received. It is pub- 
ished by H. E. Smith & Co., of Chicago, and is on sale at C. B. Gil- 
-more’s book store. The author..... is a teacher in Harrell’s Institute 
and a Creek Indian by birth. She is an intelligent, Christian lady 
and we look forward with pleasure to the time when our other duties 
will permit us to read the book. It is certainly cheap at 25 cents 


per copy.’’ 
As A TEACHER AT WEALAKA MISSION 


The Teachers’ Reports from Wealaka Mission from September 
6 to November 15, 1892; February 1 to March 14, 1893 and March 
15 to May 20, 1893 are signed by Alice Callahan as teacher (Okla- 
homa Historical Society, Indian Archives, Creek-Wealaka Mission, 
No. 37071). 


From Wealaka School on August 11, 1892, Miss Callahan wrote 
a friend about taking the examination for a teacher’s certificate. 
The five subjects were grammar, arithmetic, geography, history and 
physics. The latter subject had not been given in examinations be- 


10 Wynema, pp. 158-9. The Tahlequah Telephone made its appearance as a 
weekly newspaper June 10, 1887 with B. H. Stone as editor and publisher. The 
Telephone opposed the opening of Indian Territory to settlement and Stone was a 
‘severe critic of the management of the national paper, the Cherokee Advocate which 
was then edited by E. C. Boudinot. The editors became very antagonistic and 
‘Boudinot finally shot Stone in his office on October 1, 1887. Stone died in a few 
‘hours and Boudinot pleaded self defense when charges were filed against him. 
The trial was delayed and Boudinot died before the case came to court. The Daily 
Telephone was published in 1889. Augustus Ivey was editor in the early 1890's 
(Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints (Norman, 1936], pp. 90-3). 
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fore. Mr. Perryman was chairman of the board of examiners and 
Mr. Chissoe a member. Captain Callahan was superintendent of 
Wealaka at that date. 


On September 4, 1892, she wrote a friend in Muskogee that they 
had been very busy at the school cleaning house and drying fruit. 
They had been expecting students to arrive all week and on Wednes- 
day Mrs. Escoe with two boys and a girl arrived from Muskogee 
late in the afternoon expecting supper and lodging. Soon after an- 
other wagonload of people came and as a result Miss Callahan had 
to cook and serve supper for seventeen people, besides the family. 


She wrote that she was reading Vanity Fair, and that she had 
never read anything that amused and entertained her so much, though 
she had been more interessted in Lytton and Dickens: 


It is so satirical and treats the world so much as a fair in which 
the words, actions and feelings of the dramatis personae are exhibited 
without excuse or comment. In fact it is just such a book as I would ex- 
pect from the pen of Thackery. I don’t like a great many things he says 
such as, “It’s only women who get together and hiss and shriek and cackle,” 
or “The best of women are hypocrits—A good housewife is of necessity a 
humbug... 


On April 10, 1893, Alice described a violet bed she had made 
and said she had never before seen wild white violets. School would 
be out in six weeks and Miss Callahan was very busy teaching the 
children marches and motion songs besides the choruses and instru- 
mental music. She was training the small and large girls recitations 
as they were to compete for a prize." 


In February, 1893, Miss Callahan had written that her father 
was very anxious for her to go back to Staunton (Virginia) next 
year to finish her schooling :1° 


I think it best to go there!2 to finish as I have begun there. I am 
studying on my French & Mathematics, preparing if I go back I shall study 
nothing but the languages & literature & Mathematics. I finished Latin 
but I shall study it again..... When I finish I am going to build up a 
school of my own. We have an excellent French teacher at Staunton, and 
have also a French table where nothing but French is allowed to be 
spoken! (..-)-.- 


The pupils were sorely tried with eye trouble, which was a great 
hardship on Miss Callahan, and she became blue and discon- 
tented. ‘‘Our paper Wealaka Wit and Wisdom came out last week, 
but as our press was out of fix and our printers had the sore eyes, 
we got out but two copies.”’ 


11 At the Forty-eighth session of the Indian Mission Conference, M. E. Church, 
South, which convened in Vinita, November 1, 1893, Miss Alice Callahan was elected 
Correspondence Secretary, Conference Officers of Parsonages & Home Mission So- 
ciety (Our Brother in Red, Muskogee, Indian Territory, November 9, 1893). 

12In 1888 there were four schools for women in Staunton, Virginia. 
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From Harrell International Institute, Muskogee, December 7, 
1893, Miss Callahan wrote that she was ‘‘back in Harrell again”’ 
despite all that she had declared to the contrary: 


Miss Simmons has. been so very sick and Mrs. Brewer was in such 
sore need of a teacher that I felt it my duty to come—felt it after Mr. 
Brewer sent for me several times and wrote me a very urgent summons. 

I am right well pleased too. My classes are much more interesting 
& pleasanter than they were before. I Have four I like real well: ie, Men- 
tal philosophy, Mythology, Physics, Geography and Algebra ..... We have 
a much nicer set of girls than we have ever had before and I think we 
have more pretty girls than I ever remember before. And the teachers! 
Oh that’s just the best of all! They are so nice. Miss Cener Holcomb is 
the chapel teacher. I have heard so many say she is the best chapel 
teacher Harrell has ever had; that she keeps the best order and is better 
eae 2 the pupils. She is very firm and has so much system & order 
BUSS [IS 4 5 6 o 


The day after Christmas, 1893, Miss Callahan was stricken with 
acute pleurisy, and suffered greatly.12 Her brother, Dr. James 
Callahan was out of town so Dr. J. R. Brewer was summoned, and 
prescribed to ease the pain.!4 Two weeks later, Our Brother in Red 
earried this editorial : 


We in common with many others were shocked and saddened when it 
became known that Miss Alice Callahan was dead. She died at the resi- 
dence of her brother-in-law, Mr. H. B. Spaulding Monday morning at one 
O;ClOCK Mere eee Miss Alice was a most excellent young lady. Her praise is 
in the mouth of everyone. We have known and esteemed her two or three 
VCArS'u-reuens 


Blameless in life and thought, thoroughly consecrated to the service 
of her Master, she was well prepared for the translation which has come 
COsnera ae Her funeral took place from the Methodist Church on Monday 


A beautiful tribute to Miss Callahan, written by the Reverend 
M. L. Butler, appeared in Our Brother in Red, January 11, 1894: 


Miss Alice Callahan, daughter of Capt. & Mrs. S. B. Callahan was born 
Jan. 1, 1868, died Jan. 7th, 1894, aged 26 years and 6 days. She was con- 
verted when quite young and was ever a consistent Christian and a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church in this city..... 


Miss Callahan was of a literary turn of mind and was much superior 
to the average intellectuality. Her abilities as a teacher have never been. 
excelled in this territory. In our church school, or the neighborhood dis- 


13 Letter from Lulu Todd to Ruby Fears (Mrs. George W. Cullen), January 7, 
1894. 

14 The writer is deeply indebted to Mrs. John H. Dill, Mrs. Thomas W. Leahy 
and Mrs. George R. Cullen of Muskogee for facts concerning Miss Callahan. Mrs. 
Cullen furnished letters and the photograph from which the picture was made. She 
stated that the Chicago photographer who took the picture declared that Miss 
Callahan looked more like the famous actress, Mary Anderson, than anyone else 
he had ever seen. 

Mrs. Leila Spaulding Howard of Los Angeles writes that her aunt, Alice 


Callahan, was born and educated in Sulphur Springs, Texas; that her grandmother’s 
name was Sarah E. Rountree; and that she was a native of Mississippi. 
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trict school, or national high school, she was the same conscientious, pains- 
taking, untiring worker. She was a good disciplinarian without being 
austere or harsh. She inspired her pupils with confidence and awakened 
all the latent powers of their minds..... 


Her character was one of beauty and power. She was the idol of her 
father’s heart and the guiding star of the home circle..... Sister Alice 
was not controlled by the frivolities and fashions of this world but lived 
in a higher and more exalted sphere. .... 


APPENDIX 
SAMUEL BENTON CALLAHAN 


Samuel Benton Callahan was born in Mobile, Alabama, on January 
26, 1833. Both his parents were of Scottish and of Irish descent, and both 
had northern and southern interests: His father, James Oliver Callahan, 
was a well known shipbuilder of Scott County, Pennsylvania, who came 
to Mobile; his mother, Amanda Doyle Callahan, was a member of an old 
Alabama family and of Creek Indian descent. She came to the Indian 
Territory in early days, and died at the age of eighty-seven “noted for her 
benevolence, especially her goodness to the sick.” 


Samuel B. Callahan attended the public schools of Sulphur Springs, 
Texas, and was a student at McKenzie College, Clarksville, Texas. He 
served as editor of the Sulphur Springs Gazette for nearly two years after 
his college days, and came to the Indian Territory in 1858, where he engaged 
in cattle ranching with headquarters at Okmulgee though his operations 
extended over wide country in this region. 


He had married Miss Sarah Elizabeth Thornberg, a daughter of a 
Methodist minister, Rev. Wm. Thornberg, of Sulphur Springs, Texas, in 
1857. They were the parents of eight children whose names were given 
in 1909 as follows (Hill, op. cit. p. 322): “Josephine, now Mrs. H. B. 
Spaulding of Muskogee; Dr. James Owen, practicing physician of that 
place; Jane Evylin, who became Mrs. R. W. Shaw of Wagoner, Oklahoma; 
Samuel B., Jr., a merchant of Morse, Oklahoma; Sophia Alice, deceased; 
Emma Price, who married L. A. Adair, of Muskogee; Dr. Walter McKenzie 
Callahan, engaged in the practice of medicine in Owyhee, Nevada; and 
Edwin Thornberg Callahan, deceased.” 


After the chiefs and officials of the Creek Nation had signed a treaty 
of alliance with the Confederacy at the outbreak of the War between the 
States, Callahan enlisted in the First Creek Mounted Volunteers of the 
Confederate Army, on August 17, 1861. Popular with his comrades most 
of whom were full blood Creeks, he was commissioned first lieutenant and 
later adjutant during the first year of his service. In 1863, he assisted in 
the reorganization of his command, and served as Captain of Company 
“K”, First Creek Regiment, until May 18, 1864, when he resigned to take 
up his duties as delegate in the Confederate Congress at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to which he was admitted on May 30, 1864. He represented the 
Creek and the Seminole nations jointly, under a provision in the treaties 
of the two nations with the Confederate States, serving in the Congress 
at Richmond until two weeks before the surrender of General Lee and his 
Army in 1865. 


Captain Callahan soon joined his family then living in Texas where 
he was a merchant for a time. Within a year, he moved with his family 
back to the Indian Territory, locating near Muskogee as a farmer and 
rancher. His ability, experience and presence marked him as a leading 
citizen in the Creek Nation. He was chosen clerk of the House of Kings 
(Senate) in the Creek National Council, serving in this position four years 
(1868-72) with his residence at Okmulgee, the national capital. He subse- 


(From Painting in Creek Indian 
Museum, Okmulgee) 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL BENTON CALLAHAN, 
CREEK NATION 
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quently served as Clerk of the Supreme Court of the Creek Nation, and 
years later (1901) was chosen to the high position of Justice of this Su- 
preme Court. He was a Creek delegate to Washington many times to 
confer with Government officials in different administrations, and partic- 
ularly with President Grover Cleveland himself, in 1894. Captain Callahan 
was the executive secretary to three leading principal chiefs of the Creek 
Nation: Samuel Checote, Roly McIntosh (Acting Chief), and Isparhecher 
whom he always accompanied to Washington. Captain Callahan voted at 
Cusseta Town, Creek Nation, and was enrolled as one-eighth Creek Indian 
by blood when the Final Rolls of the Nation were closed before Statehood. 


He was deeply interested in schools for the Indians; he was member of 
the Board of Trustees for the International School for the Blind at Fort 
Gibson; he was bondsman for J. B. Land who had charge of the Euchee 
High School near Sapulpa; and was Superintendent of the Wealaka Board- 
ing School in 1894. 


When he was about to begin work as Editor of the Indian Journal 
at Muskogee in 1887, Judge E. H. Lerblance of the Creek Nation, one of 
the owners of this paper, made this comment in its editorial column: “S. B. 
Callahan as editor..... needs no introduction..... He is a citizen of this 
Nation, a man of education, and his ability will be shown through these 
columns.” 


Captain Samuel Benton Callahan was famous as the last living mem- 
ber of the Confederate States Congress at Richmond, Virginia. He died in 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, on February 17, 1911, and was interred in Greenhill 
Cemetery. 

—M. H. W., : 
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OKLAHOMA TERRITORY 
By George W. Stiles* 


In the Oklahoma Territorial days scarcely anyone ever inquired 
as to your origin, or where you came from. Nevertheless, from a ~ 
historical view point, or shall we say family pride, my parents were 
natives of New Jersey. 


EARLY DAYS IN THE SAC AND FOX COUNTRY, 
| 
| 


Father George W. Stiles, Sr., was born near Morristown at Mend- 
ham, October 26, 1852; and Mother, Alice M. Merritt, before her 
marriage, was born April 22, 1857, near Newark. 


They were married March 15, 1876, and attended the Centen- 
nial Exposition at Philadelphia on their honeymoon. 


My advent into the world was June 14, 1877, while my parents 
were visiting relatives in New York State. 


Father had a married sister, Mrs. Charley Tunis, Aunt Belle, liv- 
ing on a farm along the Solomon River, near Minneapolis, Ottawa 
County, Kansas. The frequent optomistic letters from his sister 
caused him to migrate West; consequently, with the first born babe 
in arms, the family took the train for Kansas. Mother returned 
East a few years later at the death of her Mother, and soon after 
Father joined her there. Three years afterwards the family returned 
to the Kansas prairies as tenant farmers. Through years of plenty 
and famine, hot winds, fire, drought and chinch bugs, we moved } 
from one rented farm to another. 


OPENING OF OKLAHOMA 


The Oklahoma country was opened to settlement on my Mother’s } 
32nd birthday, April 22, 1889. This event again stirred Father’s 
desire to travel, hence, he and his younger school teacher brother, 
Steven, made a scouting trip with team and spring wagon to Okla- 
homa Territory and Arkansas. 


During their trip to Oklahoma, they became acquainted with 
Henry Mansfield and his wife, Jane. This hospitable couple of- 


* George W. Stiles, M.D., Ph. D., lives at 725 Newport St., Denver Colorado, hay- 
ing retired as director of laboratories for the U. S. Department of Agriculture in Den- 
ver for more than forty years and more recently (1953) as head of the State De- 
partment of Public Health laboratories. He is a graduate of (1900, B.S.) and be- 
gan his career at Oklahoma A. and M. College as an assistant in the Biology De 
partment (1900-01). He is the author of some ninety scientific papers in his field 
and holds many honorary citations, having been specially honored and commende 
by the Denver Medical Society in July, 1955, for his fifty years of service in th 
field of medicine—Ed. 
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fered camping ground facilities on their homestead located on the 
west bank of the Cimarron River, several miles southeast of Still- 
water. My Uncle Steve and his new wife, Aunt Katie, packed their 
pueiees and moved to the Mansfield place during the autumn 
of 1890. 


The following March, Father gathered his wordly household 
goods together and started for Oklahoma. He loaded everything 
possible into a big canvas covered wagon with extended top side- 
boards, to accommodate a set of bed springs, and with the surplus 
supplies in the spring wagon, began the long trek. The big wagon 
was drawn by our span of mules, and was usually driven by Father, 
while the gentle team of mares was hitched to the spring wagon fol- 
lowing behind, and driven by my eldest sister, Martha, while I 
brought up the rear with our loose livestock. 


In southern Kansas a drenching rain delayed our progress for 
three days, and at night a kindly German farmer permitted us to 
sleep in his hay loft. After the storm we travelled over muddy 
roads, eventually reaching Arkansas City. As we drove through 
the residential section on Sunday morning, when people were going 
to church, the 5 or 6 cows I was driving spied the nice green lawns 
and made a dash for them. I was much chagrined, but with the 
assistance of the angry property owners, the animals were quickly 
confined thereafter to the streets. 


While travelling through the Cherokee Strip, our big wagon 
caught on fire, which fortunately was quickly extinguished with but 
little damage. We also had trouble crossing Black Bear Creek in 
the absence of a bridge, almost failing to make the steep miry banks 
and ford. 


Finally we came to Stillwater and headed southeast along Still- 
water Creek to a store called ‘‘Clayton P. O.’’ near the mouth of the 
creek. 


About mid afternoon, we left the main road and turned into a 
wagon trail nearly one mile from our destination. At this point 
tragedy almost claimed the life of our Mother. As we came to a 
deep gully in the trail, Father threw several rails into the ditch to 
keep the wagon wheels from sinking into the mire. Mother was sit- 
ting high on the wagon seat, her feet braced against the dashboard, 
holding the lines of the mule team taunt, with Father at the head 
of the team, leading them gently down the ravine. As the front 
wheels hit the rails, Mother somersaulted from her seat and the right 
front wheel passed over her chest. Later, she told us that she had 
presence of mind enough to roll over, thus preventing the hind 
wheels from passing over her body as the wagon emerged from the 
gulch. We were never able to determine exactly how she escaped 
death, unless in some miraculous manner the rails lay in such posi- 
tion as to protect her from fatal injury. 
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LIFE IN OKLAHOMA 


We soon arrived at the ‘‘Squatter’s Camp grounds’’ and our 
genial host, Mansfield, helped us build a kind of log dugout covered 
with earth, where we found shelter from the elements in a strange 
land. The family of seven consisted of two parents and five chil- 
dren; their approximate ages were George, Jr., 13, Martha 12, Nona 
10, Minnie 5 and Frank 3. 


Besides our own and Uncle Steve’s family living on Mr. Mans- 
field’s land, there was the widower Jacob Soric with four teen age 
children; Emerson, Elmer, Emmett and Amy. I have good reason 
to remember Emmett for he rescued me from a watery grave in my 
attempt to swim in a nearby pool. 


Another family was that of M. M. Watson, his wife Rose, and 
two small fairhaired children. They lived in a dugout in the bank 
above the river bottom near the hut of Uncle Steve and Aunt Katie. 
The colony received their water supply from a 30 foot well equipped 
with ‘‘Old Oaken Bucket.’’ 


Our livestock were either tied during the night or kept in a 
corral. However, during the day it was my responsibility to herd 
the cows. One day these inquisitive bovines found their way to 
MeFeter’s corn field. The ‘‘bawling out’’ I received lasted long 
enough to prevent any further trespassing. 


Chiggers, centipedes, snakes. flies and tarantulas were our fre- 
quent and uninvited visitors. Also mosquitoes of the variety that 
eaused malaria. We lost two cows with either Texas fever, ana- 
plasmosis, yellow jaundice, or dry murrain. Two horses also died 
during the summer with what we now know as sleeping sickness, or 
Encephalomyelitis. 


Since money was a scarce item in those days, Father and I found 
employment. among the Indians. June 14, 1891, my fourteenth birth- 
day found Father and me breaking prairie for the Indians at $1 per 
acre along the bottom land of Euchee Creek. Each of us had a team 
and a 12-inch-mould board breaking plow. Father would lay out 
a plot of ground to be broken, drive a straight furrow by the aid 
of flag poles, and then we would go round and round until the de- 
sired acreage was completed. Since it was my birthday, Father 
suggested that I lay off plowing long enough to bag six nearly grown 
squirrels for my birthday dinner. The savory aroma and taste of 
that feast still lingers as a happy memory. 


When there was no land to be broken, Father helped build log 
houses or made wooden caskets to bury dead Indians. Strangely 
enough there appears after all these years in The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, the following item: ‘‘A number of early citizens in 
Cushing, Oklahoma, (Sac and Fox country) recall what was standard 
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procedure for partners in the hardware and casket business. The 
same casket was used as long as the box held together for burial 
purposes at $50 per service. Some boxes were used as many as 50 
times at $50 per trip to the burial grounds of the Sac and Fox In- 
dians, who buried their dead on hides stretched high on poles. The 
casket was used to carry the dead to the burial ground, then returned 
to stock and when payment day rolled around, this man and his 
partner were on hand with their claims for caskets and collected for 
same before the Indian survivors received their payments.’”* 


According to my personal knowledge, Father never heard of or 
engaged in the above practice which came to light after the land 
opened. 


By referring to the accompanying map, Line B, one can follow 
the route to our Indian employment. From squatter’s camp we went 
north about one mile, forded the Cimarron River and travelled in a 
southeasterly direction to Euchee Creek. The route caused us to 
pass over Big Creek and the smaller Cabin Creek, the latter having 
a small spring available for camping purposes. During these trips 
of some 20 miles distance, quite naturally we noted the favorable 
camp site on Cabin Creek, the general lay of the land and the loca- 
tion of a desirable homestead. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION 


Several times during the summer someone would give a false 
alarm, shouting ‘‘The Land is open.’’ Away they would dash across 
the river only to be turned back by the United States Marshals. 


Finally the day arrived when couriers from Guthrie officially 
announced that President Benjamin Harrison had issued a five day 
proclamation declaring the Sac and Fox Indian Reservation and 
other lands were to be thrown open for white settlement at high 
noon on September 22, 1891. This presidential announcement came 
as a climax to many anxious souls who were eagerly anticipating the 
event, and for some families it was the end of waiting over many 
months to secure a possible claim in the ‘‘Promised Land.”’ 


According to Dr. Grant Foreman:3 ‘‘The Cherokee or Jerome 
Commission, now so called, next negotiated on June 12, 1890, with 
the Sac and Fox Indians for their lands, comprising the eastern half 
of Lincoln County. Here the Sac and Fox Indians owned a tract 
of 479,667 acres ceded to them by the treaty of February 18, 1867. 
Allotments of 160 acres each were made to 584 Indians, in the total 


1QOrpha Russell, “Chief James Bigheart,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 4 ((Winter, 1954-55), p. 387. 

2The author observed one small Indian burial ground ef the Sac and Fox with 
the poles as described above. 

3Grant Foreman, 4 History of Oklahoma (University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, 1942). Sees We tae ° 43 
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amount of 87,683.60 acres after deducting eighteen hundred acres 
for school and agency purposes. 391,184 acres remained for white 
settlement, for which the Government paid them $485,000.’’ 


Muriel H. Wright says‘ that the Sac and Fox Agency was lo- 
cated about five miles southwest of the present town of Stroud, in 
Lincoln County and that the Sac and Fox reservation extended west 
from the Creek Nation between the Cimarron and North Canadian 
Rivers, an area now included in parts of Payne, Lincoln and Potta- 
watomie counties. 


The day before the opening, Mr. Watson left camp and was 
successful in staking a claim the day of the race along the Deep 
Fork bottoms, east of the present town of Chandler. Jacob Soric 
decided to try his luck on foot, so dashed directly across the Cimar- 
ron River to the east and secured an 80 acre tract with a spring and 
cedar trees. Another man was contesting his right to the 160 acres, 
so they decided each should have an 80 without further dispute. 


Since Mansfield had hunted down the Cimarron River he showed 
by a map how Father and his brother could make their way along 
the north legal side of the river in the vicinity of Cabin Creek where 
there was a cow trail up the steep bank on the south side of the 
stream. 


QUEST FoR A HomsE 


We will now follow Father and Uncle Steve on their quest for 
a home: Tuesday morning, September 22, 1891, the sun rose in a 
elear sky, with a tinge of frost in the air. At sunrise, Father and 
his brother saddled their horses, tied lunch and feed for their horses 
on the back of their saddles, and bade good-bye to their families. Be- 
cause of poor crossing facilities, it was necessary to go up Stillwater 
Creek (See map, Line A) some distance, to ford the stream. They 
then took an easterly course, passed the Van Arsdale homestead 
where a big black bear was caged in the front yard. The two men 
had difficulty in locating the mouth of Cabin Creek. However, a 
teen-age boy with a large goiter accurately directed them to the 
proper place. This boy’s father was later our northern neighbor. 


On arriving at the river about 11:00 am., they found a dozen 
other men on horseback waiting for the race. They advised Father 
and Uncle that it would be illegal to run from that place. The reply 
was, ‘‘We don’t need your advice.’’ All the other men turned their 
horses and disappeared, but returned shortly afterward. 


As 12 o’elock approached, all the contestants were lined up at 
the water’s edge. Father was riding ‘‘Topsy,’’ a black mare with 
1 white star on her forehead. She was very nervous and fretting 


4Muriel H. Wright, 4 Guide To The Indian Tribes of Oklahoma, (University 
»f Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1951). 
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with her front feet near the quick sand. Father turned to the man 
next to him, who appeared to have a watch, and asked the time. He | 
replied ‘‘Five minutes yet.’’ Father turned his horse’s tail to the | 
river for a new start just as the United States Marshals fired their | 
guns from the hill tops on the south side of the river. This little | 
jockeying, caused Father to lose a few seconds. The race was on. 
All horses headed through the shallow water toward a single objec- 
tive; a narrow, single cow trail heading up a steep bank some 20 feet | 
high on the south side of the Cimarron River, just below the mouth — 
of Cabin Creek. A man named Lee was the head man. He staked 
the first claim (See No. 1 on map). This man had waited a whole 
year to secure this choice bottom farm, and doubtless he had waded 
the river and surveyed the land with his eyes many times prior to 
the race. As fate would have it, this 160 acres proved to be the only 
Indian allotment in that area, so Lee lost possession. 


The second winner was Jo Yount, father of the boy with the | 
big goiter, who signaled taking claim No. 2. By this time Father | 
was pressing the third rider, son of Jo Yount, so closely that their | 
two horses jammed together going up the cow trail and Father’s 
coat came loose and dropped on the bank and his lariat rope became | 
untied. However, he gathered up the rope with his foot, ‘‘Gave | 
the gad to Topsy’’ and caused Jodie Yount to turn east, staking 
claim No. 3, leaving Father head man of the group. 


STAKING A CLAIM 


Estimating that he had travelled over a mile from the river 
boundry line, Father indicated he was staking claim No. 4 on the} 
map. Since his coat was lost containing white rags for flags, he | 
removed the flour sack containing grain for his horse, and used it] 


for a signal. 


At that time of the year, the blue stem grass was higher than 
a man’s head. Father looked around for a pole and saw a man/| 
without horse, with a hole dug in the ground, fresh chips lay nearby, 
but when asked to loan his ax (Sooner No. 1) said he had none. So 
Father rode his horse up to a small blackjack and tied his flags on 
the tree. By this time other riders had passed on their way south. 
one man, however, returned, saluting Father saying, ‘‘I’ve staked) 
the claim south of you, but there are two men and a woman camped 
on the creek, team unhitched, cooking their dinner and claiming the) 
land, and I do not know if they are on my claim or on yours.” 
(Sooners-No. 2). So the two men rode down to interview the tres-! 


passers. Meanwhile, Father’s brother, Uncle Steve, was fifth in the} 


j 


race and staked the homestead adjoining Father’s claim to the east., 


_ About two hours after the race a man named ‘‘O’Hara’’ came 
driving a team hitched to a buggy down the wagon trail (See Line 
B on the map) from the west and immediately contacted the tw 
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men and the woman campers who pointed at my Father and said, 
‘‘The little man on the black mare is a sooner.’’ With this informa- 
tion O’Hara hustled around and in some manner made out the legal 
description of the land, and went to the Guthrie Land Office and 
filed on the claim. 


EVENTS AT THE CLAYTON Forp 


At this time, we will return to the ‘‘Squatter’s Camp’’ back 
across the river and follow events there. Before leaving, Father 
had given me instructions what to do at the time of the run. I was 
to hitch up the mule team to the big wagon provided with side- 
boards, wagon bows and canvas, loaded with bedding and camping 
supplies, and was to be ready at the Clayton Ford, above the mouth 
of Stillwater Creek, on the Cimarron River just before noon, and 
after the race look for him at the Cabin Creek camp ground. 


At the river I saw a sight never to be forgotten. Hundreds of 
anxious home seekers had gathered at this vantage point. Among 
the eager throng were many covered wagons, vehicles of all descrip- 
tions, sulkeys, rigs, spring wagons, buggies, anything with wheels, 
men on foot and on horseback. This was merely a sample of what 
was taking place at many other strategic points along the boundry 
lines of the Sae and Fox Indian Reservation. 


At the sound of the guns sharply at 12 o’clock noon, the race 
was on. Many persons had never experienced the treacherous na- 
ture of ‘‘quicksand’’ and midway across the river some teams were 
allowed to stop and rest. This gave the wheels of their wagons a 
chance to settle and become tightened in the grip of the sand. I 
followed the crowd, kept my team moving and safely landed on the 

other side of the river (the Route labled ‘‘B’’ on the map). The 
present town of Ripley is located on the hill above the river bottom, 
and at about this spot my trail came upon the uplands. 


At the top of the rise, I was confronted by a raging prairie fire, 
headed directly toward me from the South. Fires were started to 
facilitate locating corner stones for legal identification of lands. 
' Observing a man in a wagon nearby, I asked for a match to make 
a back fire. He replied, ‘‘No, you little devil, there is enough fire 
now.’’ Watching my chance I drove the team through a low burn- 
| Ing place, and sought safety in the burnt area. 


After further danger from fire had passed, I proceeded on my 
/ way toward Cabin Creek. About the middle of the afternoon I came 
} to the top of the hill west of our homestead, and looking down the 
' valley saw Father and his black steed. He quickly recognized me 
| and his team and we proceeded to the camping grounds. My first 
question naturally was, ‘‘Did you get a claim?’’ He replied, ‘‘Yes.’’ 
Then I asked, ‘‘What are all these people doing here?’’ Father said 
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that they were also claiming the land, and my poor heart sank, for 
even though a boy, I had heard of contests before. 


Sometime later that evening, some men who had made the race 
with Father came up and informed the several prospective contes- 
tants that they had witnessed the race from the described area at 
the mouth of Cabin Creek on the river, and would testify for Father 
as the legal owner of the land. With this information most of the 
claimants disappeared, a few remained. 


When Father told me about his coat, I rode Topsy back 
across the route he had travelled and recovered it, apparently where 
it had fallen. 


We also took a tour around and found a log foundation freshly 
laid (Sooners No. 8) on the northwest quarter of the claim. Then 
to the south across the fork of the creek was a brush shed built by 
an old soldier (Sooner No. 4).° 


Tur Day AFTER THE RUN 


The morning after the run, I helped Father remove the top 
sideboards with wagon bows and canvas from the wagon for my 
tent, and he told me to stay until he returned. Then he drove away 
with the mule team with Topsy hitched on behind, intending to re- 
turn that night. 


Night came and no Father. A bewhiskered man with a six- 
shooter threatened to shoot me. I said, ‘‘You shoot! This is my 
Dad’s claim.’’ Another man intervened and said, ‘‘Don’t shoot the 
kid. He is not to blame.’’ Somehow the night wore away and on 
the second day, still no Father. That evening some men set fire to 
the grass intending to burn my camp. Fortunately the grass was 
still quite green in the bottoms and I easily licked the blaze. 


My camp was beneath a large oak tree and during the night I 
was awakened and startled by the hooting of an owl overhead, the 
first one I had ever heard. 


At noon, on the third day, just as I had finished eating my 
lunch, two men on foot came to my camp stating they had lost their 
party since the race and were very hungry. I started to fry my 
remaining sow-belly and flapjacks over the fire, not sure when I 
would eat again, when they grabbed them from the skillet and ate 
the food half cooked. Someone later told me these men each staked a 
claim southeast of Cushing, but I never met them afterward. In- 
cidentally, I learned to flip hot cakes from the skillet into the air two 
at a time. 


Late the third night Father came back and explained his delay 
in returning. When he reached ‘‘Squatter’s Camp’’ he found 


5 Father. did not make the April 22, 1889 race. 
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Mother at the point of death. As a result of her previous injury 
and a severe attack of malaria fever, she had given birth to a pre- 
mature baby boy. My little brother lived only a week and was 
buried on the southwest corner of our homestead. Someone rode a 
horse to Perkins, about ten miles away, to get the elder Dr. Hol- 
brook, the nearest known physician. Under his care Mother re- 
covered from her illness and was able to move to the claim late in 
October. 


IMPROVING THE COLAIM 


Meanwhile, Father made various trips across the river. He 
brought a repaired mowing machine and we cut a lot of blue stem 
grass for forage and building sheds for the livestock. It was my 
good fortune to eut the first oak tree for our one room log house. 
The stump of this tree resembled the work of a beaver; in later years 
my technique improved. 


Friendly neighbors helped raise the log house and we moved 
into it with half of the roof completed during a drizzling rain. 
Somewhat after the fashion of Abraham Lincoln. I helped Father 
split rails for the corral and the manufacture of clapboards for the 
roof of our log cabin. Oak trees, some 18 to 20 inches in diameter, 
were felled and the trunks eut in lengths of about two and one half 
feet. These sections were split in half with heavy iron wedges, then 
quartered and the center cores removed and used for chinking the 
log house. The quarters were further divided by using a frow and 
mallet. Now the younger generation would consult a dictionary to 
learn the nature of a frow. It was a heavy iron blade about one 
foot long with an eye at one end for a handle. With the aid of a 
heavy forked log we manipulated the split sections by a series of 
splittings, until the final shingle-like clapboard was perfected, about 
one half of an inch in thickness, 


FInInGc ON THE HOMESTEAD 


About a month after the race, Father went to Guthrie to file 
m his claim and much to his surprise found that the man, O’Hara, 
nad filed on the same land soon after the race, so the only thing 
eft to do was to file a contest. The attorney for O’Hara offered 
‘o settle for one hundred dollars, but Father replied, ‘‘The claim is 
egally mine and I can prove it, hence will not offer a cent.’’ 


Tn order to fight the contest, Father had to have money, which 
was pretty scarce in those days. He learned that a man named 
3lackburn had a little to spare, and I recall accompanying Father 
‘o see him. He lived down the river some distance. Our case and 
1eed was stated to the prospective lender and he asked how much 
ve needed. Father replied that $200 would be enough and offered 
fo secure the loan by mortgaging onr mule team. Blackburn re- 
lied, ‘‘If your word is no good, neither will your bond be,’’ and 


| 

| 
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| 
gave Father the money. Thus revealing the nature of some of. 
those early pioneers, not all of whom were horse thieves and robbers. 
Father’s first act after selling the mule team, was to repay the 
generous donor. 


The contest finally came to trial more than ten years later. 
Witnesses who ran with Father and knew him, testified in his be- 
half. The defendant failed to appear in person, being represented | 
only by his lawyer. 


The ‘‘Notice of Publication’’ appearing in the ‘‘Cushing In-; 
dependent’’ is as follows : | 


NOTICH FOR PUBLICATION 


Land Office at Guthrie, O.T., March 25, 1903. 


i 

Notice is hereby given that the following named settler has filed 
notice of his intention to make final proof in support of his claim and ! 
that said proof will be made before John P. Hinkel, U. S. Commissioner 
at Ripley, Oklahoma on April 28, 19038, viz : 


George W. Stiles 


For the lots 3 and 4 and the E.% of the S.W.% of Sec. 31, Twp 18% 
north of range 5 east. 


He names the following witnesses to prove his continuous residence 
upon and cultivation of said land viz; 


Charles S. Gibson, Edward L. McCoy, Joseph Yount, Stephen D. Stiles, 
all of Cushing, Oklahoma 
John J. Boles, Register. 


On October 1, 1903, the patent was issued to George W. Stiles} 
being Homestead Certificate No. 6055, recorded Oklahoma Vol. 105,; 
Page 423. 


The stone located at the southwest corner of Father’s quarter 
section was a township corner. This rectangular sand stone monu- 
ment had six horizontal lines on each of the four sides, indicating} 
it was six miles in a straight line north, east, south or west to an 
other township corner. 


The Sae and Fox Reservation also contained 40 acre lots. Con 
sequently, at the corner of each such forty, a flat stone about one 
foot high bore the inscription 1/16, meaning it divided the section} 
into 16 plots of 40 acres each. At our southeast corner a lone black} 
oak tree about two rods distant, had a partly healed blaze pointing 
toward the corner stone and was known as a ‘‘witness tree.’’ These 
corner stones have long since disappeared with the advent of mode 
highways. 


4 8 Taken from Mother’s note book or diary containing about 40 pages relating 
incidents when a young woman until life in Oklahoma, in possession of the author! 
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Faminy AFFAIRS 


A further note concerning I’ather’s brother, Stephen D. Stiles, 
s of historical importance. ‘The very first night Mother came to 
he claim she acted as midwife to Aunt Katie, Uncle Steve’s wife, 
who gave birth to a girl, Jennie, the first new baby born in that 
1eighborhood. Other children in Uncle Steve’s family who still sur- 
yvived their parents and elder sister, are Howard, Etta, Edward and 
Merd. 


During the first winter on the claim considerable work was 
accomplished by clearing and burning brush and scrub oak from 
and desired for cultivation. When spring arrived, the sod plow was 
yusy turning the rich sandy loam. The older children of the family 
mud Mother were busy planting corn, kaffir and other crops, by 
ising a spade cutting a crevice in the edge of a sod furrow and 
oressing the soil in place after planting. ‘Those early garden crops 
yf okra, and black eyed peas are never to be forgotten. 


Huntine Days: Winp ANIMALS 


A part of my activities was furnishing meat for the family. 
Armed with an old 12 gauge muzzle loader, I seldom returned with- 
ut an ample supply of quail in season, rabbits and squirrels. There 
vere no laws governing hunting, nor stamps required for shooting 
wild ducks. On one occasion I bagged five Mallards at cne shot. 
(wo squirrels at one firing was not uncommon. Recalling the Bible 
‘tory of David and Goliath on one occasion I saw a squirrel lying 
igh on the limb of a tree and selecting a pebble from the brook, 
wrought him down the first time I used my sling shot. This per- 
ormance was never repeated, so it must have been accidental rather 
han skillful throwing. 


Before the land was broken, the small streams were clear as 
rystal. Many times I observed channel catfish, perch and bass mill- 
ng around in pools three or four feet deep. Those days are gone 
orever. 


With reference to fur bearing animals, my younger sister, Nona, 
ided me one time in capturing six large skunks in the base of a hol- 
ow tree. Their skins were sold for $2.85. Opossum pelts brought 
ass money than prime skunk hides. Near this same locality sometime 
fterwards, I was walking without dog or gun, about noon along 
cow path beside the creek, when my olfactory senses warned that 
-wild animal was near. Looking upward, I saw lying asleep on the 
imb of a big oak, a full grown bob cat. After watching it awhile, 

passed on, but the creature was gone upon my return. On an- 
ther occasion, I was fishing on the bank of Huchee Creek, when 
irectly across the stream, within a few yards, a lynx came stealthily 
own beside the roots of a sycamore tree, took a lap of water and 
uietly disappeared. The animal was identified by tufts of black 
airs on his ears. 
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One night after a party, I accompanied a girl named, Susie 
Lunstord, home on horseback. Returning homeward old Ben, our | 
hound dog, located a creature under a rock beside the road. To | 
satisty my curiousity, I dismounted from my pony, lifted the rock, 
and received the full broadside of repellent agent from the striped | 
animal. My only good suit of clothes hung on the clothesline a | 
whole week betore being deodorized. 


Early in the morning, the spring followed the opening, we 
often heard the ‘‘gobble, gobble’’ ot a wild turkey a short distance 
trom our claim. Desirmg to add to the family larder, I had the, 
old gun loaded with coarse shot ready for the next warning. Sure | 
enough, a iew days later Father called me about daybreak saying, 
‘““The old gobbler is calling you.’’ Hopping out of bed, scantily 
clad, I grabbed the gun and started toward the object of my quest. | 
Knowing the terrain of the iand, I judged the bird was near a gully, 
from which a close approach was possible. Soon I came near the 
object of my search. I waited for his ‘‘gobble, gobble’’ and located ; 
an object moving through the hali burnt grass and scrub oak. , 
Feeling sure it was the turkey I took good aim and fired. Chmbing 
from the pit, i was horrified to see a man standing where I believed 
the turkey was strutiing. 1 ran up to him and asked if he was hurt. 
Lowering his trousers, we observed smali trickles of blood from the 
gun shot wounds. My aim was periect tor the intended victim. He 
replied, that he did not think that the shot was serious, however. I 
oitered to get a doctor but he declined. Unknown to each other, both 
of us were stalking the same turkey, which escaped unharmed. He 
afterwards remarked that he thought the Indians were aiter him.} 
On reaching home, Mother noticmg my great agitation, asked what | 
had happened. I told her I had shot our new neighbor, Ed McCoy.) 
This man had recently acquired the rough claim adjoining us on 
the south, and it was the first time that we knew it was occupied. 
In later years, McCoy testified tor Father in settlement of his con- 
test. He was subsequently elected County Sheriff on the Republican 
ticket. Apparently my accidental shooting was not a serious handi- 
cap to his future career. Over the years, | have been thankful the) 
old gun was not loaded with buckshot, and was not a modern weapon. 


Neighboring boys and I used to go ‘‘coon hunting’’ occasionally | 
during winter months. On this particular occasion, four or five of! 
us had spent the early hours attempting to keep up with our 
hounds. We would hear their melodious voices far up Cabin Creek, 
then west toward Big Creek. Finally their clamor was faintly heard 
down toward the Cimarron River. We scrambled through brush, 
briars, fell down hills and finally, after midnight, came to a large 
oak tree in the bottom land. The six or seven dogs were frantically 
barking and trying to climb the tree. Since it was bright moonlight 
we saw a large object high in the tree, and while discussing the 
situation the creature crashed down landing on the ground near us 
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boys and the dogs. With a human-like scream, the animal bounded 
away into the thicket. Neither boys or dogs desired to hunt further 


that night. Experienced hunters told us it was probably a panther, 
and that we were lucky to be alive. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


Another personal encounter with death occurred the spring after 
the race. Our cows and horses grazed on the open range during the 
day and were corralled at night. One afternoon I set out on foot 
to find our animals. They were located in a beautiful little valley 
a mile away on the school section. From the nearby hill I saw them 
grazing among a herd of two or three hundred long-horn Texas steers, 
and among them was also a wild deer. Desiring to approach the 
deer as closely as possible, I crept down the hillside and came quite 
close to the animal before its white tail raised and it began to gallop 
away. This startling event caused the nearest steer to lower its head, 
and sensing my presence, bellowing, charged directly toward me. 
I could almost feel the breath of the raging animal on my face. A 
lone oak tree was in view but too far away for protection. Either 
from instinct, a trace of courage, or perhaps a silent prayer, I 
stopped, removed my vest, and seizing one end swung it lariat 
fashion over my head, and yelling, faced the furious beast. The 
entire herd turned their tails and fled. The cows and horses were 
easily driven home in safety. The vest that saved my life was among 
clothing sent us from relatives in New Jersey, for which I was very 
grateful. 


ILLNESS 


Pioneer settlers experienced many hardships. Among them was 
sickness. Kindly neighbors often sat up nights to nurse and care for 
the suffering. A modern well equipped hospital and trained nurses 
were unknown luxuries. 


According to Mother’s Diary, our eldest sister, Martha, became 
lost the last evening in February, 1892, and remained out all night. 
She came home the next morning carrying a few wild flowers in 
her hand saying she was very much frightened and tried to sleep 
under a tree. We supposed she was staying with a neighbor, so had 
not been out searching for her. A short time later she became ill 
with an obscure fever, and Dr. William H. Scott, who homesteaded 
north of Cushing attended her. His diagnosis was ‘‘sleeping sick- 
ness.’’ She was semi-conscious and bedfast several weeks before re- 
covery. Today we presume she had encephalomyelitis caused by a 
virus, the same type that affects horses and it was probably trans- 
mitted by the bite of infected mosquitoes. In recent years scientists 
have demonstrated the presence of this virus in various species of 
birds and other wild life, and certain mosquitoes feeding on them 
could carry the infection to humans. 
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Harty Reuieious Lire 


The religious life of early settlers was kept alive by devout in- 
dividuals. Mother organized a small sunday school under the black 
oak trees in our front yard. Only a few neighboring children at- 
tended. At Easter, this group was transferred to Cottonwood School, 
a log structure I helped build, one mile west and one north located 
on the southeast corner of A. B. Georgia’s homestead. Mother’s 
Diary further says, ‘‘We have now about 30 scholars.’’ In addition 
to teaching a class, she was appointed ‘‘Chorister.’’ Incidentally 
the literature for the sunday school was donated by various indi- 
viduals including our eastern relatives. 


One of the events that was not uncommon in those early days 
occurred when a family camped near our place. During the night 
an elderly woman died, presumably from natural causes. Mother 
and other neighbors prepared a shroud and aided in burial arrange- 
ments. Father helped furnish a pine box for a coffin and aided 
in digging a grave. In the absence of a minister, Charles 5. Gibson, 
our neighbor, read the burial ritual from an Episcopal prayer book 
at the grave side, thus committing to earth the last remains of some 
unknown traveller without record in the files of vital statistics. 


An event of much importance was the organization of a sing- 
ing school for the young music-minded citizens of the community. 
Someone had said that the people who sing are less apt to go to jail 
than those who do not. Perhaps that was one reason why the writer 
was spared that experience. Since the early tutoring of that primi- 
tive school, I have had a lot of fun occupying the bass section of a 
Methodist church choir, or engaging in city choruses for nearly half 
a century. Our professor was named Smith, a small, sandy haired 
man, who lived at Stroud, perhaps thirty miles distant. He either 
rode a horse or drove one hitched to a buggy. Quite often Professor 
Smith would stay all night and share our hospitality. We generally 
received extra tutoring for such accommodation. The classes in 
vocal music began with the rudiments. With Mother’s assistance, I 
was able to make a fair rating. We still have the faded yellow hymn 
book used during those early days. Some of us more advanced 
pupils were invited to sing at Fourth of July celebrations. One I 
recall was held at Cushing under a brush arbor, at the time an epi- 
demic of food poisoning occurred. The source of the infection was 
ascribed to contaminated ice cream. Many persons became violently 
ill soon after eating, and the modern bacteriologist would have called 
it “staphylococcus poisoning.’’ Fortunately there were no fatali- 
ties. 

OUTLAWS 


The second school house I helped build was named ‘‘Indepen- 
dence’’, located two miles south of Cottonwood—after the district 
ye UnOE were changed—or one mile west and one south from our 

ome. 
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One Sunday it was announced that a special church service 
would be held there the following Tuesday evening by some itinerant 
preacher. As was my custom, I planned to attend this meeting, con- 
sequently I started on foot up the hill toward the school house. It 
was just dusk and on reaching the hilltop, a sudden burst of shoot- 
ing took place directly in tront of our house, and Ben was making a 
terrible racket. Hastening back toward home, I met two men with 
a team and spring wagon coming up the road. The men explained 
they were just shooting to hear the old dog bark, and assured me that 
nothing serious was wrong. They asked where I was going, and kid 
like, I told them about the meeting announced at the school house. 
They invited me to ride with them as they would go that way. On 
the south side of the road, near the top of the hill, the widower, Ber- 
lin, lived in a log house with several teen-age children. As we came 
opposite the cabin, the shooting began again. Meanwhile, I was 
becoming rather suspicious of my hosts. ‘The rear of their spring 
wagon resembled a small arsenal. As they fired toward the log 
house, the occupants fled to safety, this I learned on my return. 
They offered me a drink of whiskey, at any rate something in a 
bottle. On my refusal to partake they began more shooting and 
swearing. ‘They commended me for my courage in riding with 
them. ‘lhe road angled across the section toward the school house, 
and on arrival they hitched their horses and went inside the build- 
ing, as the door was unlocked. 


A single kerosene lamp hung inside at the front of the single 
room. After lighting the lamp one man made rings around it with 
his six shooter while the other amused himself by sitting in the door- 
way and firing bullets through the windows. Since no one else came 
for the meeting, probably a talse notice, one man suggested that they 
‘take me along with them as they intended to rob a bank at Guthrie 
the next morning. The better judgment of the other man prevailed 
and after the two argued for some time, I was permitted to go home, 
with the warning to tell no one. On the way home I stopped at 
Berlin’s house, since he was the Justice of the Peace, and related my 
experience. Nothing was done to follow the presumed outlaws; 
however, we learned shortly afterwards that a bank was robbed at 
Guthrie ‘the next day. It was reported that the ‘‘ Doolin Gang’’ com- 
mitted the robbery. Thereafter, invitations to ride with strangers 
were gracefully refused. 


Horse THIEVES 


A second experience with probable gun-men may be of interest. 
‘Soon after the opening, the Sac and Fox Indians desired to fence 
their allotments with barb wire. Consequently, seven teamsters were 
engaged to haul the wire from Sapulpa to the Indian village on 
Euchee Creek. About noon, the first day of our journey, a stranger 
on horseback approached the first team owned and driven by Hi 
Newlon, and asked where we intended to camp that night. Newlon 
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replied, ‘‘None of your d: business.’’ Newlon’s team was a fine 
pair of medium sized horses, well suited for saddle purposes. Later 

in the day, we learned there had been a skirmish between some out- 

laws and United States Marshals the previous night and several 
horses killed. With this warning, it was decided to guard our. 
horses during the remainder of the trip. Returning from Sapuipa 
with loaded wagons, we camped for the night. The weather was — 
chilly and it was misting. Shortly after midnight, I was relieved 
from my turn on guard duty, and as my successor took over, he dis- _ 
covered two men crawling in the grass toward Newlon’s team. A 

shot over their heads warned the intruders who quickly retreated into 

the thicket. Our camp was soon awake, but no further attempt was | 
made to rustle the horses during the rest of the trip. | 


THE COMING OF THE SAWMILL 


The second year, following the Opening, a small sawmill came} 
to the north end of our farm. Custom sawing of native lumber was | 
done for many persons in our vicinity. The principal species | 
of trees were oak of several kinds (burr, white, black, post and water), ; 
elm, cottonwood, sycamore, walnut, pecan, and a few hickory, cedar | 
and hackberry. 


Many valuable trees were sacrificed to make lumber for build- 
ing purposes. With cross-cut saw and ax, I helped Father cut the) 
branches and tops of felled trees into fire wood which we suld Cush-} 
ing housewives at $1 per load. Of course the lumber was much! 
needed for the comfort and welfare of the settlers; however, when 
some of my favorite squirrel trees were marked for destruction, I 
often said, ‘‘ Woodman, spare that tree.’’ 


In those early days, it was rumored that valuable walnut log 
were often stolen from various localities in the Territory and shippe 
abroad, commanding high prices for furniture making and other 
purposes. | 

Indiscriminate cutting of timber, in many eases allowed soil 
erosion to occur, and it was not long before flash floods were carry+ 
ing our rich soil downward to the Mississippi delta. Nature ha 
planted clumps of wild plum and other shrubs in low places t¢ 
prevent soil erosion, but the new settlers soon removed them, an 
today washed out gulleys are the result. We now realize that mue 
native sod on sloping lands should never have been disturbed b 
the breaking plow. 


Perhaps it is pure sentiment, but we have a beautiful whit: 
oak (Quercus albus) tree 50 feet high growing in our Denver yare 
I brought a single acorn from the Oklahoma homestead over 30 year* 
ago, and here birds build their nests and squirrels find a safe refuge 
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Having FRgIGHT 


Shortly after the Sac and Fox Reservation was opened, Winn 
Hull erected a small store building on the hill southwest of the 
present city of Cushing. It was located near the wagon trail leading 
toward Huchee Creek. All groceries and supplies were hauled, 
usually from Guthrie, some 40 miles southwest, or occasionally from 
Mulhall, the nearest railroad point. During the first two or three 
years, Father and I would take turns in hauling freight for Hull’s 
store. The round trip required about four days, over rough, rutty 
dirt roads, without bridges. We were usually paid in groceries. 


After we began raising cash crops, we hauled them to market, 
and upon our return brought a load of merchandise for Hull’s. I 
recall one trip when I took a load of cotton to the cotton gin across 
the railroad tracks in West Guthrie. On my arrival, the cotton 
buyer made the usual announcement that the cotton market had 
dropped that day, knowing full well I would not haul the lcad back 
home. 


A few days before the Cherokee Strip opened, Septzmber 16, 
1893, Hull’s wife and three children came from the East and arrived 
at Guthrie. The wagon that met them was inadequately supplied 
with bedding. I was hauling my last load of freight for the store 
and upon learning this shared my own with them. ‘Sleeping on the 
damp ground, because of my loaded wagon without sufficient cover- 
ing, I developed a ease of double quinsy, now known as tonsilitis. 
The night before the Strip opened, Dr. Scott came at midnight to 
lance my swollen tonsils. 


Soctat Lire 


During the summer of 1893, we raised a nice crop of water- 
melons. A few days prior to the opening of the Strip, several hun- 
dred schooner wagons passed our place enroute for the border. 
Since drinking water was scare and the weather sultry our melons, 
piled under the shade trees sold like hot cakes, the choicest demand- 
ing the unbelievable price of ten cents each, while the smaller ones 
sold for five cents. 


Inscribed on the canvas of one wagon was the slogan: ‘‘In God 
we trusted. In Kansas we busted. Let her rip. We’re bound for 
the Strip.’’ 


Mother’s Diary says we moved into our second home, made of 
native lumber from the homestead, March 4, 1893, the day President 
Cleveland was inaugurated for his second term. 


Sometime later, Mother’s youngest sister, Sylvia (‘‘ Aunt Vean’’, 
Mrs. Ves Baker) of Kenville, New Jersey, and her young children. 
Alice and Jerry, visited us. We were delighted to see relatives from 
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the East. Aunt Vean’s grandchildren are still talking about their 
Granny’s trip to Oklahoma. 


Our social life was not entirely neglected, even though the 
struggle for existence was difficult. The friendly feeling among 
neighbors was fostered by chicken dinners, pig roasts, watermelon 
feasts and parties at various homes. The mental process of trying 
to recall the proper names and initials of these persons after a half 
century is most thrilling. Each individual has left his or her mark 
upon me and they are chiefly remembered, not by their wealth, but 
by their friendly spirit and striking personality. Very few of these 
early settlers remain, and only their children or grandchildren are 
alive to tell the story of the pioneers. 


s ScHooL Days 


In those early days, school financing was a problem. There was 
one redeeming feature, however, the youth who earnestly desired 
an education generally succeeded in reaching the goal of his or her 
ambition. Though schools were limited in number, the teachers were 
well trained and much interested in their pupils, and encouraged 
them in every way possible. 


In addition to instruction received at school, parents with ade- 
quate schooling were of great assistance in advancing the welfare 
of their children’s education. Such were the circumstances facing 
the author in his pre-college days. It was quite a coincidence that 
I had a small part in the construction of the first school building 
in Cushing where I became a pupil soon after. Prior to the erection 
of this structure, school had been held in private homes or churehes. 


On May 15, 1895, a photograph was taken of eleven teams loaded 
with lumber from the Arkansas Lumber Company, Guthrie, O.T., to be 
hauled to Cushing for their new school building. On the left of 
the picture in front was Bob Munn, with a mule team hitched to 
his wagon loaded with shingles. Among other teamsters were Ed 
McCoy, Jasper Henderson, G. C. Hampton and myself, the remain- 
ing names are forgotten. 


The owner of the lumber yard was so pleased with such a large 
sale that he invited all hands into the nearby saloon (legal in those 
days). Being the youngest of the party, | lagged behind, and finally 
requested a bottle of soft drinks. A nearby ruffian accosted me 
and asked what 1 was drinking. Replying my choice was ‘‘root 
beer,’’ he attempted to forcibly make me drink a glass of whiskey. 
Another stranger interfered in my behalf. That event fixed my 
choice for aleoholic beverages and to this day I am a total abstainer, 


_ Six months later the school building was completed and Miss 
Minnie Gray began teaching about forty pupils coming from rural 
and urban districts. I was fortunate enough to be among those of 
advanced grade. : 
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Before the school year ended, Miss Gray became the bride of 
Mr. Clarence L. Lyon. They were married one Friday evening 
after school in the school room and every scholar remained to witness 
the ceremony. 


Throughout the school year Mrs. Lyon gave special attention to 
a few of us who were preparing to enter college, and spent extra time 
reviewing subjects most needed for college entrance. 


A recent issue of the Cushing Daily Citizen reports the visit 
of Mrs. Lyon after fifty-eight years to the scene of her pioneer 
teaching and courtship days. For the help and inspiration she gave 
me in those crucial days, I still address her at Christmas time as 
‘‘Dear Teacher’’ which she appreciates very much. 


COLLEGE AND SCIENTIFIC CAREER 


Prior to this time, desiring to plan my future occupation, I 
had applied for a job as clerk in one of the local mercantile stores 
in Cushing, but being a shy, poorly clad country youth. and inex- 
perienced, was refused employment. I then decided to secure an 
education in order to overcome such handicaps. 


The question of finances became a vexing problem when I began 
talking about entering college. During the spring of 1896, Father 
promised me the proceeds from a sod crop of cotton for my college 
entrance fee. The land was raw prairie and had many running 
oak grubs to be removed. It required long hours of labor to break 
and disk the soil to prepare it for planting the cotton seed. The 
young crop was carefully hoed, thinned and cultivated. It was a 
pretty sight when the pink blooms first appeared. and even a much 
prettier one, when the cotton bolls began to burst. Since so much 
time was required to prepare the soil the crop was late in maturing. 
My sisters helped me pick the cotton, even then, I was two weeks 
late in entering College. 


A few days before entering the freshman class of the Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, I joined the First Methodist Church at Cushing. 
This proved to be one of the most important events of my life. On 
the day of my departure, Father drove me to Stillwater in our big 
wagon. At that time it required a full day to make the twenty-five 
mile trip. I was the first student from the Cushing area to enter 
and graduate from the College. By strict economy and a little help 
from home, and by doing janitor service and chores on the college 
farm at ten cents per hour, I was able to meet college expenses. 
This was the common practice among male students in those early 
years. 


At the close of our sophomore year, George L. Holter, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, requested anyone desiring to elect chemistry as 
a major subject for the following two years, to consult Fim after 
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class. Only two of us responded. There was no question as to the 
ability of my classmate, Tom T. Goff, but when my turn came for 
the interview Professor Holter remarked, ‘‘Deacon, your only quali- 
fication is stick-to-it-ive-ness,’’ and permitted me to choose chemis- 
try as my major. During my senior year, I was the one chosen as 
student assistant in the Chemistry department. They probably 
called me ‘‘Deacon’’ because my best suit of clothes was ‘‘A hand- 
me-down’’. from an uncle back East, and made me look like a 
preacher. Another likely reason for the nickname was the fact that 
I had been hired at $4.00 per month as janitor at the little Methodist 
church. 


In this connection an incident occurred one Sunday evening I 
shall never forget. One of my duties as church janitor was to always 
have the kerosene lamps filled with oil, the wicks trimmed, and the 
globes clean and shining. The large cluster of lamps hanging in the 
center of the sanctuary were properly cared for. However, like the 
foolish virgins, I suddenly realized that the single lamp suspended 
over the pulpit had been neglected. I silently prayed the oil would 
hold out. Just as the Minister had pronounced the benediction and 
said ‘‘Amen,’’ the lamp began to flicker and went out. 


There were six members of our class who graduated June 1, 
1900. Of whom three are still living: Mrs. Cora (Donart) Coffey 
of Oklahoma City; John S. Malone, Shawnee, and myself. We cele- 
brated our 55th anniversary this year. 


At $30.00 per month. I was emploved for the following school 
year as an assisstant in biology under Dr. L. L. Lewis at the college. 
During this period I passed a Civil Service examinaton, as a Scien- 
tifie Aid in bacteriology and zoology. On June 1, 1901 I was ap- 
pointed to the Pathological Division Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture at a salary of $40.00 per month, and 
stationed at Washineton, D. C. This same position today calls for 
a salary of about $225.00 per month. Working during the day from 
9:00 am. to 4:00 p.m. in the laboratory to pay my school expenses 
and support a family, I entered the night class of George Washing- 
ton University. Taking advantage of holidays and 30 working days 
of annual leave, by the end of 8 years, I was able to obtain both an 
M. D. and Ph. D. degree. I was also the honor student of my medical 
class of fifty-eight members receiving prizes for the best examina- 
tion in Pediatrics and Dermatology. My doctorate degree was 


granted under the direction of General George M. Sternberg, Pro- 
fessor of Bacteriology. 


On June 30, 1902, Miss Bessie A. Loud became my wife. She 
had been employed in the U. S. Census Bureau. We wer2 married 
in the Metropolitan Memorial Methodist church in Washington, 
D. C. To this union four children have been born: Merritt L., 
Sibley W., William W. and Alice B. Stiles. Our eldest son. Merritt, 


et Ae seed 
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Vas born June 26. 1903 on the Oklahoma homestead. and was the 
irst male student of an alumnus to enter the A. and M. College at 
Stillwater. 


Events of the following half century is a story by itself. Briefly, 
luring this period, more than eighty articles have been published, covy- 
ring a variety of subjects in the field of sanitation, preventive medi- 
sine, and disease transmission from animals to man. In 1909, I be- 
same a member and later Fellow of the American Public Health 
Association, and while in active service was also a member of many 
ther scientific and medical societies, and was listed under ‘‘Who’s 
Who in Medicine and Science.’’ 


Through a Civil Service examination, in 1905, I was appointed 
the first Bacteriological Chemist in the Bureau of Chemistry under 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, ‘‘Father of the Pure Food Law of 1906’’. 
Until 1912, my work was concerned with the bacteriologleal exam- 
nation of various food products including, milk, water, oysters and 
ther commodities entering into interstate commerce. 


Because of my wife’s health I was transferred to Denver, Colo- 
rado in 1912 and engaged in field and laboratory work until 1918 
when I returned to the Bureau of Animal Industry. I established, 
ind was in charge, of the first research laboratory of that Bureau 
n Denver, retiring in 1947 at the age of seventy. This laboratory 
s now located at the Federal Center, Denver, and serves the entire 
Western United States in animal pathology and medical research. 
or the following six years I was Director of Laboratory in the 
Colorado State Department of Public Health. Since retiring a 
second time I now have opportunity to do some church work, a little 
rriting, and exercise in my garden. 


Before concluding this article, mention should be made of my 
*ather’s family. Father died July 29, 1935, at the homestead at the 
ize of nearly eighty-three. Of our family of ten, only thre2 survive: 
ny mother, youngest brother, Lee R., and myself. Lee was born on 
he homestead and still resides there. In addition to his farming, 
1e has also been Deputy County Sheriff of Payne County for the 
yast thirteen years. Mother was ninety-eight years old April 22, 
1955, and is cared for by brother Lee and his wife, Jane. Mother 
gs one of the few survivors of those pioneer days and her life has 
een an inspiration to all who have known and loved her. 


OxuaHoma, A GREAT STATE 


The honest home-seeking men and women, who largely made up 
he population of the early settlers. were courageous and ventured 
‘rom comfortable firesides to establish new frontiers. This is the 
listory and spirit of our western civilization. The stalwart character 
ind educational standards of the descendants of those first pioneers 
ire attested by the generations of fine young men and women who 
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sprang from brave fathers and mothers. When it comes to superior 
merit in the field of human endeavor, record the fact that Oklahoma 
boys and girls rank high, if not first, in the field of athletics, stock 
judging, 4-H Club, and Future Farmers organizations. Also, the 
state schools, colleges and universities rank among the highest of 
the Nation. Personally, I am proud to have been an adopted son of 
Oklahoma, and I believe in the future welfare of the State. 
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MUSIC ON THE INDIAN TERRITORY FRONTIER 
By Kathleen Garrett 


The three small daughters of Mack and Florence Edmondson 
hurried into their freshly washed and ironed long-sleeved print 
aprons, laced quickly their high-topped shoes, and stood quiet as 
mice while their mother brushed and braided their long brown hair. 


This was a special day in the week; it was the day their music 
teacher drove out seven miles in a buggy from the small town which. 
served as postal, buying, and selling center for the community to 
give the whole family music lessons. 


It was a big day for the pupils and perhaps it was also for the 
teacher. The place was the Cherokee Nation in the Indian Terri- 
tory, and the time was the 1880’s. The circumstances were a triumph 
over unbelievable odds. Forty short years before into «en almost 
unpopulated, unsettled area of what is now the state of Oklahoma 
had come twelve thousand Cherokee Indians from their former home 
in the southeastern United States (four thousand of them had died 
on the way). Those forty years had seen tribal dissension resulting 
in murder, illnesses like malaria and typhoid, hard toil in clearing 
lands for farms and in building houses, barns, and fences, and civil 
war with its poverty, orphans, and ill-feeling. But they also had 
seen a tribal government established with its constitution and its 
courts. They had seen a national newspaper founded and a public 
school system and two seminaries for higher learning. 


7 


The advent of the music teacher symbolized a personal triumph, 
too. It meant that Mack and Florence Edmondson, living in a place 
far from a city, far from railroads, in a country not yet a part of 
the United States, a place often mistakenly thought of as the home 
of wild Indians and wilder outlaws, had overcome many obstacles to 
bring what culture was available to their little girls. 


The organ had been bought by selling a cow. And later on when 
the little girls had attended the Cherokee Female Seminary, they 
had learned to play on the fashionable piano. Back home again on 
vacations, they turned up their noses at the organ on which they 
had first learned to play and which had served them faithfully. 
{They complained that they couldn’t play on ‘‘that old organ,’’ so 
‘the organ was turned in on a piano. 


| Music lesson day was an event for the little girls, for it broke 
ithe monotony of a life with few visitors, put them in touch with 
the outside world, and gave them something to do. One of the little 
igirls had found that if she went to practise immediately after a meal, 
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her mother never made her do the dishes, and pleas of ‘‘Ma, make 
Cherrie come help us,’’ by the other two fell on deaf ears. ; 


It was probably an event, too, for their teacher—a Mrs. Sum- 
merfeldt (or something like this name, for seventy years may not 
have kept true the original spelling). She was probably very much 
pleased to find somebody in the so-called wilderness to appreciate 
her talents. She was the wife of a carpenter, and where she studied 
and from whom are lost with many another pioneer fact. 


Once a week she and her baby made the seven mile drive. Some- | 
times she would come early in the morning and spend the day; at 
other times she would come in the evening and spend the night. | 
Sometimes she was paid in money; more often by her own request | 
she was paid in products from the farm, and the buggy would start | 
on its homeward journey laden with sausage, or lard, or butter, or | 
eggs, or potatoes, or green beans, or apples, or peaches, eccording | 
to season. A part of her pay must have been the admiration she | 
drew from her pupils, for after the lessons or sometimes during them, 
she would give a concert. 


These were the days before the six months’ visit to the dentist; 
they were the days when a dentist in a pioneer community was al- 
most a phenomenon, and Mrs. Summerfeldt had but one front tooth. 
But teeth or no teeth she would seat herself at the organ, take her 
baby, Selma Florence, on her knee, and then ‘‘Bonaparte’s Retreat 
from Moscow,”’ ‘‘Brown’s Jubilee March,’’ ‘‘Listen to the Mocking 
Bird’’ would ring out in the farmhouse parlor, and send thrills up 
and down the spines of her audience. Or she would play and sing 
“The Old Tramp’’—-a Victorian tear jerker—and the most pleasur- 
able sense of sorrow filled her listeners and made bright their eyes 
in sympathy. 


Mrs. Summerfeldt at the organ was impressive and may have 
served as a stimulus, for years later two of the little girls studied 
music in Boston, the third in Chicago. 


Mrs. Summerfeldt must have been one of the first ‘‘career/ 
women,’’ and even motherhood did not cramp her style. For Selma) 
Florence’s necessary sustenance periods never interrupted the eount- | 
ing and the footpatting nor caused the music pupils to miss a note. 


The statement that the whole family took lessons is not strictly} 
accurate and must be qualified with an exception—Mack, the father. | 
If the term ‘‘young blade’’ can be applied to pioneer youth, he was 
one. His accouterments and constant companions were his gun, his 
boots, his hat and his pipe. When as a teen-ager it was time to 
obtain some advanced education, he decided that he knew more than 
the teachers. _ But on marriage he settled down to provide his wife 
and family with the best living the country afforded, a well equipped 
and productive farm with, eventually, a two-story house with five 
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bedrooms (no less), a parlor, a dining room, a kitchen, and numerous 
pantries. 


To have suggested that he take music lessons or even to take off 
his hat, take his pipe out of his mouth, and sit down in the parlor 
to listen to music was an insult to his pioneer manhood. And Mrs. 
Summerfeldt and her peculiarities came in for some mimicry. But 
oddly enough on the days she came it was strange how much work 
had to be done around the house. And when Mrs. Summerfeldt 
played, he was always to be found still with his hat on and with his 
pipe, standing outside the parlor door or window. And invariably 
he would call in and request some favorite tune. 


The mother, Florence, however, took lessons along with the 
little girls; and her granddaughter remembers her as an old lady 
still taking piano lessons. 


_ At the ages of twelve and ten the two older daughters packed 
their new clothes in the wonderful barrel-topped trunk, and drove 
with their parents fifty miles to the Cherokee National Female Sem- 
inary. The Seminary provided an excellent general eduzation for 
its Cherokee girl students—a curriculum planned by the Leads of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, South Hadley, Massachusetts, and carried 
out by its alumnae.! 


Singing was a part of the original curriculum initiated on the 
opening of the Seminary in 1851. Ellen Whitmore, its founder and 
first principal, writing in her journal on May 11, 1851, re:ords that 
she has the classes in history, grammar. arithmetic, and reading, that 
Sarah has the writing, botany, one class in grammar, one in arith- 
metic, and singing.2 Sarah Worcester may have had some training 
in music in the three and a half years that she was a student at 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, yet as a daughter of missionary parents, 
singing and playing an instrument were as natural to her as attend- 
ing church. 


The missionary, who ventured into the ‘‘foreign field’’ in the 
Nineteenth Century, as indeed he who ventures today, must of 
necessity have abilities and skills above and beyond those of his 
immediate profession. Samuel Austin Worcester, venturing mis- 
sionary into the Cherokee country in 1825, took with him as ‘‘addi- 
tional equipment”’ talents ranging from ‘‘printing a book to curing 
a beef.’’ And one of eourse was the ability to ‘‘sing and to teach 
others to sing.’® 


1See Althea Bass, 4 Cherokee Daughter of Mount Holyoke, (Muscatine, Iowa, 
1937) and Lola Garrett Bowers and Kathleen Garrett, eds, The Journal of Ellen 
Whitmore, (Tahlequah, Oklahoma, 1953). 

4 Bowers, op. cit., p. 20. 

3 Althea Bass, Cherokee Messenger, (Norman, Okletroma, 1938), p. 17. 
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Mussic seems to be a valuable concomitant to any religious en- | 
terprise, and Worcester soon found that the music-loving Cherokees - 
responded rewardingly. Hymns in their own language he composed | 
for them and printed in the Cherokee Hymn Book, which went | 
through at least a seventh edition (1845). But words were not 
enough, for he wished to give the Cherokees a singing-book, one from | 
which they could learn to read the notes. At length after much dis- 
couragement and difficulty, the Cherokee Singing Book was an ac- | 
tuality.¢ Samuel Worcester’s words and music, for he wrote both, 
have cheered and comforted Cherokees for many a year.° 


Not only for purposes of church and the Christianizing of the, 
heathen but for their own pleasure was music made a part of the| 
Worcester family life. By 1844, there were enough members of the’! 
Methodist Church among the Indian tribes to organize an Indian Mis- | 
sion Conference.6 The Reverend William H. Goode, superintendent | 
of Fort Coffee Academy in the Choctaw Nation, on his way to the} 
first session, visited the Worcesters and wrote of the visit, ‘‘De-} 
prived of society, they relied upon and developed other resources | 


of entertainment. Music, vocal and instrumental, was cultivated) 
297 | 
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Instruments were shipped from the East for the Worcester} 
children. John Orr Worcester, the second son, evidenced musical! 
talent and a tenor viol was sent from Boston for his and his brother’s 
use. Another instrument to come from Boston was a seraphine. 
Sarah writing in 1847 says that her father was putting up the in- 
strument and that they all had been trying to play it. So Sara 
Worcester, when the time came to begin her career as a teacher, takes 
the singing at the Cherokee Female Seminary. 


The early Cherokee education law which required that voca 
music be one of the teaching subjects of one of the Seminary teache 
was adhered to throughout the existence of the Seminary. Voca 
music was always a part of the Seminary activities, and record 
exist of the Seminary girls singing at concerts to raise money for 
charitable causes, singing at Commencement, singing at the exer 
cises for Examination Day.® They helped to swell the chureh choirs 
they contributed whenever ‘‘a musical number’’ was needed. Piec 
learned at the Seminary were repeated with much satisfaction to th 
home folk when the girls performed at local concerts during vacation) 


| 


4 Ibid., p. 307 ff. 

5 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Park Hill, (Muskogee, Oklahoma, 1948), p. 92. 

8 Walter Adair Thompson, The Story of Tahlequah Methodism, (unpublishec 

id Pare it., p. 84 (cf, Henry C. B | 

oreman, op. cit., p. cf, Henry C. Benson, Li g i 

FeMieaaeanelant p y son, Life Among the Choctaws 
8 Ibid., p. 61. 

9 Tbid., p. 154; Buss, Cherokee Messenger, p. 328. 
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Piano music was important too, the situation being characterized 
by an alumna as ‘‘nearly every Seminary girl could play.’’ Of the 
writer’s eight relatives who attended the Female Seminary seven 
could play the piano passably and two uncommonly well. So keen 
was the desire for music lessons that in time the one part-time sing- 
ing teacher mentioned by Miss Whitmore gave way to a staff of three 
who devoted all their time to music. 


Perhaps the most flourishing period of the Seminary was that 
under the principalship of Miss A. Florence Wilson, which began 
in 1875 and ended in 1901. Conduct was dignified, if somewhat 
stern, scholarship was high and the arts, if limited in scope, were 
encouraged within the facilities provided. Miss Wilson herself was 
not a performer; ‘‘She couldn’t carry a tune, nor did she know one 
note from another.’’ ut she was passionately fond of music and 
would listen for hours while a niece played the piano for her. She 
saw to it that every Seminary girl had a part in some performance.!® 
And her pride in the girls who played and sang was evidenced by 
the smile of pleasure on her face while they were performing—and 

Miss Wilson could and did frown when she was displeased! 


A story from which Miss Wilson derived much pleasure in 
telling concerned music in the Indian Territory in an earlier period 
than her own. fort Gibson, established in 1824 and re-established on 
higher ground and in stone buildings in the middle 1840’s, was the 
center not only of military life in the Cherokee Nation, but of social 
life. Wives and daughters of the officers not only visited the fort, 
but some lived at the fort itself. One evening at a gathering piano 
“music was in progress. An Indian, dressed in native clothes, his 
blanket about his shoulders, came into the room quietly. He sat 
down in the back of the room and listened to the music. No one 
spoke to him. Finally one vivacious young girl who had just fin- 
-ished playing and had been applauded jumped up from the piano 
stool, turned to the Indian and said with a laugh, ‘‘Maybe you’d like 
| to play for us.’’ He rose, bowed, and replied, ‘‘If you’d care to 
_hear me.’’ He laid aside his blanket, and for over an hour played 
classical music. His audience was amazed and silent for a few 
‘minutes; then the applause came. The Indian had graduated from 
-an eastern school and had studied music there.!! 


Miss Wilson no doubt knew the identity of the man, but the 
narrator of her tale remembers only that he was a Ross. The Ross 
‘family and other Cherokee families sent sons and daughters to 
schools in the East in the days before the Cherokees had established 
schools of higher education and even afterward for additional de- 
' grees. 


10 Lola Garrett Bowers and Kathleen Garrett, A. Florence Wilson, Friend and 
Teacher, (Tahlequah, Oklahoma, 1951), p. 23. f : 

| 11 Letter from Mrs. W. E. Hearon (Dora Wilson), niece of Mies Wilson, to 
Lola G. Bowers. 
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| 
During this golden age of the Seminary, the list of music teachers | 

is fairly long. It is to the credit of the Cherokees that these teachers | 
were both Cherokee and white; merit, one likes to think, was the | 
determining factor in the choice of teacher. | 
It has seemed to be a commonplace of Cherokee history that 
those white people who went among the Cherokees learned to love | 
them and came to identify themselves with them and showed them- 
selves Cherokee in spirit in a remarkable way. Missionaries, in 
spite of hardships, spent long lives among them. Army personnel | 
sent to corral and remove the Cherokees became in many cases kind | 
and sympathetic beyond the call of duty. Likewise Miss Fannie! 
Cummins, teacher of music at the Female Seminary, must have, 
fallen under the Cherokee spell. For after she had left the Seminary | 
and when teaching in Kansas, to one of her ‘‘dear little girls,’’ she} 
writes, ‘‘So you still like me better than any of your teachers. I am} 
glad to hear it. I do not think I will ever meet any girls I will love; 
as dearly as I do the little girls who belonged to me at the Sem.”7) 


Miss Fannie Cummins left ‘‘an awfully nice impression’’ on her 
pupils. The source of this impression is somewhat hard to pin point 
after sixty years, but it seems to lie in her friendliness and her in- 
terest in her pupils. 


Miss Nell Taylor, of Neosho, Missouri, who came to the Indian 
Territory to teach music and remained to become Mrs. Clu Gulager, 
was another favorite teacher. ‘‘Miss Nell’s’’ charm, poise, dignity) 
won her much admiration and affection. 


Miss Florence Caleb and her mother came into the Indian Ter- 
ritory when ‘‘Florrie’’ was a small child. She was educated i 
Cherokee schools (probably the only white girl to be so) and later be 
came a teacher of piano and voice at the Seminary. She is remember 
by her pupils and all who knew her as an admirable person.!3 


A Cherokee who taught music at the Seminary was Miss Car 
lotta Archer, one of three charming and talented sisters. As teache 
and publie-spirited women their influence on Cherokee boys an 
girls was marked. Miss Archer must have done her work well. fo 
after sixty years at least one pupil is still playing pieces that Mis 
Archer taught her. (This particular portion of this piece of writ- 
ing is being done while the writer’s mother in an adjoining room i 
doing just that!) 


Mrs. Marlin R. Chauncey (Vera Jones), a niece of Miss Archer 
has a charming memory of her aunt. As a small child she and hew 


12 Letter to Gonia Edmondson, now Mrs. Tinnin, dated December 6, 1894. 

at or further information see Kathleen Garrett, The Cherokee Orphan Asylum 
Bulletin of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Vol. 50, No. 21 
August, 1953, p. 16. 
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family would visit in summer the farm home where Miss Archer 
was spending her vacation. In the late evening they would sit on 
the porch in the cool; Miss Archer would be at the piano in the 
darkened parlor and would play for them hour after hour. Miss 
Archer would probably be pleased to know that her piano ig treas- 
ured today in the Chauncey home in Stillwater. 


Other native daughters who were on the music staff of the 
Seminary were Miss Cora McNair, Miss Bluie Adair, and Miss 
Cherrie Adair, women of excellent qualities and held in high esteem. 


The music learned and played by these Cherokee girls was 
typical of that learned and played by the Victorian young lady. It 
was the day of thrilling runs and powerful chords—the more runs 
the more thrilling, the more chords the more powerful. The term 
“de concert’’ figures largely in the titles of the music of that period. 
Polkas de concert, galops de concert, marches de concert, valses de 
concert, morceaux de concert gave the young ladies ample oppor- 
tunity to show their skill. 


Duets, trios, and quartets were immensely popular, especially 
at the Seminary and other schools. Mrs. R. B. Garrett, who as Miss 
Cherrie Edmondson taught music for five years at the Cherokee 
Orphan Asylum, was especially grateful for these combinations. 
*‘They gave more children a chance to participate.’’ The boys and 
girls who attended the Asylum had ‘‘music in their souls.’’ The 
children were always ‘‘picking out little tunes.’’ And in addition to 
special performers at all Asylum affairs, there was a large choir. 
Some of the duets played by the Orphan Asylum children escaped 
the totally destructive fire which leveled the Asylum building and 
brought an end to the institution. A copy of a-‘‘Maypole Dance’”’ 
with a manuscript notation ‘‘Played by Nan and Miss Cherrie, May 
11, 1899’’ indicates that the Cherokee Nation tried to give its young 
charges what musical advantages it could. 


Other music that has survived for an even longer period is that 
of Amanda M. Ross which she studied when she was in school in 
the East. Amanda very assiduously recorded the dates on which 
she took the various pieces. In March 1844, for instance, she was 
studying a piece grandly entitled ‘‘Beethoven’s Dream,’’ Grand 
Waltz, Especially Composed for the Pianoforte. Her music beauti- 
fully bound in leather, her name in gold on the cover, is now in 
the Murrell Home, Tahlequah, reposing on the music rack of Mary 
Jane Ross’s piano. 


Among the cargo freighted into the Indian Territory were 
pianos, music boxes, guitars, and mandolins. By boat, by ox-cart, 
from Kansas or Virginia or what other place of origin, they came 
into the Territory to be cherished and preserved. Sometimes they 
were to be gifts for a Seminary graduate or a bride; sometimes they 
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came as household goods with a migrating family or an army family. 
But the plodding oxen or mules or horses were bringing culture and 
refinement into a land wanting it and ready for it. 


The charming small piano now properly housed in the Murrell 
Home came into the Cherokee Nation from Kansas. In 1848 Lieu- 
tenant Colonel and Brevet Brigadier General William G. Belknap was 
sent to command the garrison at Fort Gibson; his piano made the 
journey from Fort Leavenworth by ox-cart. 


When in 1851 he was ordered away, Mrs. William P. Ross 
‘‘wanted that piano more than anything in the world.’’ Mrs. Ross 
as Mary Jane or Mollie was the daughter of Lewis Ross, a niece of 
Chief John Ross, and cousin as well as wife to William Potter Ross. 
She was charming and accomplished, having been Hast for her edu- 
cation. She played and sang, and it is little wonder that her desire 
affixed itself to General Belknap’s piano. She took her son’s head- 
right money and bought the piano. It remained in her home in 
Fort Gibson until she died, becoming then the property of her son 
Hubbard and later of his eldest daughter, Marjorie (Mrs. Upton), 
who has lent it to the Murrell Home.}4 


This piano, spinet-like in appearance and having only six oc- 
taves instead of the usual eight, was made by John Petbick of New 
York and fosters speculation as to what became of the Chickering 
on which Mary Jane played for Ethan Allen Hitchcock when during 
1842 he visited Lewis Ross and his family in their Park Hill home. 
Sometime after that date Lewis Ross established a home at Grand 
Saline and the piano probably moved with the family. Mary Jane 
may have been reluctant to remove the piano from the family home 
on her marriage in 1846, and it may have been destroyed during 
the Civil War, when according to some accounts Lewis Ross’s Grand 
Saline house was ‘‘completely gutted.’’ 


Another piano that made its way into the Indian Territory was 
that of Mrs. Narcissa Owen, wife of Colonel Robert Latham Owen of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, mother of Senator Robert L. Owen, long-time 
senator from Oklahoma. Its history—its being given to Mrs, Owen 
as a wedding gift by her husband, its use after his death for giving 
lessons in the home, its removal to Park Hill when she came to teach 
music at the Female Seminary, its escape from the fire which de- 
stroyed the Seminary in 1887, and its subsequent transfer as gift 
from one member of the family to another—is told on the display 
card lying on the piano itself in the Cherokee Museum, John Vaughan 
Library, Northeastern State College, Tahlequah. Looking at its mas- 
Sive proportions, its four huge heavily carved legs, the scroll work 


14 Information very kindly supplied by Mrs. Jennie Ross Cobb and Mrs. Anne 
Ross Pyburn of the Murrell Home. 

15Grant Foreman, ed., A Traveler in Indian Territory, (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
1930), p. 45. 
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carving of its music rack (wherein is the name Stieff), one wonders 
that it escaped the vicissitudes of fortune to which it has been sub- 
jected. 


Organs, it would not be too far from the truth to say, were 
plentiful in the Indian Territory, not only the small portable organ, 
80 necessary to religious services, but the large parlor organ with 
elaborate overboard containing mirror and alcoves for family por- 
traits, vases, and oil lamps. The traveling organ salesmen were a 
persuasive group or the desire for instruments was great, for at 
least on Beattie’s Prairie, Cherokee Nation, in the 1880’s scarcely a 
family with any pretentions to the good life but had its organ. Nor 
were these families only those of mixed white and Indian blood; 
the full blood families had their instruments too. ‘‘Aunt’’ Betsy 
Gooden’s organ graced one whole wall of her two-roomed plus lean- 
to log cabin on Taylor’s Prairie; and the full blood, living on Spav- 
inaw, who could not get the piano he had purchased into his house 
because of the smallness of the door provided a brush arbor to shel- 
ter it. 


These purchases were not necessarily vanity purchases, for if 
the owners did not know the musical notes, they were often very 
good at playing by ear. The sight of ‘‘Aunt’’ Betsy Gooden, all 
two hundred pounds of her, barefooted, in a calico dress, picking 
out chords on the organ and accompanying herself while she sang 
hymns must indeed have been a sight to see. 


Native talent best expressed itself perhaps in the playing by 
ear of the fiddle. Expert fiddle playing ran in families; the Dun- 
can family of ‘‘Rose Prairie’’ (properly Rowe’s Prairie)—father 
(John E. ‘‘Red Cloud’’) and sons—gave much pleasure with their 
fiddlin’, The Adair family—unecle (Benjamin Franklin) and 
| nephews (Rollin and Bob)—may have had violin lessons, but nat- 
ural or acquired, they ‘‘had their fun playing.’’* Serenading of 
ithe Female Seminary girls by the boys of the Male Seminary was 
/sometimes done by fiddling as well as by the traditional singing, 
much to the delight of the girls who rewarded the serenaders by 
| throwing down bouquets of flowers from their windows." 


| Mandolins and guitars were favorite instruments too, as gifts 
at Christmas or brought home in saddle bags along with sets of 
Dickens and Scott from the trading center if father had had a good 
| day selling or trading his livestock or grain. The boys of the Male 
) Seminary could in fact take lessons on the mandolin. H. Goldman, 
a white man living in Tahlequah, taught mandolin for many years 
‘to the Seminary boys. Today Mr. Goldman in his eighties attends 
the Cherokee reunions with great regularity and much interest. 


| 16 Information from Mrs. Cherrie Adair Moore, daughter of Benjamin Franklin 
| Adair. 
| 17 Bowers, A. Florence Wilson, p. 26. 
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Tribal music had little if any place among the Cherokees of the | 
Cherokee Nation West (1839-1907), but the Cherokee love of music 
was not without expression. The church with its hymns in Cherokee 
and in English meant much to these people. It was not always | 
possible to have a minister, not even a visiting minister, so word 
would travel from farmhouse to farmhouse that there was to be a) 
‘‘sinoing.’’? Sometimes it was held at night, sometimes on Sunday | 
afternoon; sometimes it was held in a home, sometimes at the scnool- | 
house. If it was held in a home or in a national schoolhouse, there | 
would be an instrument, but if it was held in one of the “‘private”’ | 
schools (established by two or three families hiring a teacher and 
providing some kind of accommodations) then the singing would bes 
unaccompanied, set off to a good start by a tuning fork. Baptizings, | 
too, were a source of expression. Beautiful music was produced by% 
the natural, untrained voices of those gathering for the sacrament 
of baptism. 


The schools both the public school and the seminaries offere 
chances of study, if to a limited degree, and encouraged participa-, 
tion, and the performer was always welcomed and respected. Music 
in the Indian Territory! in the last half of the Nineteenth Century 
was not great music; it may not always have been good music, but 
it was greatly enjoyed and deeply appreciated. 


18 The general title on the subject of music in the Indian Territory, presenti 
Miss Garrett’s interesting story of music in the Cherokee Nation, could well covéj 
many such stories on the subject in other nations and tribes of the Territory: Indi 
composers of hymns over 120 years ago, the original words in the Indian languag) 
published in the first hymnals here; individual, sweet voiced singers, some national! 
known; the Choctaw school for small boys, Norwalk (1844) noted for its voi 
training and class singing; the beautiful piano from France in the Rose Hill hom 
ot the Choctaw planter, Col. Robert M. Jones (1840’s); the melodian that was 
treasured part of the first household furnishing of Allen Wright and his brid 
Harriet Mitchell Wright (1857); the choruses and quartets from Wheelock Ml 
sion beginning 1832, and Goodland Mission beginning 1850; and one of the firs} 
if not the first, published musical compositions from the Territory, “New Hojij 
Waltz,” 1887, dedicated to the “Young Ladies of New Hope,” a seminary (establishey| 
1842) near old Skullyville (later post office, Oak Lodge), Choctaw Nation.—Ed. || 
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THE ELECTION OF J. Y. CALLAHAN 
By Elmer L. Fraker* 


Populism was the direct descendent of the Greenback movement 
and inherited most of its ancestor’s inflationary characteristics. By 
the 1890’s the Populist Party had become a tremendous force in the 
political and economie affairs of the nation. Its theories and pro- 
posals grew out of an environment of economic depressions and fi- 
nancial distress that plagued the country, especially in rural areas, 
following the period of the war between the North and South. 


Despite the danger of oversimplification, it can be said that in 
general the Populist concept consisted of the belief that the cure for 
economic distress was to be found in a program of increasing the 
amount of money in circulation, and thereby increasing the capacity 
of the people to purchase more products and articles of commerce. 


Those who held to this theory quite naturally were opposed to 
the Federal Government’s redeeming in gold the bonds and notes 
which it had issued to finance the Union’s war machine. They also 
refused to believe the cause of low prices for farm products was 
primarily the result of the vast increase in the production of crops 
raised on the greatly expanded farm areas of the newly settled 
Midwest.! Neither did they consider the situation created by the 
disbanding of the great armies of both the North and South, and 
their personnel turning from military consumption to industrial and 
agricultural production. To the Populists, it was not a matter of 
overproduction and surplus labor, but a matter of underconsumption. 
With this concept in mind, their only solution to the distressing eco- 
nomic problems facing the nation was to recommend the expansion 
of the country’s currency. 


That the inflationary ideas held by the Populists were appealing 
to more and more people, as economic conditions within the nation 
became more severe, is shown by the fact that the People’s 
Party candidate for President in 1892 received 1,040,886 votes out of 
an approximate 10,000,000 total cast. In this same election the Pop- 
ulists drew so heavily from normally Republican states that Grover 
Cleveland, the Democratic candidate, was elected over Benjamin 
Harrison, the Republican nominee. The People’s Party at this time 
also won control of the state governments of Kansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
and Nevada. Another important showing of the Populists was in 


*Mr. Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, makes his first contribution to The Chronicles in this sketch of J. Y. Calla- 
han, Delegate to Congress from Oklahoma Territory (1896-98) .—Ed. 

1A. D. Noyes, Forty Years of American Finance, p. 10. 
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the National Congress, where they won ten seats in the house and 
five in the Senate.? , 


With Kansas, adjoining Oklahoma Territory on the north, in 
the hands of the Populists, and with 50,000 votes being cast for that 
party across the Red River in Texas, it is not strange that Populism 
was the political faith of many of the new settlers who had secured 
lands in Oklahoma Territory through the runs or in the lotteries. 
In fact, a majority of the people who had settled on the claims in 
the new territory had been sojourners in Kansas or Texas immedi- 
ately prior to their migration to Oklahoma. Furthermore, most of 
the people who settled in Oklahoma Territory were in the lower 
financial brackets and motivated by the quest for homes and lands of 
their own. With crops in the first few years after settlement being 
less than bountiful and prices for such crops extremely low, another 
depressive environmental factor engulfed the strippers and 89’ers, 
influencing them to the acceptance of Populist doctrines.? In fact, 
the first political party organizational meeting held in Oklahoma 
Territory was that of the Populists in the Fall of 1889. 


By 1894, the Populist Party had expanded its activities in Okla- 
homa to where it had captured a number of county governments and 
held the balance of power in the territorial legislature. The Repub- 
lican was the dominant party, with the Democratic in second place. 
When election time came around, in that year, Ralph Beaumont, the 
Populist nominee for territorial representative, in the National Con- 
gress, ran ahead of the Democrat entrant, and placed a good second 
to Dennis Flynn of the Republican ticket. 


Thus encouraged, the Oklahoma Populists began to gird their 
loins for an all-out battle in the election of 1896. An intensive cam- 
paign of organizing at county and township level prevailed through- 
out the Territory. There were more than twenty-five newspapers in 
Oklahoma that supported the Populist cause, and some of them gave 
more space to People’s Party propaganda than they did to the news. 
In counties, like Woods and Pottawatomie, there were Populist or- 
ganizations in practically every township. 


The chief office within the elecoral gift of the people was that 
of Congressional Delegate. Although this official had no vote in 
the national House of Representatives, he did have a voice and the 
same speaking privileges as that held by regular Congressmen. He 
was recognized as the official spokesman of the Territory. The 
Populists were exceedingly anxious to nominate some man for the 
office whose character, campaigning ability, and personal popularity 
would help carry the party to victory in the November election. For 

2Edgar E. Robinson, The Evolution of American Political Parties, p. 230. 

8The Evening Gazette (Oklahoma City), Jan. 6, 1894. 

4The Oklahoma Red Book, compiled under the direction of the Secretary of 
State, Benfamin F. Harrison (Oklahoma City, 1912), Vol. IL, p. 305, 
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the purpose of selecting such a man and to draw up a territorial 
platform, delegates to the People’s Party Convention met at Guthrie 
on August 4, 1896. The Convention was called to order in the 
Guthrie Opera House, and immediately went about the business of 
writing a platform. The platform that was adopted reiterated the 
statements of the national Populist platform, which asked for an 
expansion of the currency and a 16 to 1 ratio coinage of silver and 
gold; direct election of the President, Vice President, and United 
States Senators; graduated income tax; government ownership of 
railroads and telegraph; initiative and referendum; and a public 
works program for unemployed laborers. In looking over the list 
of delegates attending this convention, many names could be found 
of men who were later to become prominent in the affairs of the 
Democratic Party in Oklahoma. 


Following the ever-increasing national trend of integration and 
fusion with the Democratic Party, the convention endorsed William 


Jennings Bryan for President. They held out, however, for Thomas | 


E. Watson, the great Populist leader from Georgia, for the Vice | 


Presidential nomination. 


When the delegates got around to selecting their nominee for | 


Congressional Delegate, the names of thirteen men were placed before 
the convention. On the first ballot J. Y. Callahan of Kingfisher 
County received 4314 votes; E. E. Bennet, Canadian County, 3614; 
W. O. Cromwell, Garfield, 3214; E. M. Clark, Noble, 1114; George 
W. Gardenshire, Payne, 2114; F. S. Pulliam, Logan, 21; W. A. 
Ruggles, Pottawatomie, 1914; Delos Walker, Oklahoma, 1144. On 
the thirteenth roll call Callahan was still leading, but had only in- 
creased his vote by 514, giving him 49. Walker had 43. Cromwell 
42, Bennett 33, Pulliam 21, and Ruggles 15. Ballot after ballot was 
held until the delegates began to be weary and worn from constant 
work in behalf of their favorite candidates. On the twenty-sixth 
roll call the stalemate broke with a big swing to Callahan.’ 


The convention had been stormy and tempestuous, with great | 


flights of oratory in nominating speeches and in denunciations of 
Dennis Flynn, the incumbent Congressional Delegate and Republi- 
can nominee for reelection. W. O. Cudiff, a delegate from Garfield 
County, when placing W. O. Cromwell’s name in nomination is 
quoted as saying that ‘‘a man was needed for the Delegate office 
whose eloquence would convince Congress that the days of the Red- 


skin, cowboys, mediocrity, and Dennis Flynn had passed in Okla- 
homa.’’6 


2d, ne BE. Callahan was a minister of the Methodist Chureh, who 
lived six miles north and one west of the town of Kingfisher. His 
claim was just over the line in the Cheyenne eountry. This location of 


5 Tecumseh Leader, Aug. 7, 1896. 
6 The Daily Oblahoma Stete Cepitel (Guthrie), Aug. 5, 1896. 
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his farm was a further attribute to him as a candidate, for any advo- 
eacy he might make during the campaign for ‘‘free homes’’ could not 
be charged as proposing something that would be of personal benefit 
to himself. The Cheyenne country was not included, at that time, 
in the ‘‘free home’’ agitation. 


The Populist standard-bearer had come to Oklahoma from Kan- 
sas, where he had once been elected on the Republican ticket to the 
office of Register of Deeds of Stanton County. He was born in 
Dent County, Missouri in the year 1862. His parents were natives of 
Tennessee, his father having been a captain in the Union Army dur- 
ing the war between the North and South. Young Callahan moved 
to Kansas in 1886 and soon became active in Republic party politics 
at the county level. It was while he was in Kansas that he became 
indocrinated and enamoured with Populist theories. At the time 
of his nomination in Guthrie he had been out of the Republican party 
for eight years.’ 


In his acceptance speech at the Guthrie Convention, Callahan 
said, ‘‘I am a preacher. If a preacher is not a fraud, he has as good 
a right to be in politics as anyone else; if he is a fraud, he has no 

right anywhere..... I go in clean, and propose to walk out clean.’’ 
The crowd at the convention gave him a great ovation, and the ex- 
pectaney of a suecessful and victorious campaign for the Populist 
cause was voiced on every hand.® 


The Guthrie, Oklahoma State Capitol, a Republican daily, took 
a rather dim view of Callahan’s nomination and thoroughly dis- 
counted the Populist expectation of victory in the coming election. 
The headline story telling of Callahan’s nomination boldly stated, 
‘Reverend Callahan. The Man to be Slaughtered for Congress on 
the Populist Tecket. He Prayed for the Pie. The Great Convention 
Turns Several Good Statesmen Down and Selects a Man as Innocent 
of Business as a Babe.’’? An unbiased observer could not help but 
'wonder which ones of the candidates the Capitol considered states- 
‘men, and as to whether it would have considered any one of such 
men as a statesmen had he received the nomination. 
1 
: 


_ -The upsurge of Populism in Oklahoma Territory brought con- 
siderable dismay to the Democrats. They had already accepted 
many of the Populist proposals as elements in their programs and 
Biaizorms. When their territorial convention met in E] Reno on 
| September 3, they were more concerned with defeating the Republi- 
-eans and Dennis Flynn than they were in electing a candidate of 
their own. They were well aware of the fact that the combined 
votes for the Populist and Democratic nominees for Delegate in 1894 


7 Mrs. Farl Lucas, daughter of J. Y. Callahan, Kingfisher, personal interview. 
8The Daily Oklahoma State Capitol, op. ett. 
9 1bid., Aug. 6, 1896. 
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had greatly exceeded the vote for Flynn. Under these circumstances 
it was natural for the leaders of both the Populist and Democratic 
parties to consider the matter of fusion. As has previously been 


stated, this was already taking place at the national level, with the | 
Democrat, Bryan, being endorsed for President by the Populists. 
Not to pass up any opportunity, Callahan and his chief advisers were | 


in El Reno when the Democrats opened their convention. 


The delegates to this convention were split into fusionists and 
non-fusionists. Speeches and arguments were heard on both sides. 
Finally it was decided to request the Populist candidate for Delegate 
to appear on the platform for questioning. A committee was ap- 
pointed to contact Callahan and escort him into the hall. 


When Callahan reached the platform, the ‘‘Convention went 
into a perfect storm of applause.’’ This ovation seemed to indicate 
that the temper of the majority was for fusion. Most of the ques- 
tions that were put to Callahan before the entire convention were 
made by Roy Hoffman of Oklahoma City, W. S. Denton of Enid, and 
M. L. Bixler of Norman. 


Denton asked the Populist candidate’s opinion about the main- 
tenance of separate schools for whites and negroes. This question 
was. probably instigated from the knowledge that Callahan’s father 
had been a Union soldier, and at one time the present Populist can- 
didate had been elected to a county office in Kansas on the Republi- 
can ticket. Callahan’s poised manner in answering his questioners 
immediately endeared him to the delegates of the convention. His 
answer to Denton’s question was direct and in a manner of restraint 
and dignity. He said that his wife was the daughter of a Confed- 
erate veteran, and that he ‘‘would never allow her children and mine 
to go to school with colored children.’’ He emphasized, however, 
that he had no desire to deny educational privileges to children 
merely because of their color. 


Another question asked by another delegate wanted to know 
if he would support Bryan for President. His answer was a definite 
“‘Yes.’’ Then he was questioned as to whether he was a prohibi- 
tionist. His answer was that he was not a political prohibitionist, 
but a personal one and that he did not consider the prohibition 
question a political matter.!° 


After minority efforts had been made to block any endorse- 
ment of Callahan by the convention, Dan Peery, a delegate from 


El Reno, jumped on a chair, secured the attention of the presiding | 


official, and moved that Callahan be endorsed as the Democratic 


candidate for Congressional Delegate. At the conclusion of his. 


motion, all bedlam broke loose, ‘‘amidst the wildest enthusiasm.’ 
It was impossible to take a roll call, and Callahan’s endorsement 


16 Tecumseh Leader, Sept. 11, 1896. 
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vas made by a tremendous roar of voice votes. Fusion had won and 
Jallahan became not only the standard bearer of the Populists, but 
Iso of the Democrats.!! 


Following the close of the convention, committees consisting of 
-opulists and Democrats were formed to work out plans for carrying 
n the campaign of the fusion ticket. By the latter part of Septem- 
er Callahan buttons were blossoming on the lapels of Popnlists and 
Jemocrats throughout the Territory. These buttons could be or- 
lered from a firm in Guthrie at 5 cents each or $2.00 per hundred. 


That Callahan had the adaptability of changing from pulpit 
ermonizing to political exhortation was soon demonstrated in the 
attle he waged against Dennis Flynn, the Republican nominee, He 
oon launched an extensive speaking tour that carried him through- 
ut the Territory. Most of these trips were made by train, but 
there such facilities did not exist, buggy and carriage afforded the 
ransportation. 


Late in October Callahan arrived in Oklahoma City for a speech. 
. milling crowd was at the railway station to greet him. As the 
Beculist leader stepped from the train a mighty roar of acclaim went 
p from the multitude jammed around the depot. Bands played, 
ells were rung, and locomotive whistles blasted and screeched. 
Tundreds of old time Republicans were seen wearing the white 
adges of Callahan. At the corner of Main and Broadway Callahan 
elivered an address to approximately 3,000 people. The candidate 
ppeared worn out from weeks of intensive campaigning. He was 
xceedingly hoarse and asked the crowd to be as quiet as possible 
hile he was talking.!2. Poor Callahan, and the other candidates of 
is day, had to use their own unaided voices when speaking. Today 
le mouse-voiced talker can be made to roar like a lion by the help 
f that mechanical device known as the ‘‘loud speaker.’’ 


The neighbors and friends of Callahan, in the Kingfisher com- 
‘unity, lent much encouragement and help to his candidacy. Young 
omen of that locality formed a ‘‘Callahan Glee Club’’ and sang at 
any of his meetings. On one occasion this glee club went to Wich- 
a, Kansas and appeared at a ‘‘Sockless’’ Jerry Simpson rally.1% 
here was an occasional fly in the Populist ointment, however, for 
lynn Partisans were wont to chide Callahan as a renegade Republi- 
un—one who had formerly held office as a member of that party. 
ut at the country school, where the Callahan children attended, the 
ms and daughters of Republican claim holders derisively told the 
bung Callahans that Flynn would surely win. But the young- 


| 11 Jbid, 
12 The Daily Oklahoman, Oct. 31, 1896. : : ; 
13Mrs. W. S. Nazworthy, daughter of J. Y. Callahan, Enid, personal interview. 
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sters never for a moment doubted that their father would be foun: 
the winner on election day.!4 | 


Flynn supporters were astounded at the enthusiasm and md 
mentum of the Callahan campaign. It began to look as though t 
Republicans, for the first time, were to fail in the election of 
Congressional Delegate. The Populist up-swing, however, was ten} 
porarily slowed down by a mysterious injury to Spencer Sanders 
Callahan’s campaign manager. He fell from a Rock Island traij 
while riding between Hennessey and Dover and suffered a sever 
concussion. The usual prejudice and bitterness engendered by af 
intense political contest caused many Populist followers to believ 
that Sanders had met with foul play from political adversaries.} | 


At last, election time rolled around and Callahan returned 7 
Kingfisher for the closing address of his campaign. It was the dat 
before the ballots were to be cast. The whole countryside turned o 
to welcome the Populist nominee. A gaily bedecked and decorates 
carriage, pulled by prancing horses, brought Mrs. Callahan and h 
several children down to the depot to meet the distinguished husbant 
and father. The children were all agog, for they had scarcely see 
their father since he had taken to the stump. When the train pulley 
in, the Populist adherents put on a demonstration similar to t 
welcome accorded the return of an all-victorious football team in 
college town. Men rushed the candidate and lifted him to thet 
shoulders. Through the seething and cheering crowd, they carrie 
him to a van which in turn bore him to the place downtown whe! 
he was to deliver his speech. The Callahan children were sore. 
disappointed because they thought their father would get to rid 
with them in the parade.!é 


The campaigning, button-holing, and speech-making were don 
As the political columnist tritely puts it, ‘‘Now the voters will ha 
their say.’’ And the Oklahoma Territorial voters did have the# 
say with the result that their composite voice made Callahan tl 
Congressional Delegate by a vote of 27.435 for him to 26,267 fi 
Dennis Flynn, the Republican. Thus did the Populist tidal wa} 
strike Oklahoma.!? 


That Flynn had run an exceedingly strong race in the face 
the combined forces of the Populists and Democrats cannot be & 
nied when it was observed that Callahan’s margin of victory wh 
only 1,168 votes. Callahan’s lead over Flynn was much less ths 
the total vote received by both the Democrat and Populist candidat 
two years previously. The Populists carried sixteen counties wh’) 
the Republicans led in seven. The counties carried by the Populis 


14 bid. 
15 J bid. 
16 bid. 
17 The Oklahoma Red Book, Vol. II, p. 305. 
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were: Oklahoma, Cleveland, Canadian, Payne, Kingfisher, Washita, 
Roger Mills, Day, Lincoln, Pottawatomie, D, Kay, Grant, Woods, 
Pawnee, and Greer. Flynn carried Logan, Blaine, Beaver, Custer, 
Woodward. Garfield, and Noble. Pottawatomie and Cleveland Coun- 
ties were the banner Populist centers. Callahan carried Pottawat- 
omie by 686 and Cleveland by 657. 


Some of the Republican papers and leaders were slow to admit 
defeat. On November 4, the day after the election, the Oklahoma 
State Capitol of Guthrie carried a headline on the first page, ‘‘ Flynn 
All Right.’’ The next day the headline announced, ‘‘McKinley A 
Sure Winner,’’ but nothing about Flynn or Callahan. On the 6th 
a front page story featured the election of McKinley and over on 
page 6, a story maintained that Flynn had the lead. When the 
7th arrived, the Capitol advised its readers in the gambling fra- 
ternity to ‘‘let bets stand.’’ This was on page 7. Finally, on No- 
vember 12, this rock-ribbed Republican newspaper gave a left-handed 
admission of Flvnn’s defeat by quoting an interview with Congress- 
man Curtis of Kansas. in which that gentleman was quoted as saying 
that ‘‘the defeat of Flynn would prevent the securing of free homes 
by the people of Oklahoma Territory.’’ 


When Congress met in the winter of 1897, Callahan was in- 
stalled as the delegate from Oklahoma. At this time he had ten 
children and all, except the oldest son, accompanied him and Mrs. 
Callahan to Washington. It was a happy family led by a hopeful 
father. But Callahan’s pathway in the nation’s capitol was not 
strewn with roses. He found himself a member of the minority 


' group in Congress. seeking favors from an administration and a 


Congress strongly hostile to his economic views. Not only was this 
true. but the Governor of the Territory which he represented was 
a Republican appointee. Callahan could expect but little co-opera- 
tion from either the national or territorial administrations. 


During the campaign Callahan had stressed the 16 to 1 silver 
idea. Both he and Flynn had advocated free homes for the settlers. 
There was no hope of his making any contribution to the free silver 
cause in Congress, so he used his energies toward securing the union 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territories and the granting of free homes. 
On January 6, 1898, he introduced a measure providing for the join- 
ing of the two territories together as a step toward statehood. The 
measure was attacked from two sources: from those who opposed 
union of the territories at any and all times, and from those who 
did not believe in immediate statehood. Needless to say, nothing 
came of Callahan’s bill. 


In his efforts to secure free homes, Callahan met with a similar 
lack of success. In the previous session of Congress, Flynn had in- 
troduced such a measure, but had been accused of not making any 
great effort to secure its passage. When Callahan’s bill to provide 
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free homes was brought before the House, one of Callahan’s daugh- 
ters, from the House balcony, observed Flynn, as 8 lobbyist, going 
from desk to desk of the Congressmen. Then and afterwards, she 
always believed Flynn was trying to block passage of the measure, 
so that her father would not get credit for securing that piece of 
legislation most sought after by Oklahoma settlers.'® At any rate, 
Callahan’s efforts in Congress for union and free homes came to 
naught. 


In still another matter the Oklahoma delegate found himself 
supporting a losing cause. This was his opposition to the waging 
of war against Spain. He believed that President McKinley desired 
to avoid the war and publicly declared that he was with the Presi- 
dent in respect to that question.!9 


When election time in 1898 arrived, Callahan was to be found 


back in Oklahoma doing his bit for the Populist cause, but not as a | 


candidate. He seemed to have lost most of his zest for being a dele- 
gate. This may have been the result of his realization that the cards 
were stacked against anything proposed or sponsored by a Populist 


in the Congress. Members of his family, however, maintained that the | 


deciding factor in his determination not to seek re-election was the 
poor health of Mrs. Callahan.2® There was none acquainted with 
Callahan but that regarded him as more interested in his family 
than in his career in public life. 


Regardless of causes, Callahan did not seek renomination, and 
the fusion groups selected Judge James R. Keaton as their standard 


bearer. Flynn was again the Republican nominee. A group of die- | 


hard Populists refused to join the fusionists and nominated a man 
by the name of Hawkins. In a speech at Choctaw City, Callahan 


urged the election of Keaton, declaring that, ‘‘If we fail to elect | 


Mr. Keaton, the fault will lay at the Populist door.’’ 


Flynn was out to regain his place as delegate, and the contest 


waxed warm. Keaton continuously challenged Flynn to joint dis- | 


cussions or debates, but the latter avoided such meetings. Eventually, 
however, they met on the same platform at Perkins. A seemingly 
biased newspaper account gave Keaton all the better of the argu- 


ment, stating that Flynn became too rattled to answer Keaton’s 
charges. 


As the hackneyed stories of political writers have it, ‘‘Elections | 


are not decided on the platform, but at the ballot box.’’ And the 


election of 1898 was no exception. On November 9, The Daily Okla- | 
homan, a partisan of Keaton’s, front paged a story with the head- | 


lines that ‘‘Keaton Is Safe.’’ Election returns were slow in coming 


18 Mre. Lucas, personal interview. 
1° The Daily Oklahoman, Sept. 7, 1896. 
2@ Mre. Lucas, personal interview. 
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in, but on November 11, this newspaper reversed itself with a small, 
first page paragraph, giving the information that Flynn was 
the winner by over nine thousand. Such was the announcement of 
the beginning of the ebb tide of Populism in Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma Populism had reached its high-water mark in the 
election of Callahan. Never again was it to be a dominant factor 
in the political life of the Sooner Territory. Populists and Demo- 
erats fused again in 1900 and were able to collect 35,529 votes, but 
this was not enough to stop the Republicans, who again elected 
Flynn, giving him a vote of 38,253. In 1902 there was no Populist 
ticket in the field. In after years, when occasional Populist candi- 
dates appeared, little attention was given to them. 


Populism, as an active movement, passed from political exist- 
ence in Oklahoma and elsewhere, but the years in which it was en- 
grafted on the Democratic Party left evidences of that union which 
are obvious to this day. 
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A HISTORY OF THE QUAPAW 
By Vern E. Thompson* 


The Quapaw tribe of Indians was first authoritatively men- 
tioned in historical reports in the chronicles of the DeSoto expedi- 
tion of 1539-1543. At that period, the tribal population was esti- 
mated at more than 6,000 members but the exact number even in 
modern times has always remained obscure.! Traditionally the Qua- 
paw were first located in the Ohio Valley. The Wabash and the 
Ohio rivers were called by the Illinois and the Miami Indians, ‘‘ The 
River of the Akansea’’ because the Akansea (or Quapaw) formerly 
dwelt on the banks of these two streams. 


The Quapaw is a tribe of Siouan linguistic stock. Tradition 


has been iound among the Siouan peoples to the etfect that their 


former residence was east of the Mississippi River, and that a group 
ot tive tribes (the Dhegiha), meluding the Omaha and the Quapaw, 
separated trom the others during their residence in the Ohio Valley. 
This tradition gives an account of how this group divided upon 
reaching the Mississippi River; and that one part, or the Quapaw 
went downstream, and the other, or Omaha, went upstream. Two 
new group names appear from this time:* Quapaw (Ugakhpa) mean- 
ing in the Siouan language, ‘‘those going downstream’’ (or ‘‘those 
going with the current’’), and Omaha, meaning ‘‘those going up- 
stream’’ (or ‘‘those going against the current’’). The Omaha group 
included the Omaha, Kansa, Ponea and Osage. 


There is a close linguistic and ethnic relation between the Osage 
and the Quapaw tribes.* The two tribes were neighbors for years, 
the Quapaw living south of the Arkansas River, and the Osage, 
north of this river. History records that sometimes they were allies 
and at other times, enemies. In recent years, the Quapaws and the 


* Hon. Vern E. Thompson is a pioneer of Oklahoma, having located at Miami, 
Indian Territory, in 1902, after his graduation from the Law Department of the 
University of Michigan, He was County Attorney of Ottawa County immediately 
after Statehood in 1907. He served as County Judge from 1912 to 1916. He was 
a member of the first and second Board of Governors of the Oklahoma State Bar 
after the incorporation of the Bar. Since 1931, he has had his home and his office 
in Joplin, Missouri, which is a part of the Tri-State District of the great lead and 
zinc mining region. Mr. Thompson’s interest in the history of the Quapaw tribe 
comes from his over fifty years personal acquaintance with the members of the 
Quapaw tribe and six years of research and work in preparing and trying the case of 
the Quapaw Indians vs. United States which was the Indian Claims Commission 
Docket No. 14.—Ed. 

1 Frederick Webb Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, Bur. of Amer. Ethn., 
Bulletin 30, (Washington, D. C., 1910), pt. 2. 

2Mary McAltmont Vaughn, “Habitat of Quapaw Indians,” Arkansas Historical 
Publication (1908), pp. 521-530. 

3 Hodge, op. cit. 
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Osages have been on friendly terms, and visit back and forth in 
attending their tribal ceremonials. Many of the Quapaws and the 
Osages have intermarried. The writer is advised that the dialects 
of the two tribes are very similar and that the two tribes have little 
trouble in understanding one another. 

The Quapaws had numerous contacts with the early French 
explorers who found them located on the Mississippi or the Arkansas 
River some 130 years after DeSoto’s visit. They were known then 
under the name of Akansea.* The first French explorer to visit 
them was the missionary, Marquette, who arrived at a village of the 
Akansea in June, 1673, accompanied by Joliet. Although the French 
called them the Akansea (or Akanseas), the tribe called themselves 
Ougupas or Quapaws.° Marquette visited but one village and that 
was on the eastern bank of the Mississippi River. There they called 
themselves Ougahpah (or Kouhpah). The French explorer, LaSalle, 
in 1682, found three villages of the tribe along the Mississippi River, 
one on the west bank; the next eight leagues below on the east bank; 
and another six leagues below on the west bank at the mouth of the 
Arkansas River. Tonti, the French explorer, mentions, as Akansea 
villages, Kappa on the Mississippi and Toyengan, Toriman and 
Ostony inland.6 LaSalle, in his expedition down the Mississippi in 
1682, mentions the Arkansea villages as ‘‘Kapaha’’ village on the 
Arkansas, another village three days farther away situated on the 
border of the river and two others farther off in the depth of the 
forest and finally that of Imaha, the largest village of the nation.’ 


| In July, 1687, Joutel found two of their villages on the Arkansas 
and the others on the Mississippi. When LePage Dupratz visited 
this section some years later the Akanseas had retired some distance 
up the Arkansas River and had been joined by the Michigamea and 
some of the Lllinois.® On various maps and in early historical ref- 
erences the Quapaws were known by other names.9 


At the time of the visit of LaSalle in 1682 to the Quapaw vil- 
lages, they went with him to the Indian tribe called ‘‘Talusas’’ and 
on the way the villages Tourika, Jason and Kouera were passed al- 
though they did not stop because these Indians were hostile to the 
Akansas and Taensas. On the way a village of the Koroas two Jeagues 


4Ibid. For a brief history of the Quapaw and their ethnic origin, see Muriel 
H. Wright, A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 1951). 

5 Hodge, op. cit. 

6 Ibid. 


7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid, 

9 These names include Kappa, Cappa, Ougapas, Oguapas, O-Guah-Pas, Pacaha, 
Papikaha, Kappaws, Kiapaha, Acansa, Acansas, Acansea, Accanceas, Akamsea, 
Akancas, Akanceas, Akansa, Akansas, Akansea, Arkansas.—Carte de la Louisiana, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. (Map Div. Mar. 29, 1927); and Franquelin’s 
Map of Louisiana (Map Div. Sept. 8, 1904), copy of the original formerly in the 
Archives de la Marine, Paris, France, having been lost. 
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distance from that of the Natches was visited by LaSalle. This 
Indian tribe was afterward annihilated and driven out of the state 
of Arkansas by the Quapaws.’? 


The Arkansas River, from the earliest time, was known as thej 
River of the Arkansas, or Akansea (Quapaw) and all the early maps 
of 1682-1685 and 1700 show the Quapaw villages situated on thei 
Arkansas and Mississippi River both north and south of the Ar- 
kansas River in the eastren part of Arkansas. Some of themi 
show, besides the villages on the lower Arkansas, the Quapaws lo- 
cated far to the west in the area ceded by them to the United States 
in what is now the state of Oklahoma. The Quapaws are the onl 
Indians shown on most of the ancient maps as inhabitants of the area 
between the Arkansas and Red River and in Southern Oklahoma.” 


Between the original discovery of the Quapaw Indians in 154]i 
and the year 1750 or a period of approximately two hundred years 
the population of the Quapaw Tribe had been reduced to approxi- 
mately 1,400, having suffered the ravages of disease introduced by; 
contact with the white man.!* In 1805, John B. Treat, on an officiall 
mission for the Secretary of War of the United States, found the 
number of tribal warriors at somewhat below 300, indicating a pop 
ulation of from 1,000 to 1,500 persons.!® | 

} 


While it appears that other Indian tribes besides the Quapaws 
may have resided in portions of Arkansas at the time of DeSotat 
(1541) yet the Quapaws were one of the strong tribes of the South 
west and at that time they were known in history as a virile, self 
sustaining and self-supporting tribe. Later they were sufficientl 
powerful to have driven the Michigamea Indians out of Arkansas 
near the end of the 17th Century and to destroy the Tiow and Koroai 
tribes in 1731.!4 1 


History reveals that the Quapaws never took up arms agains 
their white invaders and that from the earliest history this tri 

adopted a policy of co-operation and alliance with the Spaniards.) 
French and Americans who successively exercised dominion andf 
sovereignty over this area. They were always allies and were neve 
known as enemies of the whites or to have engaged them in battle.!# 


10B. F. French, “La Salle’s Expedition,” Hustorical Collections of Louisiana, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. | 
11 Carte de la Louisiana, op. cit., p. 335.. 
12 Hodge, op. cit. 
13 John B. Treat, Original letter to the Secretary of War, Quapaw File, Natio: 
Archives, Washington, D. C 
_ 4Dr. John R. Swanton’s testimony in the case of The Quapaw Tribe of In- 
dians, in the transcript filed in Docket No. 14, in the Indian Claims Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
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At the time of the first white contacts with the Quapaws they 
were strong and well-made, civil, liberal and active and gay of 
humor. They had made considerable advance in culture, using 
walled villages and building large mounds forty feet high upon 
which they sometimes placed their chief buildings. Their village 
heuses were long with domed roofs; they built artificial canals in 
which they maintained fisheries and from which they took fish 
with nets. They were active tillers of the soil and manufacturers 
of pottery; they used deer cloth for their tables and buffalo skins 
for their bed coverings.1*6 They sowed large fields of maize.!7 
Game and fruit of all kinds were plentiful.!® They hunted over 
wide areas and were known at least in 1805 to have engaged in the 
business of raising corn and horses for trade with the whites.!9 


BEGINNING OF TRIBAL DISINTEGRATION 


As heretofore pointed out, the Quapaw Tribe when first dis- 
covered by DeSoto in 1541 was reported to have a population of 
between 6,000 and 7,500 members. By 1750 the population had been 
reduced to approximately 1,400 to 1,600 persons or a loss of ap- 
proximately 5,600 persons in 210 years; and in 1805 we find the 
population had been reduced from 1,500 to 1,000 persons, showing 
a shrinkage of approximately 500 in the ensuing 55 years. This loss 
cannot be attributed alone to loss in battle between the Quapaws and 
their Indian enemies because historically they were strong and al- 
most always victorious in battle with their Indian enemies. 


John B. Treat, a representative of President Jefferson, who was 
sent out to investigate and report to the President after our ac- 
quisition of this territory through the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, 
in his report made in 1805 says :?° 


The Quapaws are a people who have never been known to be at var- 
jiance with the whites; but are equally well known for their valor and 
great bravery displayed when in hostility with other Indian tribes on this 
side of the Mississippi, however from a residence in the neighborhood of 
either the French or Spanish, and having a general intercourse with those 
people, they have been reduced. both in numbers and warlike prowess; at 
present their number of warriors or gun-men is somewhat below three 
hundred who, with their families. reside on opposite sides of the River 
(Arkansas) in their different villages; the first of which is governed by 
the principal Chief Wah-pah-te-sah, a person about forty years of age, 


15 Treat, op. cit. 

16 Hodge, op. cit. 

17 From translation of Account of De Soto’s Expedition, in Part II, Historical 
Collections of Louisiana, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., pp. 172-182. 

18 Joutel’s Historical Journal, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., p. 165. 

19 Territorial Papers of United States, Loutsiana-Missouri Territory, 1803-1806, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., pp. 276-284. 

20 Ibid., footnote 19. 
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tall and well made; residing in the village Tee-ah-de-moh which is the 
nearest, and distant from the Post about two and a half leagues; the 
second or village OO-Zoo-too-we lying four or five miles beyond is like- 
wise governed by its own chief, E-halsah, a person nearly of the same age, 
not possessing those personal endowments which the first has claim to, 
nevertheless is but little inferior in influence among his countrymen; 
O-gaph-pah five miles beyond has also its separate chief Hay-yah-wa-to- 
me-kak, a stout and rather corpulent person, who notwithstanding ne has. 
already seen more than ninety years occasionally rides into the Post (he 
however is assisted in his government by his Son the Orator) and whom in 
public counsel (on account of his venerable age) is always complimented 
by being permitted to speak before Wah-pah-te-sah, the Chief. 


Those people become less active than formerly they were; or than the 
Chickasaws or Choctaws now are; the two latter going out in four or six 
months hunting excursions, whilst the former seldom are out (sic) more 
weeks; leaving their females at home engaged in raising corn much of 
which they dispose of in this settlement, and the raising of Horses which 
they also dispose of both to Whites and Indians (who come from over the 
Mississippi.) 


Undoubtedly the gradual, and at times rapid, decrease in the 
Quapaw population was due primarily to the introduction of cheap 
whiskey into the Indian country by the early fur traders. This 
seems to have resulted directly or indirectly in a systematic weak- 
ness in turn resulting in tuberculosis as a racial weakness, not there- 
totore existing ; and epidemics of small-pox which were in part caused 
by exposure to this disease among the early Spanish and French 
explorers and fur traders. St. Cosme, who descended the Mississippi 
with Tonti in 1698, found the tribe, or at least two of the villages, 
decimated by war and smallpox, the disease having destroyed ‘‘all 
of the children and a great part of the women.’’?? 


The historical journal of Father Charlevoix of 1721, taken from 
the Historical Collections of Louisiana*! contains the following ac- 
count of the ravages of smallpox among the Quapaws: 


I found the village of the Ougapas in the greatest tribulation. Not 
long since, a Frenchman passing this way was attacked by Smallpox; the 
distemper was communicated presently to some savages and soon after 
to the whole village. The burying place appears like a forest of poles 
and posts newly set up. and on which hangs all manner of things; there is 
everything which the savages use. 


I had set my tent pretty near the village, and all night I heard weep- 
ing; the men do this as well as the women; they repeated without ceasing, 
“Nihahani” as the Illinois do, and in the same tone. I also saw in the 
evening a woman who wept over the grave of her son, and who poured upon 
it a great quantity of sagamite.22 Another had made a fire by a neighbor- 
ing tomb, in all appearances to warm the dead. 


21 B. F. French, Historical Collections of Louisiana, P i 
Congress, Washington, D. C. { Louisiana, Part III, p. 126, Library of 
i a2 Webster's Encyclopedic Dictionary defines “Sagamite’ as “red oxide of 
itanium. 
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It appears to have been a common early custom amon 
pt g man 
tribes of Indians to place at the head of the graves of their deaae 
poles, and to decorate these poles with different articles of food for use, 
symbolic of the spirit’s need after it had left the body. 


The writer has seen similar graveyards among the Ottawa In- 
dians at Middle-Village, between Harbor Springs ond Cross Village 
in the northern part of the Southern Peninsula in Michigan. This 
custom seems to be still observed there except that now the poles 
are decorated with flowers, either natural or artificial. 


THe EFFECT OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
ON THE QuAPAW TRIBE 


The Louisiana Purchase in 1803 had a far-reaching effect on the 
future destiny of the Quapaw and other Central American Indian 
tribes. This purchase included all of the states of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma as well as eleven other states. Practically, since the dis- 
zovery and exploration of this part of the Louisiana Purchase this 
area had been under the sovereignty of the Spanish government. A 
short time before its purchase from France, for strategic purposes 
this area had been transferred to France. 


| The Purchase took in about 900,000 square miles which, after 
mterest payments, cost about four (4) cents per acre. This state- 
ment is frequently made in an attempt to fix the then value of this 
and. Asa matter of fact it does nothing of the kind because, in the 
‘irst place, it only transferred the sovereignty or right to govern this 
vast territory, and did not purport to transfer any possessory claims 
nf the then occupants of the land and specifically required the 
Jnited States to recognize the rights of all legitimate claimants. 
furthermore, at that time Napoleon’s minister, Count Francois Bar- 
de-Marbois, surprised President Thomas Jefferson’s special repre- 
sentatives, Robert Livingston (then U. 8. Minister to France) and 
James Monroe (later to become president of the United States) by 
offering this vast territory to the United States at such a nominal 
price because Napoleon was ‘‘hard up and weak at sea, fearful of 
3ritish seizure and generally blue and discouraged at recent reverses 
mn the New World.’’?8 


This acquisition of new territory situated on the banks of two 
nain arteries of commerce, the Mississippi and Arkansas rivers, to- 
sether with the recent development of the steamboat, started a stam- 
xede of emigration from the eastern seaboard and from Europe. 
Joon this area was overrun by hardy and ruthless pioneers, who did 
1ot wait until the government had acquired the Indians’ rights, and 
vithout permission of either the United States or the Indians, began 
ettling among the Indians. They were referred to as ‘“squatters.’’ 
After the Purchase of Louisiana, the United States (in theory at 


28 Charles Nutter, Kansas City Star, for March 1, 1953. 
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least) pursued a uniform course of extinguishing Indian title only | 
with the consent of those tribes which had occupied clearly defined | 
portions in the area as their ancestral homes and hunting grounds. 


We have heretofore spoken of the humane doctrine announced 
by Congress after assuming sovereignty over the Indians, upon the | 
acquisition of Louisiana, by extinguishing the title of the Indians) 
only by their consent. From all the writer’s research, he is con-. 
vineed that that doctrine was adopted in good faith; and that the 
majority of the members of Congress and their constituents and the 
Courts in interpreting laws relating to the Indian population of the) 
United States, generally intended to carry out and enforce this, 
Christian and humane principle. It often happens in legislative’ 
processes, the only side of the question presented to legislative com-, 
mittees in drafting laws is that of parties or groups lobbying for, 
legislation by those who have selfish purposes to serve. i 


This situation is graphically exemplified by the Quapaw history | 
at the beginning of the 19th Century. Shortly after the acquisition, 
of the sovereign rights over Louisiana, the immigrants in this terri: 
tory began to agitate for the formation of the Arkansas Territory, | 
and for the extinguishment of the rights of the Indians in this area, | 


irrespective of their attachment to their ancestral home. 


Under the terms of the Treaty of 1818, there was reserved to| 
the Quapaws on the South bank of the Arkansas River and in the} 
vicinity of what is now the City of Little Rock, Arkansas, a reserva-' 
tion of 1,163,704.75 acres.24 A petition was presented to Congress 
on January 30, 1819, memoralizing Congress to create the Arkansas 
Territory which would include this reservation and about ten days 
later a bill was introduced in Congress to create this territory. The 
House of Representatives passed this bill on February 20, 1819, and 
the Senate passed it a few days later. On March 2nd, 1819, Presi-! 
dent Monroe signed the Act and the Territory of Arkansas became 
a reality. The first Legislature was held at Arkansas Post, adjacent, 
to this reservation. Robert Crittenden, the Commissioner who ne- 
gotiated the Treaty of 1818, in which the Quapaws surrendered theirt 
claim to a vast area lying west of the Reservation reserved for th 
Quapaws, became the first Territorial Secretary, and ex-officio Lieu 
tenant Governor. As a part of a real estate speculation in which ‘ 
appears, Crittenden was interested financially, a new town site named! 
‘“‘Little Rock’’ was started adjoining the Quapaw Reservation oni 
the west sometime in the spring of 1820. During the summer of 
this year, some of the original town site of Little Rock was sold to 
Robert Crittenden and other political associates. When the Legis- 
lature of Arkansas Territory re-convened on October 2nd, 1820, at: 
Arkansas Post, a bill was pending in the Arkansas Legislature tor 


pees 18 | 
24 Charles Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws & Treaties, (Washington, D. C., 1904), 
Vol. II, p. 210. 
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make Little Rock the permanent capital of the Territory, and shortly 
thereafter the bill was passed and approved by the Governor. 


This condensed account of the founding of Little Rock and its 
establishment as the permanent capital of the Territory, and Crit- 
tenden’s connection therewith, is important as a part of the history 
of the Quapaw tribe as it shows clearly the intrigue and fraud per- 
petrated on the untutored Quapaws in despoiling them of the last 
vestige of their ancestral home®* and the cause of their subsequent 
‘sufferings and impoverishment to be mentioned in detail hereafter. 


The Arkansas Gazette, one of the oldest newspapers in the United 
‘States, still published, was first established and started publication 
on November 20, 1819. Frequent notices in that paper show the 
history of the Quapaws at the time that they were induced to part 
wwith the last of their land in Arkansas in 1824 and until their en- 
forced migration to their present location in Oklahoma, then a part 
of the Indian Territory. The Arkansas Gazette for February 5, 1820, 
has an article stating that one of the most important things to be 
presented to the General Assembly of Arkansas Territory was to 
urge Congress to ‘‘appoint Commissioners to treat with the Quapaw 
Indians for the extinguishment of their claim to lands south of the 
Arkansas River.’ The same paper for March 11, 1820, published a 
‘copy of the Petition of the Legislative Council and the House of 
‘Representatives for the Territory of Arkansas to the Congress of the 
‘United States, which among other things states: ‘‘The Tribe of Qua- 
‘paws are, Sir, now reduced to between three and four hundred souls. 
'They possess a country that commences at the very spot where your 
‘memorialists are now assembled, from thence their reservation runs 
‘up the Arkansas River for a distance of about 200 miles.”’ 


It appears in The Arkansas Gazette that a memorial from the 
General Assembly of the Territory of Arkansas requesting Congress 
to acquire these remaining lands, was presented in 1822. The files 
of this paper of January 28, 1823 sets out the platform of Thomas 
P. Eskridge, a candidate for Congress, one of whose promises to the 
‘people was that he would endeavor to have this Quapaw title ex- 
tinguished. Henry W. Conway, another rival candidate, in the 
issue of that paper of April 8, 1823, made the same promise. 


Robert Crittenden, who had interested himself in a part of the 
‘townsite of Little Rock while acting Governor of the Legislative 
Council and House of Representatives of Arkansas Territory, in a 
message to the Legislature (The Arkansas Gagette, October 7, 1823), 
urged the extinction of the Quapaw title, saying: ‘‘We have asked 
for a small appropriation to extinguish the Quapaw claim situated 
in the heart of our country, rich and valuable beyond calculation, and 
covering half of our townsite at the permanent seat of Government.’’ 


98 Dalles T. Herndon, Highlights of Arkansas History, (Little Rock), p. 28. 
28 Dallas T. Herndon, Why Litthke Rock Was Born, (Little Rock, 1933). 
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Henry Conway, who had campaigned on the platform that ; 
elected he would secure legislation to that effect, was elected ; and 
true to his promise, he secured the passage of a bill authorizing the: 
President to negotiate for securing this rich Quapaw land. 


An extract from The Arkansas Gazette of May 4, 1824, shows: 
that the Quapaws did not want to dispose of this land but were pres-~ 
sured into it: 


Arkansas Gazette, May 4, 1824... . our village has been enlivened: 
for some days past, by the presence of all the Chiefs and most of the men. 
of this Nation of Indians, amounting to 79 persons in all, who came here: 
for the purpose of receiving from the Acting Governor the annuities due 
them for the two last years. The sum due the nation, amounting to $1,000.0¢) 
was paid to the Chiefs yesterday morning, and was immediately distributed: 
by them to the several families belonging to the nation; and in the evening, 
nearly the whole party started on their return to their villages. During: 
their stay here, they conducted themselves in the most peaceable and orderly 
manner toward our citizens, and toward each other. i 


j 


The Quapaws were once a numerous and warlike nation, but, like most 
other Indians, who imbibe the vices without the virtues of the whites, they 
retain but a small remnant of their former power, and now number onl i; 
about 467 souls. They are divided into three villages, each of which is} 
under a hereditary Chief—are a remarkably peaceable and quiet race— 
profess the highest respect and friendship for our government, for theim 
Great Father, the President of the United States, and for the white peoples 
generally, and speak with much pride of their never having shed the blood 
of the white man. 


These Indians own a vast body of land, lying on the south side of the 
Arkansas River, commencing immediately below this place, and extending 
to the Post of Arkansas, comprising several millions of acres, a great par 
of which is represented to be first-rate cotton land. One of the first 
wishes of many of our citizens, and of hundreds of others who have visited: 
the Territory with a view of emigrating to it, is for the purchase of the 
Quapaw lands; and it was generally expected that the Quapaws were read 
to cede them whenever the government should be disposed to purchase 
It appears, however, that they are not yet in a humor for parting with thei 
lands. At the Talk held with them yesterday morning, Mr. Crittenden, Act+ 
ing Governor, told them that he expected shortly to receive cpstructlean 


from the President to hold a treaty with them for the purchase of thei 
lands, and inquired whether they were willing to sell. At first they ap-+ 
peared disposed to waive the subject, by giving evasive answers to the 
questions which were asked them. But on being pressed for a reply, the 
finally stated, in substance, that they were not prepared to give a decisiv 
answer at this time—for the present they would answer no—and intimate 
a wish that the subject should remain for a future negotiation, when th 


proposal shall be made by authority of the government. And so the matter 
rests at present. 


Then, before inquiring of the Quapaws what they would talkd 
for their lands if they decided to sell, Congress made an appropria- 
tion of $7,000.00 to be used in paying the expenses of the negotiatiom 
of the treaty and to pay the Quapaws. John C. Calhoun, Secretary 
of War, whose department was charged with the administration 0 
Indian Affairs, wrote Robert Crittenden that he had been appoint 
as sole Commissioner to negotiate a treaty with the Quapaws and h 
was directed to secure this property at the smallest figure obtainable. 


——— 
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A significant news story relative to the proposed meeting of 
Robert Crittenden with the Quapaws, appeared in The Arkansas Ga- 
zette of November 2, 1824, in which the statement was made that 
Crittenden would meet with the Quapaws at the Treaty Ground in 
the neighborhood of Colonel Harrington’s place. The report in The 
Arkansas Gazette of the consummation of this treaty, appearing in 
the issue of November 23, 1824, is of interest: 


Purchase of the Quapaw Lands.—We feel highly gratified in being able 
at this time to congratulate our fellow-citizens of Arkansas, on the complete 
accomplishment of his desirable object. It was effected, by Treaty, by 
Robert Crittenden, Esq., Commissioner on the part of the United States, on 
the 15th inst. Mr. Newton, Secretary of the Commissioner, has (with the 
consent of Mr. Crittenden) politely favored us with a copy of the Treaty, 
which we take much pleasure in laying before our readers today. 


By this Treaty, it will be seen, that, with the exception of four or five 
sections, which are reserved for the benefit of particular individuals, the 
Quapaws have ceded the whole of their lands to the United States, and 
on terms highly advantageous to the latter. No doubts can exist of its 
receiving the sanction of the President and Senate of the United States, 
and we hope that the lands thus acquired will speedily be surveyed and 
brought into market. 


Crittenden reported to the Secretary of War on November 24, 
1824, in a letter written from Little Rock, in which he made the 
following significant and interesting statement :*7 


An Indian will eat two U. States rations each day for ten days, and 
if I had limited them to one, I have no hesitation in saying they would have 
deserted the Treaty grounds. They were much averse to a cession of their 
entire claim and I was constrained to resort to every honorable means to 
gain upon their feelings. and obtain their confidence. You will perceive 
by my accounts that to effect this object I was not only compelled to give 
them as much as they would eat, but that I presented them with one blanket 
each, and the chiefs each a uniorm coat. I flatter myself however. that if I 
have exceeded your estimate of the probable expenses of holding this Treaty, 
it will in your estimation be more than counterbalanced by the reduced price 
for which I have obtained their land. 


In The Arkansas Gazette for November 30, 1824, is a stenogranhic 
report of the speech of the Quapaw Chief signing this Treaty of 1824. 
It graphically shows the reluctance of the Quapaws to give up their 
ancestral lands to which they were attached with ties of sentiment 
and religious belief in the sanctity of the graves of their ancestors. 
This touching speech is quoted as follows: 


My Father—I wish to answer the Speech you made your red children 
yesterday. Your feet are on the white skin—the day is white—you are 
white! All emblematical of purity. And this day I beg of you mercy 
toward us. The whites have at all times exhibited pity for us—do not now 
withhold it. The land we now live on, belonged to our forefathers. If we 
leave it, where shall we go to? All of my nation, friends and relatives, 
are there buried. Myself am old, and in the same place I wish to deposit 
my bones. Since you have expressed a desire for us to remove, the tears 
have flowed copiously from my aged eyes. To leave my natal soil, and 


to go among red men who are aliens to our race, is throwing us like out- 


27 Original letter, Quapaw Indian Files, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 
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casts upon the world. The lands you wish us to go to belongs to strangers. 
Have mercy—send us not there. In former times we exchanged, and gave 
you the north for the south side of the Arkansas River. Since, we have 
sold some, and reserved but a small portion for ourselves, which, we beg 
you, let us keep. Your forefathers had pity on ours—have you mercy on 
the present generation. After our fathers died, who ceded away a part 
of our lands, we were sent for to St. Louis. We went and treated, and 
gave away lands. But they were then merciful, and left us part. We beg 
you to do the same, and leave us now a part for the residence and burial 
ground for the few that remains of our decayed tribe. 


In the treaty that we made with our father at St. Louis, we gave from 
Little Rock to the Canadian, including the Warm Springs, and reserving 
the Salt Springs. He in that respect has deceived us. None has been 
reserved. The land you wish to send us to now, is inhabited by many tribes; 
and to go there this winter, is terrifying to us. Father, I have now con- 
cluded. 


THE Quapaw ‘“‘TRAIL OF TEaRS’’ IN THEIR TREK TO AND FROM THE 
Cappo CouNTRY 


After the Quapaws had been fradulently dispossessed of the 
remainder of their land in Arkansas and after repeated requests to 
be permitted to stay in Arkansas on any cheap land that might be 
given them by the Territory of Arkansas or the United States Govern- 
ment, they were placed in charge of a Frenchman by the name of 
Barraque and compelled to make the journey to the Caddo Country 
south of the Red River. The Government had assured them that 
the Caddoes would be glad to take them in, allot land to them and 
make them members of that tribe. As a matter of fact, no definite 
arrangements had been made with the Caddoes. 


The late Dallas T. Herndon, of the Arkansas Historical Com- 
mission, translated Barraque’s report which graphically describes 
this ‘‘Quapaw trail of tears.’’8 Yet we do not have to rely alone 
on Barraque’s dramatic delineation of this wretched chapter of the 
Quapaw’s suffering and impoverishment following the acquisition 
of their remaining lands in Arkansas, since there is the report of 
their condition, printed in The Arkansas Gazette for September 5, 
1826. This news story is a concise, factual statement appearing in 
the public press at that time which cannot be said to be a biased state- 
ment by the writer of this history: 

Arkansas Gazette, Sept. 6, 1826. 

The Quapaw Indians.—This tribe of Indians, (whose removal from the 
Arkansas to Red River, took place last spring, pursuant to the treaty 
concluded with them in November 1824), we are sorry to learn, have 
recently been reduced almost to the last extremity of wretchedness and 
want, bordering on a state of actual starvation, in consequence of the in- 
undation and total destruction of their crops of corn, occasioned by the 
overflowing of Red River, during the latter part of last spring and the 
early part of the summer. A deputation from the tribe was a short time 
since dispatched to this place, for the purpose of laying their distressed 


98 See Appendix A for the translation of Barraque’s report from the Report o 
the Arkansas Historical Commission, Vol. 4, pp. 306.31, ee 
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situation before the Governor, and soliciting him to afford them some 
relief—This relief, we feel much satisfaction in stating, was promptly 
afforded. The Governor immediately gave an order for the purchase and 
delivery to them, of five hundred bushels of corn; and, to prevent the 
impositions which are too often practised on these untutored sons of the 
forest, he very prudently took the precaution to direct that the corn 
should be delivered to the Chiefs, at the residence of the tribe, in the 
presence of two magistrates, who are to certify the fact of its delivery. 


This timely relief, has no doubt saved many of that unfortunate tribe 
from the horrors of actual starvation. 


A further news story appeared in the same paper on February 
13, 1827: 
Arkansas Gazette, February 13, 1827. 


The Quapaw Indians—We learn by a gentleman who came up the river 
a few days ago that a party of about 60 of these Indians have recently re- 
turned to their late villages on the Arkansas, near the Red Bluffs. Their 
appearance was wretched in the extreme, and they complain most pitiously 
of their sufferings on Red River, where many of those who removed from 
Arkansas last Spring have actually starved to death! These Indians gave 
up a fine tract of country to the United States, and humanity requires that 
some further provision should be made by the government for their relief, 
and we trust that it will be made during the present session of Congress. 


Their condition during this tragic period became so desperate 
that in 1827 the House of Representatives of the United States 
adopted a resolution directing the Secretary of War to communicate 
to the House, ‘‘any correspondence or other information in pos- 
session of the War Department touching the (present) condition of 
the Quapaw Nation of Indians, and the measures, if any, that have 
been taken to alleviate their distresses.’? In compliance with this re- 
quest the War Department attempted to whitewash this ‘‘publiec out- 
rage’’ by submitting reports of an Indian Agent to the effect that the 
distress of the Quapaws was only of short duration. 


The records show at least over nine years of terrible tragedy 
growing out of the fact that all of their valuable lands had been taken 
away from them and the game, on which for centuries they had large- 
ly depended for existence, had been wantonly destroyed by the pred- 
atory habits of the early white settlers; and the growing desire of 
the whites to have them completely exterminated. 


Between 1824 and 1833, available records disclose that the Qua- 
paws, after repeatedly requesting that they be resettled in Arkansas, 
in desperation were induced to abandon their claim against the Cad- 
does, which the Indian agent there had reported could, on removal 
of the raft or dam across Red River, be made into valuable cotton 
land and would readily be saleable to white settlers. 


At first only a few of the Quapaw Indians located on the small 

reservation in Indian Territory which the United States gave them 
in 1833, now a part of north-east Oklahoma, but most of them 
drifted down into the Osage and Creek Country in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, where they were received in a friendly manner and permitted 
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to live with the Indians on the basis of friendly visitors, but they 
were never adopted into either of these tribes or given any of their 
lands. 


They were later induced to settle on the reservation set aside to 
them in 1833 shortly before 1893 at which time they asked Congess 
to approve a plan adopted by them to terminate their tribal holdings, 
except as to small tracts retained for agency purposes, and a small 
tract for the location of a Catholic Mission; and to divide their tribal 
lands among the members, so that thereafter they would hold their 
proportionate shares individually. 


QuaPaw INDIAN ALLOTMENTS 


Some of the Quapaws who remained on their reservation shortly 
prior to 1890 either became acquainted with or were contacted by a 
recent immigrant to that section from New York State, by the 
name of A. W. Abrams, who was supposed to have some Indian blood 
but he was not a Quapaw. He was a very resourceful and dynamic 
character and undertook to assist the Quapaws in inducing the scat- 
tered members of their tribe to return to their reservation and to 
effect a tribal re-organization. After the dispersal of their members 
in 1833 apparently the tribe had maintained no tribal organization. 
The remnant of the tribe which remained on their reservation with 
Mr. Abrams’ guidance and assistance sent out urgent requests for 
the tribal members to return to their reservation and in fact set a 
‘‘dead line’’ date for their return, advising them that a roll of the 
Quapaws was being prepared for the purpose of requesting Congress 
to divide their tribal holdings into individual allotments. As far as 
the writer is informed, all returned before the date set for their re- 
turn. Apparently a few white families claiming some Indian blood 
had settled on the land left vacant by the large part of the tribe 
who had deserted their reservation. A few of these families, prior to 
the passage of the Act of the Tribal Council requesting Congress to 
approve the allotments of land made by the Quapaws, were adopted 
into the tribe as recited in the ‘‘Act of Quapaw National Council’’ 
of March 23, 1893. 2° This reads as follows, after reciting the acreage 
contained in each allotment. ‘‘to each person entitled thereto by 
reason of their being members of our Nation by birth, or whose 
adoption has been approved by the Hon. Secretary of the Intertor.’’ 
The white allottees are now referred to as the ‘‘White Quapaws,’’ to 
esd them from the members of the tribe who are Quapaw by 

ood. 


On March 28, 1893, the Quapaws (their governing body, known 
as the Quapaw National Council, composed of its Chief and Couneil- 
men), after long and earnest discussions with the entire tribal mem- 
bership, divided the property in the Quapaw reservation, which up 
to that time had been held as community property, into allotments 


29See Appendix B for the text of this Act of the Quapaw Council. 
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f 200 acres each, subsequently a second allotment of 40 acres, out of 
urplus land, was made. There is no record, as far as the writer has 
een able to determine, of any appeal having been taken to the ‘‘Hon- 
rable Secretary of the Interior’’ nor is there any record of any ser- 
ous dispute being settled by the Chief and Council. This reveals the 
lose and harmonious inter-governmental relations which have nearly 
lways existed among the members of the Quapaw tribe and it is to 
ve hoped that for their benefit this relationship may continue. The 
\ct adopted by the Tribal Council provided that: ‘‘ All differences 
rising beween members of our Nation making said allotments shall 
fe settled by our Chief and Council, subject to appeal to the Hon- 
rable Secretary of the Interior.’’ This action of the Quapaw Tribal 
Jouncil was ratified and confirmed by Congress on March 2, 1894. 


NATIVE QuAPAW RELIGION 


_ From the most authentic information available to the writer, 
he Quapaws were from time immemorial, worshipers of one God, 
heir ‘Great Spirit’’, but originally they were influenced by many 
uperstitions and worshipped, at least symbolically, idols and nat- 
ral objects. Their religious beliefs were practical, well adapted to 
qeir time and environment and beautifully poetical. Their young 
eople were taught that all nature was the Great Spirit’s creation; 
iat the trees, flowers, grass, animals and birds belonged to the 
Great Spirit’’, placed here for man’s good and that man was charged 
y the “‘Great Spirit’’ with their proper use and care and that 
eedless waste of inanimate objects or cruel and unnecessary de- 
Truction of members of the animal kingdom were sins against the 
Great Spirit.’’ The watchful care of their ‘‘Great Spirit’’ over his 
‘eation was symbolized by the Sun, Moon and Stars; the Sun being 
1e eye of the “‘Great Spirit’’ by day and the Moon and Stars by 
ight. The Indians looked upon the thunder as the voice of God. and 
ie lightning as the manifestation of his wrath and power. They 
rayed directly to him for rain and sunshine, as the giver of all their 
essings and as the punisher of their transgressions. The Quapaw 
ume for God or ‘‘Great Spirit’? was ‘‘Wah-kon-tah’’, meaning 
ereator.’’ 


Among the ceremonials of the Quapaw worship was the ‘‘Ghost 
anee.’’ This dance usually lasted five days and five nights, during 
hich time the devout Indians intermittently danced and rested. 
‘hile dancing they sang chants which were, in fact, prayers of worship 
their great God, ‘‘ Wah-kon-tah.’’ 


The native Quapaw burial service illustrates their belief in the 
unortality of the soul. In these services the Chief officiates. As the 
‘dy is lowered into the grave and returned to the earth from which 
; human elments came, the Chief breaks into bits tobacco leaves 
id casts them into the grave, accompanied with an Indian prayer 

chant which in substance is a mixed admonition to the departed 
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spirit and a prayer to its creator. Let the writer relate the substance | 
of this chant and prayer as related to him by an Indian well versed © 


in the traditions and customs of his race, as told in his own words: || 
“We say to the spirit: You have lived as long as you can—while you | 


{ 
| 
} 
| 


were here you believed in a creator, and we believe and have been 
told that your spirit lives and you are a child of God (Great Spirit) 
forever. We have always been told that. Try your best to enter the 
New World.’’ 


There was an old custom of the friends and relatives preparing 
and taking to the burial choice foods, some of which was buried with 
the body or left upon the grave, and the rest the relatives and friends 
ate at the grave. From that old custom, developed the ‘‘Last Feast’’ 
eaten after the burial and the annual feasts commemorating the 
death of the deceased relative which custom is still observed among 
the older Quapaws and their children who assist in keeping this beau- 
tiful custom alive. 


Earzty NATIVE BANDS AND CLANS 


2? 


The Quapaw Tribe was originally divided into four ‘‘ Bands, 
which would correspond to our local political subdivisions, such as 
counties. They were Quapaw, German, O-so-ta-wa and the Lost Band. 
Each band was originally governed by a separate chief. This appears 
to have been the custom at the time of the Treaty of 1833, the four 
principal chiefs at that time being, Heckaton, Sarassan, Tonnonjinka 
and Kaheketteda. 


The bands were subdivided into ‘‘clans’’ corresponding to our 
families, or family trees. Some of the best known of these were the 
Turtle, Deer, Buffalo, Snake, Bird and Elk clans. From these early 
clan names, came the names of present day Quapaws, such as White- 
birds and the Blackeagles (from the Bird clan.) The various mem- 
bers of the Buffalo family were named Buffalo Calf, Brown Buf- 
falo (from the Buffalo clan), ete. The early custom was for the 
chief or the Medicine Man to give a name to the child, carrying with 
it a reference to the clan in which such child was born, under cere- 
monies similar to our modern day christening. 


Harty Hunting GRounNDs OF THE QUAPAWS 


The pioneer Quapaw resident of what is now Ottawa County, 
Oklahoma, formerly part of the Quapaw Agency, of the Indian Ter- 
ritory, had, according to the memory of old timers, much fine hunting 
grounds. There were a great number of wild turkey, deer, antelope, 
wolves, ox, panthers, American lions, quail and prairie chickens, 


but no buffalo. The Quapaws in early days spent much of their time | 


in hunting and fishing. Little farming was done, only small patches 
of corn were raised. These small gardens were called ‘“squaw patches”’ 
as the women usually did what little farm work there was done while 
the men kept the larder filled with game and fish. 


j 
j 
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Haruy MARRIAGE CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES 


Two kinds of marriage prevailed among the Quapaws, in com- 
mon with most other Indian tribes, before their tribal affairs came 
under the regulation of the Federal Government or the State. They 
were citizens of the United States after allotment of their land, and 
since Statehood, also citizens of the State of Oklahoma. 


The more common form of marriage among the early Quapaws 
was entered into without form or ceremony. It consisted simply of 
an agreement between an Indian man and woman to live together for 
an indefinite time as husband and wife. This form of marriage was 
often referred to as a ‘‘blanket’’ marriage. Divorces or ‘‘quittings’’ 
were known among the Quapaws and were as unceremonious as the 
‘blanket’? marriages. They simply disagreed and quit without the aid 
of courts or fancy attorney fees. 


The writer is advised that there also was a ceremonial form of 
marriage among the more prominent members of the tribe, which 
included the ruling class, those connected with the chief’s and coun- 
cilmen’s families and others. The groom’s sister, or nearest girl rel- 
ative, led the bride to the groom. Meantime, presents such as calicoes, 
blankets and ponies were taken to the bride’s relatives where they 
were divided with much jesting and revelry. This ceremony was us- 
ually conducted in the early morning, about sunrise; the bride re- 
mained with her family until sunset, when she was taken to the groom 
and the marriage ship was fully launched. The writer’s investigation 
as to the early Indian marriages has convinced him that in the ma- 
jority of cases they were more successful and less tempestuous than 
the majority of the ceremonial marriages among the whites. 


After Statehood many of the old Indians, with large families, 
asked to be and were remarried under the laws of the State. They 
were originally advised to do this by Indian Agents who were fearful 
that in subsequent litigation over estates and other matters in which 
the legitimacy of children might be drawn into question, marriage 
by such Indian customs as above described, would not be recognized. 
However, the courts have uniformly recognized such Indian mar- 
riages, providing there was only one wife, and the marriage was to 
be for an indefinite time and was not incestuous. A story which 1s 
frequently told in the Indian country about the judge who had ad- 
monished an Indian man that under the white man’s law a man could 
have one wife, and that since he had two he must go home and dismiss 
one, is illustrative of what happened in such cases: The old Indian 
replied, ‘‘You tell him, Judge.’’ The old Indian invariably used mas- 
euline gender ‘‘him”’ for the feminine ‘‘her.”’ 


It is true that many of the Quapaws, as many of the white race, 
have fallen by the wayside and have become poor and troublesome 
citizens. On the other hand this tribe can show as large a ratio of 
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intelligent, progressive, charitable and public-spirited citizens as can 
be found among any class, especially when one takes into considera- 
tion their relative chance for self-government and advancement. 


The perpetuation of the old tribal ceremonials and tribal tradi- 
tions of the American Indian should be encouraged, not for the pur- 
pose of retarding ultimate amalgamation with the white race, but 
for the purpose of preserving the beautiful and historical ceremonials 
for the enrichment of current history and as a valuable heritage to 
descendents of the original American. 


The Quapaws are now located on the land granted them under 
the Treaty of 1833, which is now a part of Ottawa County, Oklahoma. 
They were made citizens of the United States March 3, 1901... and 
since Statehood have become substantial tax payers. Their members 


actively participate in Municipal, County, State and National affairs. | 


DISCOVERY AND DEVELOPMENT OF LEAD AND ZINC 


The story of the Quapaws would not be complete without at 
least a brief chapter on the unexpected and almost miraculous dis- 
covery of valuable deposits of lead and zine ore on the shallow soil 
and poor lands set aside by the Federal Government to the Quapaw 
Indians in a half-hearted and belated attempt to repay the Quapaws 
for their cession and surrender to the United States Government 
of their claims to their once large territory south of the Arkansas 
River. 


b 


In fact, the Quapaws got the ‘‘leavings’’ when they were placed 
on their present reservation. All the more productive and desirable 
lands had been selected and secured by the larger and more influential 
tribes. Their land in 1833 was not considered to be more than a max- 
imum value of $1.25 per acre. 


Forty acres of each allotment of two hundred and forty acres 
as finally allotted to the Quapaws was rough, stony land along Spring 
River and contributory creeks. The balance of the allotment was flat 
prairie land with thin alkali soil, poorly drained and adapted primar- 
ily to growing native prairie hay which land the Indian owner leased 
to white men engaged in harvesting and shipping hay, for approxi- 
mately one dollar per acre. This $200.00 per year was the average 
income of the Quapaw allottee until the discovery of ore. 


For many years it had been known that free deposits of lead 
had been found in small quantities in and around Peoria, a small 
village located in the Peoria Indian Reservation, adjoining the Qua- 


paw lands. Tradition has it that crude mining instruments, supposed — 


to have been found in shallow shafts in this region were left there 
by early Spanish explorers. Much exploring had been done there but 
with little profit. The terrain of this Peoria region is rough and hilly, 
very similar to that in the Joplin district in the adjoining State of 
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Missouri and the Galena District in the State of Kansas. Both of 
these states cornered with the Indian Territory, now the northeastern 
part of Oklahoma. These districts were approximately twenty miles 
distant from the great Joplin-Galena mining district, then one of the 
largest lead and zine mining districts in the world. 


It was the general supposition among mining men that this 
Peoria district was on the fringe or edge of the mineralized district, 
but it was never supposed that there was any possiblity of ore being 
discovered on the level prairie land allotted to the Quapaws and locat- 
ed some twenty miles from the mining district above mentioned. A few 
years after the Quapaw Allotments, a thin run of ore was discovered 
on the A. W. Abrams place located on somewhat rolling land near 
the Spring River brakes. This mine was known as the ‘Sunny Side 
Mine.’’ Later considerable mining development was done a mile or 
two south of the Sunnyside Mine and a large mining camp grew up 


-there. The town of some three thousand people was named Lincoln- 


ville, and was composed of general merchandise stores, boarding 
houses, pool halls, and so-called soft drink emporiums, a telephone 
exchange and a bank. While it lasted, Lincolnville was a wild mining 
town but it was very short lived. The thin ore soon ran out, invest- 
ments in large mills and mining properties in this camp turned 
sour and large sums of money were lost. The courts were full of 
bankruptcy and receivership cases and this early dream of riches for 
mining men and Indian landowners turned into a sorry nightmare, 
and today Lincolnville is not even a ghost town. The mills, houses 
and stores have all been dismantled and moved away until today just 
one little old shack, once a busy store, is left as a reminder of this 
faded dream. 


A few years later, while drilling a water well for an Indian, about 
five miles north of the town of Miami, rich cuttings of zme ore were 
discovered and an attempt was made to revive the mining industry 
on the Quapaw reservation, but the memory of the Lincolnville fiasco, 
made investors wary. This latest discovery was on flat prairie land 
with no surface indications of ore. James Robinson and his associates, 
Charles Harvey and George and Al Coleman, who were then engaged 
in a small real estate business in Miami, which included renting hay 
land from the Indians and in running a well-drilling outfit, were the 
pioneer discoverers of the new mining field, shortly to be developed 
around and near this discovery of zine ore, in the drilling of a well. 


The story of how James Robinson and his associates, against ap- 
parently insuperable obstacles, strove to finally interest capital to 
develop this discovery into one of the Worlds greatest zine fields 
which brought great wealth to this hardy band of early prospectors 
and brought riches to many Quapaws, would furnish material for a 
fascinating volume which would call for another story. 
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Out of this discovery and development beginning in 1891, came 
a new era for many, but not all, of the struggling Quapaws. Many 
who were fortunate enough to have ore discovered on their allotments, 
suddenly discovered themselves apparently rich. Their less fortunate 
neighbors, possibly just across the road, or the division line, were 
destined to have their hopes for riches blasted by the elusive nature 
of the ore deposits which have always defied determination of loca-- 
tion and extent. A drill hole may develop the existence of a rich ore 
deposit, a shaft may be sunk at the cost of hundreds of dollars to 
find only an isolated deposit or chimney of ore, not of sufficient 
value to pay for development. On the other hand, an apparently insig- 
nificant and thin run of ore may widen and develop into a bonanza | 
one day and dwindle into nothingness the day after. 


To make a long story short, out of this discovery have come 
large incomes to many Quapaw Indians in the nature of royalties 
of from five to ten per cent and more on the value of ore removed 
from their lands. (The peak of lead and zine production in Ottawa 
county was 1917-1919.) The Quapaws have naturally felt as if this 
income would last for the rest of their lives, and they gradually, and 
in some eases not so gradually, readjusted their lying conditions to 
conform with their increased incomes. It did not take them long to 
transplant themselves from the ‘‘pony and saddle days’’ to the driv- 
ing of the most expensive and fastest automobiles. 


{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
A story is told of an old Quapaw upon whose land rich ores had 
been discovered, standing all day around an automobile salesroom 
where expensive cars were on display. He still dressed modestly, 
even poorly, and wore his hair in braids, as was the custom among | 
the older Quapaws. Finally at closing time, the proprietor who had 
given him no notice during the day, jocularly asked him what ear 
he was going to buy. The old Indian says: ‘‘You-all sell George 
Redeagle a car?’’ The proprietor replied that he had. The Indian | 
said: ‘‘How many cylinder?’’ He was advised that it was a twelve- 
cylinder Cadillac. The Indian replied: ‘‘Huh! Him a cheap Indian. 
Me want a twenty-four cylinder ear.’’ 
| 


While stories such as the foregoing are current, the fortunate 
Quapaws having large incomes from the mines were as frugal and 
wise in their spending as the average white man who had suddenly, 
and without previous training in the care and expenditure of money, 
come into possession of large incomes. 


When the Quapaw reservation was partitioned into individual 
allotments at the Indians’ request and by their own action (1895-6), 
their lands were by Act of Congress made inalienable for a period 
of twenty-five years, during which time these lands could not be 
incumbered in any way without the consent of the Secretary of the 
Interior. These restrictions would have expired in January 1921, but 
the Quapaws sent a delegation to Washington with instructions to 
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secure the passage of a law, extending these restrictions for a fur- 
ther period of twenty-five years, or until March 3rd, 1946. In the 
meantime, the Quapaw land as a part of the Indian Territory had 
become a part of the state of Oklahoma in 1907. The State was in need 
of taxable areas and a sentiment had been generated in Congress that 
when restrictions had once expired, they should not be extended. 
Hence, this delegation had much opposition both in and out of Con- 
gress and among some of their own numbers, in their supplications to 
Congress to extend restrictions so as to protect them in keeping the 
‘‘manna’’ which after so many years of hardships and near starvation 
had suddenly come upon them—an act of Providence like the feeding 
of the harassed Children of Israel in Biblical times. Finally, through 
sheer persistence and after months of working among members of 
Congress, the Quapaw delegation was successful in securing the pass- 
age of the Act of March 8, 1921 (41 Stat. L. 1225-1248), which gave the 
Secretary of the Interior and his Department of Indian Affairs su- 
pervisory care and control over the income of this Indian people. Re- 
strictions were subsequently extended over the lands of certain named 
members of the tribe which have not as yet expired. 


Subsequent history has well proven the wisdom of these Quapaw 
Indian Statesmen and of Congress in passing this legislation. The 
despoiling of unrestricted and unprotected Indians, not versed in 
the business technic and tempo of the white race, constitute a black 
and disgraceful blot upon the history of this country. The mining 
industry developed on the lands of the Quapaw people is rapidly 
being exhausted and some day in the not far-distant future it will 
have gone into eclipse, as all such self-exhausting industries have. 


The writer has attempted to condense as much as possible the 
highlights of the history of the Quapaw in this article and has at- 
tempted faithfully to document the salient statements made. An- 
other at some future time may elaborate on the history of this inter- 
esting tribe about which only fragmentary accounts have been writ- 
ten and preserved. 


APPENDIX A 
WHEN THE QUAPAWS WENT TO RED RIVER 
(A. Translation) 
By Dallas T. Herndon 


This narrative is a free translation of an old faded manuscript re- 
sovered some years ago from a lot of papers thrown out of the governor’s 
office in the old State House. It is written in correct French, but was 
evidently done with a goose quill on flimsy paper, so that much of it is 
barely legible. 


It is dated January 1, 1826, and has every appearance of having been 
written during the journey of the Indians from the vicinity of Little Rock to 
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some point south of Red river, or it may have been written from notes 
made along the way at the end of the journey. 


The author, perhaps a person appointed by the Governor of Arkansas 
Territory or the President of the United States to escort the Indians to 
the reservation given them in Louisiana, does not sign his name. He does 
record the fact that the account was written as a report to the Governor. 


It is a well-known fact that the Quapaws were removed from Arkansas 
to a tract of land south of the Red river in Louisiana about this date, 1825 
or 1826, and that they came back to Arkansas not many months later 
because of the sickly climate and the hostility of the Caddo Indians. It is 
very likely that the dates and the account here given of their journey are 
correct. The account follows: 


The Frenchman’s Report 


On leaving the village of Lord Sarrasin I joined the Chief Hekatton 
at Waditteska Wattishka, in other words the Bayou of Black Clay. It was 
there that the beautiful daughter of the Chief Hekatton was delivered of 4 
daughter. It was necessary that the chief remain there all that day of 
the 15th in order that a little strength might be recovered by this remarkable 
person, for the accouchment had been very terrible. For three days she 
was in labor, and if the great doctor of the nation had not been found 
there they would have thought that nothing ailed her. This is a manner 
in which the disease was treated by the said trustworthy doctor, for I 
was present when he offered his services. 


The doctor, with an eagle’s feather in his hand, seated near the 
patient, began immediately to hum a song very softly, at the same time he 
stroked with a feather the stomach of the woman. In this manner she was 
instantly delivered (it is necessary to believe it thus). So they ask our 
great doctors of the Little Rock if their music is of the same strength. 


On the 15th I was within six miles of the Bayou of the Saline, where 
I met a company of fifty savages, who assembled about my fire in the 
evening. They wished to know of me whether Sarrasin was yet on the 
way and why he delayed, etc. 


The 16th I met with another troop of savages as strong as that of 
the 15th, which we had journeyed with. The latter place was ten miles 
further on from the Bayou de Saline (The savages called this little river 
Wattisha Jinka). The evening of the 16th each watch his fire because of 
the excessive cold. 


The 17th the savages had been to the chase; my interpreter and I 
had been eight miles further on to a place which the savages called Jasta 
Waditta. 


The 18th it rained. 


The 19th the Chief Tomojinka was ill, which required him to ride 
a horse on the march; all the doctors, sorcerers and. physicians of the 
nation had been called together for the cure of this respectable good-for- 
nothing. They used songs and music about the prince, but Providence 
made the cure in a few days. 

The evening of the 19th Sarrasin returned to us, while many braves 
in the party surrounded my fire. In the conversation with Sarrasin many 
questions were asked him about the terms of the treaty. 

The 22nd we spent on the march. 
The 23rd we came to the bayou of the Marshes. That is where a 


great many beavers were seen. The snow kept us there for two days. | 


They had consecrated these two days to the chase and they had not been 
unlucky. 
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These poor savages suffered great misery on their journey. (I am 
speaking of the old men and old women and also of the little children). 
Almost all the long evenings, however, beautiful weather prevailed, and 
they danced around my fire, which lasted until the morning. In all their 
journeys these poor savages showed much contentment. 


The surroundings of these bayous and little rivers of which I have 
spoken already are charming. The earth is also good. The vines grow 
luxuriously here on the hills and the mountains which are near. To have 
good vineyards it is only necessary to plant them and then let them alone; 
after a little there will come wine flowing in abundance. 


The picture of the journey would have been curious if it had been 
painted with a good brush, but my best is very feeble. Nevertheless, I am 
going to try to give one an idea just as I traveled. 


Picture to yourself first a mass of persons without any order carrying 
with them all sorts of things without value, little articles for the human 
race, but very precious to them, they say. I have noticed in this little 
nation three or four kinds of faith in God. There are those who worship 
the eagle, others a spirit of war which the ancients had left to them as 
a thing very sacred. Still others worshiped the pipe in the emblem of an 
eagle, which they called the pipe of peace. 


Speaking a little of the manner of their march, one could see a party 
of women, as they marched, carrying on their backs, besides the cooking 
utensils, a child and other things. Some on horses carried kneading 
troughs, others riding astride held in their arms mangy dogs. Some rode 
little ponies, etc. When they camped I placed myself as near the center 
as possible in order to satisfy my curiosity. To be in the center of that 
company would have been disrespectful and impudent..... Necessity was 
the only guide of all; order and peace filled all our camp. 


Many times I laughed and at others I was all astonishment, but nothing 
could surprise the unhappy Quapaws. If when they returned from the 
chase they found a piece of cooked meat, they gratified their appetite, and, 
their stomach well filled, sleep caused all their cares to disappear. 


Cleanliness was rare in their camp. Imagine three to four hundred 
dogs; they were not provided for, as you might know, with the best of foot. 
They certainly did not fail to eat with a great smacking, devouring all 
they found. Filth was everywhere. After the savages had thrown food to 
the ground, the dogs ate, licked their chops and licked basins and tin 
plates. They drank and returned again to the agreeable smell of the 
refuse which had stuck to the end of their noses, and to their lips. Judge 
of the rest, for this is not a weak sample. Let us here leave this filth and 
speak a little more of great Sarrasin. 


The Chief and His God 


Before his departure Sarrasin had set up..... his God, a little 
image six inches long, in the earth, and here is the language that he offered 
to him in the presence of his children. “My God, thou are also the God of 
our father, as we have been taught to believe. For it is He who speaks to us. 
He has told us also to abandon this country, and we are going to that which 
our friends have given us. I hope thou will follow us and be favorable to 
us in that new land, as thou hast been in that which we are leaving.” 
Hekatton spoke a few words in the same manner. 


In traveling I have noticed this in the person of the Lord Sarrasin. 
He carried his God with much care. but he was much more careful of the 
seven hundred dollars which he carried with him. “For,” said he, ‘‘thieves 
will not attempt to steal my God, but I know well that if I do not watch 
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my money they will surely carry it off.” And he never lay down until he 
had it in a safe hiding place. 


From the 27th until the 4th of February the savages spent their time 
in the chase and in finding several men who had gone astray on account 
of the dense mist which lasied four days. It was there that I went in 
advance with Joseph Bonne, and we waited for the others at Washittaw 
(Ouachita). They had arrived there on the 5th of February. There Chief 
Hekatton rejoined us with all his children. It was in the evening that 
the savages again assembled themselves around my campfire. This was 
where Chief Hekatton told us he had lost three of his horses and that he 
believed that the Chattaws (Choctaws), whom they had met with some 
days before, had stolen them from him. 


On arriving at the little Bayou of the Bear I had arranged to make 
the fire near a large cypress. In the night there had fallen a little rain. 
It was found that at the foot of this cypress a bear had strayed with her 
little ones, and the rain which had fallen in the night led us to discover 
her. She had been obliged to run and seek cover in a way which we heard 
very distinctly. The next morning we set ourselves to cut the tree, and 
when it fell, the great noise which the tree made upon the earth frightened 
this poor animal a little. The terrible animal and the two little ones, which 
were no larger than rats, were overpowered to our great joy. It was 
along this bayou that the savages had killed many bears. 


A Great Indian Sorcerer 


On the Washittaw we lost a woman. It was there also that I saw a 
great sorcerer, who did all he could to save the woman. But his medicine 
and his incantations were useless. Instead of being helpful to her diseases, 
they rather aided her death. After the death of the woman, it was neces- 
sary to remain there four days, for the husband was obliged to stay there 
to kill deer and get food for his wife. This is the custom of the savages, 
for they put food at the head of the dead who are buried, and other savages 
eat it. It was thus that they fed her. 


We had started on the 8th to Washittaw, and we found ourselves the 
same day at the bayou which the savages call Ny Wassa Jinka, that is to 
say The Little Bayou of the Bear. The rain detained us there two days. It 
was there that I took the lead with Joseph Bonne and we found ourselves 
on the Red river the 13th. On leaving the said bayou we crossed a plain, su- 
perbly surrounded, ten miles long. If the earth had been a little richer, 
this piece of land would have been of great value, but it was a little too sandy. 
From there almost to the Red River, in the direction of the place where we 
had crossed, the ground appeared to be very sandy and not worth much. 
e ee: only on the bayous and creeks that one was able to find any fertile 
and. 


Fear of the Caddo Indians 


The savages did not start on until the 1st of March, and they had re- 
mained a long time upon the Red river without daring to cross it for fear 
that the Cadeaus would not grant to them the land which they had prom- 
ised them last August. That Cattaws and other nations roaming in that 
country had made known to them that the chief Cadeau was going to dis- 
pute the treaty. If I had not forced them to go take possession of their place 
they would have remained on this side of the Red river 


eo: (0 © se 


I have given information of almost all that passed at the time of the 
journey of the Quapaws to the land of the Cadeaux. I am also going to be 
content with saying only this.” 
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APPENDIX B 
Act of Quapaw National Council Mar. 23, 1893 


Be it enacted by the Quapaw Nation, Open Council Assembled, That 
our first Chief John Medicine is here authorized and directed immediately 
after the passage of the “Act” by and with the consent and approval of our 
Second Chief, and our National Council to appoint (8) three members of 
our Quapaw Nation of Indians, as an allotment committee, and shall duly 
commission them in accordance with the provisions of this “Act.” 


Sec. 2. That said allotment Committee shall proceed, or take steps at 
once after their appointment, to allot to each, and every member of our 
Quapaw Nation of Indians now located in the Northeastern part of the 
Indian Territory, upon lists furnished them by our Chiefs, and Council, in 
and for said Quapaw Nation of Indians, and duly approved by the Hon. 
Secretary of the Interior, an “allotment” of land of (200) two hundred acres, 
(As near as may be, according to the present Government survey,—) out 
of our Common Reserve. To each person entitled thereto by reason of their 
being members of our Nation by birth, or whose adoption has been “ap- 
proved” by the Hon. Secretary of the Interior. 


All allotments to be selected by the Allottees, heads of families select- 
ing for the minor children, and the Chief of our Nation for each orphan 
child. All differences arising between members of our Nation in making said 
allotments, shall be settled by our Chiefs and Council, subject to appeal 
to the Hon. Secretary of the Interior, Provided, that before the allotments 
herein provided for shall be made, there shall be set apart, a Tract, or 
Tracts of land not exceeding (400) four hundred acres, upon which the 
present Government School Buildings now stand, for the use and benefit 
of the said Government School, so long as it shall, or may be used for 
school purposes by the United States. 


Sec. 3. That the allottees, members of our Quapaw Nation of Indians, 
and the land so allotted, shall be subject to such laws, rules and regula- 
tions, as the Hon. Secretary of the Interior, and the Congress of the United 
States may prescribe, in approving this ‘‘Act” of our Quapaw National 
Council. Provided, That in no case or event, shall the number of acres so 
allotted to members of our tribe or Nation, be decreased or diminished..... 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE WASHINGTON IRvING TouR IN 1955 


The fourth annual Historical Tour, April 28-30, 1955 was an 
event in the history of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Plans for 
the tour were in the making for more than a year and included a 
visit by a special delegation from Oklahoma to Washington Irving’s 
old home, ‘‘Sunnyside,’’ Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, in March 
1955. Members of the delegation were Mr. R. G. Miller and Colonel 
George Shirk, both of the Board of Directors, and Miss Muriel H. 
Wright, Editor, The Chronicles, representing the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society; Mrs. Sue Ruble, Assistant to the Governor of Ok- 
lahoma representing Governor Gary; Mrs. Harold Wescott, of Okla- 
homa City; and Mrs. Hallie Johnson, of the Office of the Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. The delegation made a tour of the Sleepy 
Hollow region around Tarrytown, New York. and attended the spe- 
cial reception at Sunnyside given by the officers and directors of 
Sleepy Hollow Restorations. Inc., in honor of the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. Officers, directors and many 
members of several New York historical societies and other organi- 
zations of the Hudson River region were in attendance, ard were 
enthusiastic in their interest for the Irving Tour in Oklahonia out- 
lined in talks given by Mr. Miller and Miss Wright during the after- 
noon’s program. 


A caravan of three chartered buses and a number of private 
ears gathered at the Historical Building on Apr?] 28, starting out 
on the Irving Tour at 4:00 p. m., for Muskogee. The coiorful history, 
fine entertainment and beautiful sites visited made the Tour a great 
suecess. Mr. Henry B. Bass, Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Society, from Enid, described the event in detail in his ‘‘May Letter’’ 
sent out to his friends: 


THE Irvina Tour, 1955 


In 1832 Washington Irving returned to his native land after devoting 
seventeen years to literary and diplomatic pursuits in Burope. During 
those years he had become recognized on both sides of the Atlantic as the 
outstanding man of letters up until that time produced by the young Re- 
public. Aboard ship he developed a warm friendship with Englishman 
Charles Joseph Latrobe and the latter’s protege, Count Albert de Pourtales, 
a young French Swiss. The latter two were on their way to America to 
continue their careers of hunting and related adventure. Particularly they 
desired to hunt the famed buffalo of the western plains. 


The noted writer decided it might be well for him to see a bit of the 
country from which he had absented himself for so long. He arranged to 
accompany the Huropeans on part of their wanderings. The three were 
proceeding westward on a Great Lakes steamer where they encountered 
Henry L. Ellsworth. Mr. Ellsworth had but recently been appointed a mem- 
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ber of a commission by President Jackson, which was to seek out the wild 
Indians of the plains. Its instructions were to work out an agreement 
whereby the savages would desist from molesting the five civilized tribes 
which were just then in process of being removed to what is now Oklahoma. 
The mission promised buffaloes, Indians and excitement aplenty so the 
ae friends accepted with alacrity Ellsworth’s invitation to accompany 
im. 


‘ In St. Louis the party met Auguste P. Chouteau who seemed to main- 
tain a home in St. Louis for a white wife and children, and another at 
Grand Saline (now Salina) Oklahoma for an Indian wife and offspring. 
It was time for a trip to the trading post so Mr. Chouteau arranged to meet 
the party at Independence, Missouri and guide them to the vicinity of Fort 
Gibson from whence the expedition to the west would start. Elisworth’s fel- 
low commissioners had not yet arrived, but a goodly company of rangers 
had departed for the west just a few days before. Colonel Matthew Ar- 
buckle, Commandant of the Fort, made hasty arrangements for the trav- 
elers to overtake and accompany the rangers. 


The events of that tour were duly recorded in a diary by the writer. 
Upon his return to his home town in Tarrytown, New York demand was 
made upon him to publish his record of the trip for the edification of the 
elite east, This was done in a delightful little book entitled A Tour on the 
Prairies. A best seller in that day, it is but little known today outside of 
Oklahoma where it is a must on the reading list of every student of our 
state’s history. 


The fertile mind of Dick Miller, General Bill Key, George Shirk, Muriel 
Wright, or someone, visualized a retracing of Washington Irving’s trail as 
a fitting objective of our Oklahoma Historical Society’s Annual Tour. Word 
of this projected trip crept back to Westchester County, New York where 
Irving lived most of his life, and where he died and is buried. Considerable 
interest in the project was aroused, not only in his home community, but 
in the metropolitan New York press and even the Christian Science Momtor 
ran a feature story on it. 


Sixteen New Yorkers journeyed all the way from the Empire State to 
participate. A group of us met the train on which they arrived. To provide 
proper atmosphere, real Indians resplendent in buckskin and feathers were 
on hand to give the Hasterners a thrill. 


Washington Irving had an adventuresome group to travel with on his 
tour of the prairies. Goeffrey Chaucer writes the life stories of his fellow 
pilgrims on the journey from London to Canterbury. The group marooned 
in a farm house during a New Hngland blizzard, as described by Whittier 
in “Snowbound,” described interesting lives and events. But I’ll wager none 
of those groups could surpass in interest and color the travelers who had 
gathered to spend three days in retracing the steps of a writer who has 
been gone these ninety-six years. 


Logan Billingsley came with his parents to the Cherokee Strip at the 
time of the opening. They settled in North Enid where Logan’s father was 
an active participant in the struggle between what was then known as 
North and South Enid. North HBnid lost out, and as the town began to fade, 
Mr. Billingsley betook himself and family to the “Big Pasture” country, 
settling in Anadarko in 1901. There the children grew to manhood. From 
Anadarko the sons went to New York, Logan settling in Westchester Coun- 
ty where he has become deeply enmeshed in the real estate business. 


Logan’s wife, Frances, seems to have been the sparkplug of the 1955 
expedition. I cannot recall the exact circumstances whereby I made con- 
tact with that vivacious lady, but several years ago, by correspondence, 
we discovered we were mutual admirers and supporters of Senator Robert 
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Taft. Logan and Frances have developed an intense interest in the Ana- 
darko Indian Exposition to the extent of making several trips a year to Ok- 
lahoma in its behalf and contributing liberally to its financial well-being. 


Mrs. Alice Runyon is Associate Director of the Sleepy Hollow Restora- 
tion. This is no small project as the John D. Rockefeller family has given 
amounts running into the millions to see that Irving’s home “Sunnyside, 
and the surrounding countryside embracing the haunts of mythical char- 
acters such as Ichabod Crane, the Headless Horseman and Rip Van Winkle 
and his diminutive bowling comrades are properly preserved. She has 
come to be recognized as the leading authority on Irving and his works. 


Maurine McKernan once lived in the Seminole Nation. The wandering 
life of a newspaper reporter caused her to eventually reach Westchester 
County where she is the leading journalistic exponent of all that is good 
about Ifving’s home county. A brother is a rancher in Oklahoma’s Osage 
Nation. 


Elliott B. Hunt, President of the Westchester County Historical So- 
ciety, and his wife were present, as was Miss Greta Cornell, curator of the 
Ossinning Historical Society. Mrs. Charles Ward, wife of a Democrat As- 
semblyman, came along to sort of act as a balance wheel to the delegation 
which appeared to be predominately Republican. Mr. and Mrs. Byron Evans, 
who spend half of the year in Westchester County and half in Miami, Flor- 
ida, flew up to join the trek. 


Sidney Levine served as New York’s Commissioner of Licenses under 
Mayor O’Brien. One day the Mayor called the Commissioner to his office 
and declared: 


“Mr. Levine, they tell me there is a girl without any clothes at the 
Paramount Theatre down on Times Square performing a dance. We can- 
not have the morale of New York people corrupted in such a manner. See 
that she puts on some clothes or stop the show.” 


The Commissioner wrote Sally Rand a preemptory order to don clohtes 
within forty-eight hours or the theatre would be closed. A newspaper re- 
porter learned of the order and gave it publicity. For the next forty-eight 
hours Times Square was packed with people waiting in line for an oppor- 
tunity to see the fan dancer before she donned wearing apparel. At the end 
of the prescribed time Sally put on pink tights. During the furore so much 
excitement was generated she snagged a contract which netted her $600,- 
000. 


Mr. Levine is a student of Washington irving. He has even traveled 
to Spain, the country about which the writer did some of his best work, 
to learn more of his acitvities. He welcomed an opportunity to retrace his 
steps in Oklahoma. 


The darlings of the tour were Mr. and Mrs. Paul Masse. Paul began 
life as a Parisian chef. He served in several famous Paris cafes in which I 
have eaten. He came to America and now owns and operates two very fine 
restaurants, one in New York City and the other (you guessed it) in West- 
chester County. He insisted he traveled all the way to see Salina, where 


another Frenchman, Colonel Chouteau, founded Oklahoma’s first perma- 
nent settlement. 


The New Yorkers were given little rest from the time they stepped off 
the Pullman until they boarded it Sunday night for the return trip to the 
east. With proper motorcycle police escort, they were whisked to the Biit- 
more Hotel for breakfast, then to the Governor’s mansion for a morning 
coffee. A visit to the Oklahoma Historical Society Building to meet the 
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directors who were holding a quarterly meeting and the viewing of a few 
of the exhibits concluded the morning. 


The Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce entertained the New Yorkers 
and directors at a Skirvin Tower luncheon. This brought forth a most nos- 
talgic moment. Federal Judge Edgar S. Vaught came to Oklahoma City 
in 1901 as superintendent of the city’s schools. Engaging in the practice of 
law, he was appointed to the Federal bench by Calvin Coolidge where he 
continues to actively serve. He has been a director and president of the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, and for 54 consecutive years a dues 
paying member. In appreciation of the Judge’s long service to his city, state 
and Serene he was presented an appreciation plaque and made a life 
member. 


Judge Vaught is a devoted Methodist and an ardent Republican. A visit 
with him always rekindles my loyalty to both organizations. The best part 
of these Oklahoma Historical Society tours are the opportunities I am giv- 
en of chauffering the distinguished jurist and visiting with him. 


Luncheon over, the New Yorkers were given a brief view of some of 
Oklahoma City’s outstanding sights. Then the caravan of three busses and 
a varying number of private cars departed for Muskogee. A delicious steak 
dinner was served by students of Bacone College, one of the nation’s out- 
standing Indian schools. A program by its famed Indian chorus followed. 
It was interesting to learn that Laura Spellman Rockefeller, herself a res- 
ident of Westchester County, provided funds that put this school securely 
on its feet when adversities threatened to close its doors. 


The first night was passed at Muskogee. Next day Fort Gibson was visited, 
then the Will Rogers Memorial at Claremore. A stop at Salina was a must. 
Here the travelers were greeted by one of Pierre Chouteau’s descendants, 
resplendent in silken knee-breeches and waistcoat such as his ancestor 
might have worn in a St. Louis drawing room. Certainly such garb would 
scarcely have been fitting in the rude frontier of Irving’s day. 


As guests of the Tulsa World we lunched sumptously at the University 
of Tulsa. How Washington Irving would have marveled at the next leg of 
the trip which took us through downtown Tulsa. Near Keystone we tra- 
versed dusty roads to visit Bear’s Glen, one of the camping places which 
can be definitley recognized from the writer’s own book. Colonel George 
Shirk stood on the exact rock where Irving stod as he watched the rangers 
pack up and start their day’s trek. George read from The Tour on the Prai- 
ries the exact description of the place which is just as wild today as it was 
in 1832. As he finished another pilgrim read further from the book. It stat- 
ed the author was the next day “afflicted with a burning and an itching” 
indicating he had contracted poison ivy in the Glen. With the imparting of 
that information the entire party made a precipitate retreat. 


Irving described the numerous bears visible on the rocky slopes of the 
Glen. I will always regret we did not borrow a couple of black hears from 
the Tulsa zoo and chain them in the Glen. That would really have given 
the New Yorkers a thrill. 


That night was passed in Oklahoma A. and M.’s fine Student Union Ho- 
tel. Joe Matthews, chronicler of the Osages, gave a learned talk on literature 
of the southwest. Lunch the next day was an honest-to-goodness buffalo 
barbecue tendered by the Oklahoma Publishing Company at Irving Castle, 
a pile of cedar lined rocks high on a Payne County hill. A stop was made at 
O. A. Cargill’s ranch near Edmond so all might view buffalo, elk and deer 
which Irving saw in such numbers 123 years ago. 

The tour officially ended with a dinner at the Oklahoma Club. Here 
veteran statesman, Pat Hurley, discoursed from a life-time of personal ex- 
perience in the land which Washington Irving first brought into national 
focus. 
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CERTIFICATES FOR THE Ivy PLANTS FROM SUNNYSIDE 


Beautiful certificates specially designed on heavy bond paper, 
showing at the top-center a facsimile of a Currier and Ives lithograph 
of Sunnyside, have been presented to each of those who received an 
ivy plant from Irving’s old home during the Historical Tour last 
spring. The certificate bears the name of the recipient and certifies 
that there has been presented him ‘‘a cutting from the original vine 
of Kenilworth Ivy brought in A. D. 1835 from Abbotsford, Scotland, 
as a gift from his late friend, Sir Walter Scott, to Washington Ir- 
ving, and now flourishing at his home, Sunnyside, between Irvington 
and Tarrytown-on-the Hudson, New York. This ivy is brought to 
Oklahoma in recognition of and in tribute to the mutual cultural her- 
itage left to us by this great American, on the occasion of the re- 
enactment of the Tour on the Prairies’, dated April 29th, 1955.’’ Then 
follows the original signatures for certification, in behalf of the Ok- 
lahoma Historical Society, by W. S. Key, President, and Elmer S. 
Fraker, Secretary; of Sleepy Hollow Restorations, Inc., by Hugh 
Grant Rowell, Executive Director, and Alice M. Runyan, Associate 
Director; of Tour of the Prairies Committee, by R. G. Miller, Chair- 
man, and George H. Shirk, Tour Guide. Reports have been received 
that, with the exception of a very few cuttings, the ivy plants are 
flourishing in their new home-places in Oklahoma. 


The following letter received by Colonel George Shirk from 
Mrs. Alice Runyan, Associate Director, at Sunnyside, is interesting 
in connection with the ivy certifeates and the Irving Tour last spring 
in Oklahoma : 


Sleepy Hollow Restorations Inc. Philipse Castle 
Offices: West Sunnyside Lane, Tarrytown, New York Sunnyside 
Mailing Address: Irvington-On-Hudson, New York 


29 June 1955 
Dear Colonel Shirk: 


The ivy certificates arrived Monday and were signed and mailed back 
to you yesterday. Your letter reached us this morning, which explains why 
no seal was affixed. Dr. Rowell and I thought the certificates were well 
planned, and the Currier and Ives print was well chosen. 


I know that the Irving Tour has stimulated considerable interest in 
the Southwest. I have had several letters, and we have had guests here at 
Sunnyside who said that they were not able to go on the Tour, but read 
of it with considerable interest. There were some teachers here about three 
weeks ago who said that they were traveling from Tulsa to Cape Cod, and 
after the publicity given your Historical Society’s Tour felt that Sunnyside 
was a “must.” I had a delightful letter from a little boy named Jay Brummell 
who was on our bus during the Tour. When I returned home I sent him a 
copy of The Legend, and his enthusiastic reply included his urging me to 
make sure to come back for next year’s Tour. 


Yesterday, I went out to see how the fern from the Bear’s Glen was 
doing, and I am glad to report that there are two shoots. They are very 
tiny, but they encouraged me, as I was afraid that both plants had died. 
Now I am ready to recommend you and Bill Hall to the Horticultural So- 
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iuc tumous Kenilworth Ivy growing beside the entrance to Sunnyside. 
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ciety. You certainly did well in packing the ferns for the trip across the 
country. Our gardener assured me that they would be all right, but when 
they were so slow pushing new shoots above ground I began to have doubts. 
You may be interested to know that they are planted right outside Mr. 
Irving’s study window, in a sheltered spot close to the famous ivy. 


Sincerely yours, 
/s/ Alice M. Runyon 
Associate Director. 


GENERAL MatuEw ARBUCKLE’s GRAVE LocatEep NEAR 
ARBUCKLE ISLAND 


‘‘Where is Arbuckle Island?’’ was a question that arose about 
a year ago and remained unanswered in the Oklahoma Historical 
Society until this summer when the Editor with Miss Lucyl Shirk, 
Life Member of the Society living in Oklahoma City, set out on a 
special trip to locate this place where General Mathew Arbuckle was 
said to have been buried. 


There are many historical records in Oklahoma connected with 
the career of General Mathew Arbuckle who as a Colonel in the 7th 
Infantry of the U. 8S. Army founded Fort Gibson and Fort Towson 
in 1824. He was commissioned brevet Brigadier General on March 
16, 1830, after ten years of faithful service in one grade, and served 
continuously for eighteen years in the Indian Territory, 1824 to 1842. 
At the time of his death on June 11. 1852 he was in command at 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. Other than brief statements of his military 
career in available records, there are practically none of his personal 
life, yet he is one of the outstanding characters in Oklahoma history 
connected with early military and Indian affairs. It was to find more 
data about him if possible, and particularly to find the exact site of 
his grave. which was indefinitely said to be on Arbuckle Island near 
Fort Smith, that the research trip was made last July 29-81. 


We arrived in Fort Smith at noon Saturday, July 30, the ther- 
mometer registering 106 degrees, on one of the hottest days of the 
summer. The Old Commissary Museum off Garrison Avenue at Fort 
Smith had very little information on General Mathew Arbuckle, 
mostly notes taken from Oklahoma publications and a newspaper 
- feature or two published in recent years. No one could give the lo- 
cation of the General’s grave nor of Arbuckle Island. We were di- 
rected to call upon Mrs. Helen Johnson, a member of the Board of 
the Commissary Museum, through whose interest and kindness we 
learned how to reach the Arbuckle family burial plot near Arbuckle 
Island thirty miles east of Fort Smith. This so-called “‘Tsland’’ is in 
Sebastian County, Arkansas, and is a tract of some 9,000 acres on the 
south side of the Arkansas, lying in a bend of the river, cut off by a 
slough. This tract was a part of the large plantation once owned by 
General Arbuckle. He never married, and at his death, his properties 
were left to his nieces and nephews whose descendants still own parts 
of the old plantation. 
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Our drive east from Fort Smith was on Highway # 22 to La 
Vaca and about nine miles farther to Reed’s Store. Here we learned 
the site of General Arbuckle’s plantation home by the side of the 
present highway, a quarter of a mile away. His large, two-story log 
dwelling burned many years ago, and on the same site now stands 
the modern, rock home of Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Stroube who kindly 
told us about some of the things we had come to learn. They are 
the owners of the acreage here, said to be in Section 31, T. 9 N., R. 
29 W. Mrs. Stroube was Katherine Carroll before her marriage, and 
is a great niece of General Arbuckle. The old kitchen that stood off 
from the main house, the old well and several large sandstone steps 
can still be seen in the yard of the Stroube residence. ‘‘Paly’’ Stroube, 
the teen-age son, guided us to the old cemetry across the road in a 
pasture, reached by a drive and walk of several hundred yards. This 
eoameterv is not on Arbuckle Island but is on a wooded rideoe, off 
fiom which lie the old plantation lands. Long before the War be- 
tween the States, the family had laid out the burying ground by 
planting cedars at the four corners and on both sides of a flagstone 
walk from the plot down the slope of the ridge to the big house. Some 
of the cedars in the plot are still seen, within whose farflung shade is 
the simple marker bearing this inscription for Oklahoma’s pioneer 
founder : 

General 
Mathew 
Arbuckle 
Died 
June 11, 1852 
Aged 
65 Years 


Other gravestones bear the name of Arbuckle: one that of the 


General’s brother, David Arbuckle, and others, the name of Carroll. | 
A sister whose family lived in the plantation home married a Carrol 


of old Virginia. the General’s native state. Soon after his death in 
1852, a new military post was established far west in Indian Terri- 
tory, and named ‘‘Fort Arbuckle’’ to honor his memory. The old 
post has disapperaed but the site now owned by the Grant family, 
seven miles west of Davis, in Garvin County, and the well kept pa- 
rade grounds are visited by many interested in the State’s history. 


Moreover, the General’s name is perpetuated in that of the Arbuckle . 


Mountains and of the geologic formation in this region, on maps of 
Oklahoma.! 


Location of the grave of Mathew Arbuckle accomplished the 
object of the research trip in July yet other interesting historic sites 
in Oklahoma, some of them little known, were visited on the way to 
Fort Smith and the return to Oklahoma City. We made pictures of 


1A biography of General Mathew Arbuckle is now in preparation for publi- 
cation in The Chronicles. 
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these places, and took notes of any history learned locally. State 
Highway # 9 was our general route east from Norman both going 
and returning. All of these Oklahoma sites were off the main high- 
way, and most of them were only reached after crawling through wire 


fences and by long walks through dust and sand, brambles and 
brush : 


SHAWNEE INDIAN MISSION: The location of the old Shawnee Mis- 
sion church building, established by the Friends Society in 1897 among 
the Shawnees of the Big Jim Band, is in Cleveland County, fifteen miles 
east of Norman, and about one and a half miles south of State Highway 
# 9. This small church stands on the east side of the section line road in 
Section 36, T. 9 N., R. 1 EH. The mission work was closed a number of years 
ago, and the church building is now used as a hay barn by the present 
owner, for it is still in fair condition having bene sturdily built with more 
than one room on the ground floor and a basement. The appearance of its 
white walls and neat trim are still worthy of its good place in history which 
was told by the Reverend Hobart D. Ragland in his “Missions among the 
Indian Tribes of the Sac and Fox Agency” that appeared in the Summer, 
1955, number of The Chronicles. The father of the well known Allie Rey- 
nolas, the Reverned Ted Reynolds, lives about a mile east of this old mis- 
sion church, and carries on independent missionary work among the people 
of the community, some of whom are Indians, holding meetings at Little 
Axe about two miles west on Highway # 9. 


LEVERING MISSION: The site of this Baptist Mission in the old Creek 
Nation is in Hughes County, two and a half miles east and one mile north 
from Wetumka in Section 18, T. 9 N., R. 1 East. The location is one of the 
most beautiful of any of the old Indian schools in the Indian Territory. Not 
much is generally told about Levering Mission in State history but the 
school grounds on a slight rise near the foot of a wooded hill to the west, 
and right by the section line road in the southwest corner of Section 18, 
are still marked by one of the first buildings erected at Levering Mission 
soon after its establishment in 1880. This is an imposing two-storied, stone 
building with two large rooms on each floor, still in a fair condition. It is 
now used for storing feed, by the owner of the farm, but it is worthy of 
better notice and preservation in State history. Just to the south of the 
building are a few gnarled old apple trees that mark the location of the 
orchard at Levering; and about 200 yards northeast are some of the old 
barns. About a quarter of a mile west of here, in a wooded pasture at the 
foot of the hill, is the mission cemetery, difficult to find in the tangled 
underbrush. Levering Mission school was established by an appropriation 
of $5,000, under the order of the Creek National Council in 1880, and operated 
by missionary teachers under the auspices of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. The mission was named for Eugene Levering, a prominent Bap- 
tist of Baltimore, Maryland. Israel G. Vore, who served in government work 
at different times among the Indian tribes in the Indian Territory, was 
appointed principal of Levering Mission in 1883. Vore had a store at Pleas- 
ant Bluff present Tamaha) on the Arkansas River, in the Choctaw Nation, 
before his marriage in 1851 to Sallie Vann, daughter of “Rich Joe” Vann 
of the Cherokee Nation, who lived at Webbers Falls.2 


POLLY POSEY’S GRAVE: Seven miles west of Eufaula, at Vivian on State 
Highway # 9, is an Oklahoma Historical Marker indicating the birthplace 
of the Creek poet, Alexander Posey, as four and a half miles south on the 
section line road. This road leads to Melette, the name of which still ap- 
pears on the official county map by the State Highway Department, in Sec- 


2 See reference Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Israel G. Vore and Levering Manual 
Labor School,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXV, No. 3 (Autumn, 1947). 
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“ serporsois 


tion 27, T. 9 N., R. 15 H., with several buildings indicated. We found neither © 


a stick nor stone of these buildings at this one time village, nothing except 
a large block of cement that marks the location where once stood a gin. 


The comparatively new building of “Melette School” is across the road ~ 


west and several yards south of the village site. Our notes from history 
state that Polly Posey was the first wife of Hence Posey and he was the 
father of Alexander Posey by the second wife. Polly Posey’s grave is east 
of the site of Melette, about a quarter of a mile, which we reached by climb- 
ing over wire fences and walking through deep sand and tall weeds in an 
old field to an abandoned log cabin. About fifty yards south of the cabin, 
after considerable search, we found some broken gravestones in a clump 
of locust trees and covered with brambles and “cow itch” vine. One of these 
sandstone markers bears the almost obliterated inscription: 


Polly wife of H. Posey 
Born —— 
Died March — 1872 


Another sandstone marker bears the name of Pettet Yargee who died 
November 30, 1872, at the age of eighty-six years. Yargee was a patriarch 
of a well known Creek Indian family. Within this immediate vicinity, is 
reported to have stood the home where Alexander Posey was born August 
3, 1873. 


PLEASANT BLUFF: This was one of the first trading points in the Choc- 
taw Nation in the early 1830’s, some of the historical records of that time 
giving the name as “Pheasant Bluff,” apparently a typographical error in 
the spelling that later records carried. The site is on a high bluff looking 
east at a bend in the Arkansas River, once a good landing place at this point 
for river craft and marked by some good springs back from the bluff making 
it ideal for a trading establishment. The fine lands for farming lying south 
and east of the location attracted some Choctaw families who settled in 
the region during their removal to the Indian Territory. Colonel Robert 
M. Jones, the wealthy Choctaw planter noted in the history of the Red 
River Valley at a later day, had his first trading post and home at Pleasant 
Bluff by 18384. Colonel ‘Tandy Walker, whose sister was the wife of Colonel 
Jones, had a trading post there at one time; also, israel G. Vore, whose Cher- 
okee wife was Sally Vann, was successful in business at this post. During the 
War between the States, the steamer J. R. Williams loaded with Federal 
supplies was attacked by General Stand Waties Coniederate troops and 
sunk in the river during a battle with Federal forces, at Pleasant Bluff, 
in 1864. Today, the place is called Tamaha (the Choctaw word for “town’’), 
and is located about seventeen miles traveling over county roads, northeast 
of Stigler in Haskell County. We found no one at Tamaha who knew of 
its historic sites but the view from the top of the bluff above the river was 
perfect as a setting when we called to mind the stories that we have heard 
about it. One thing that makes Tamaha outstanding in all Oklahoma today 
is its beautiful cemetery, a large, well kept plot, with a greensward of grass 
and shrubs and trees, cut and trimmed, like a landscaped garden extending 
back from the bluff above the Arkansas. 


IRON BRIDGE: A little, country church owned by the Baptists, called 
“Iron Bridge Church,” has the only sign bearing the name of an old set- 
tlement known as Iron Bridge since 1859 when an iron bridge was erected 
under Government contract, at the crossing of the California Road on San 
Bois Creek. This location is about two and a half miles west of Keota, in 
Haskell County, off State Highway # 9 south of State Highway # 26 
about a mile and a half. It was very late in the afternoon July 30th when 
we reached Iron Bridge, and even a long walk through heavy sand did not 
bring us to the old crossing of the San Bois where a heavy skirmish was 
fought between detachments of Condeferate and Federal troops in 1864. 
The bridge was burned during the War, and the Star Route for the U. S. 


| 
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mail was never established as planned by the Government along the Cali- 
fornia Road in this section of the Indian Territory. 


SKULLYVILLE AND FORT COFFEE: More than one book could be written 
about these two historic places, established when the Choctaws settled in 
the Indian Territory in the early 1830’s. Old Skullyville is about one and a 
half miles east of present Spiro in LeFlore County; and the site of Fort 
Coffee is about six miles north on a bluff overlooking the Arkansas, called 
“Swallow Rock” or “Hirondal Rock” (from Hirondelle, French name for 
the bird called the swallow). Skullyville dates from 1832 when the Choc- 
taw agency building was completed near a fine spring that still gushes out 
on the country road at this place, and supplies water for many in the 
neighborhood who haul it away in barrels. Oklahoma history suffered a 
great loss when the old Choctaw Agency building burned a few years ago. 
Fort Coffee was established at the bluff on the Arkansas fifteen miles 
above old Fort Smith, in 1834, and after it was abandoned (1838) the build- 
ings were repaired and used as a school for Choctaw boys, called Fort 
Coffee Academy. There is little left to mark the site of this historic place 
for even much of the noted rock bluffs above the river has been blasted 
away by a contractor for building purposes. The site of the post is now 
a part of the ranch owned by Mr. A. W. Gist, of Spiro, who kindly unlocked 
the pasture gate to the premises and led us to a few reminders of history 
here: a sward of grass that stays green summer and winter, said to have 
been planted by the soldiers stationed at Fort Coffee; the deep well that 
furnished water for the post; a few broken gravestones and the gate posts 
of stone that mark the burial place of Major Francis Armstrong, Superin- 
tendent in the Indian Removal and Choctaw Agent, who died in 1835. 


About a mile and a half east of the old Choctaw Agency site is the loca- 
tion of what was once a well known school for Choctaw girls, New Hope 
Seminary. We walked over these grounds but found only some traces of the 
stone footings and the chimneys that marked the building sites. Clear, cold 
water still flows from the noted New Hope Spring nearby, that led to the 
establishment of one of the first schools for girls among the Choctaws, West. 


We walked through the New Hope and the Skullyville cemeteries where 
names on the gravestones include those of some old Choctaw families known 
in the community for more than 120 years: Hail, Ring, Ainsworth, McCur- 
tain. The most recent grave in old Skullyville Cemetery, in which burials 
are seldom made now, is that of Jessie Ainsworth Moore (Mrs. Edgar A. 
Moore)? who died in June, 1955. She wanted to be buried in old Skullyville 
Cemetery, even though it is a place almost forgotten. She was the daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Ainsworth of the Choctaw Nation, and had lived 
her many years in this community where her passing has been mourned by 
a host of relatives and friends. 


TAHLONTEESKEH: The Oklahoma Historical Marker for this historic 
gite is on U. S. Highway # 64, east of Gore, in Sequoyah County, and 
states: “Western Cherokee capital, 1829-39, and Court ground for Cherokee 
Nation. Named for the chief who secured the establishment of Dwight Mis- 
sion in Arkansas Ter. His brother, John Jolly, served at this capital as 
chief, and Sam Houston often visited here. It was Chief Jolly who had 
given Houston the famous name “The Raven’—Colonah—an old, Cherokee 
war title.” The site of Tahlanteeskee is reached by taking the first section 
line road east of Gore, and traveling north about three-fourths of a mile to 
the first house after crossing Deep Creek. The place is now owned by Frank 
Morton (Section 16, T. 12 N., R. 21 E.). The two-story, log council house has 
long disappeared at Tahlonteeskee, the site of which is in the pasture about 


3See biographies of “Lyman Moore, Sr., Edgar Allen Moore, Lyman Moore, 
Jr., Herbert McClain Moore,” by Robert L. Williams, in The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XXV, No. 1 (Spring, 1947). 
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300 yards and a little northwest of Mr. Morton’s house. A large oak tree 
on the east side of the council ground marks the location of Chief John 
Jolly’s house which stood here nearly 100 years then was accidentally burned 
in 1919. 

SPRINGFROG’S GRAVE: This grave is marked by a large coffin-shaped 
marker of sandstone, about 5% feet long and 8 inches thick lying on a base 
of two similar stones of the same shape, each a little larger than the stone 
above. The marker is beautifully cut and bears an inscription in Cherokee 
(Sequoyah alphabet), which has been translated by someone: “Spring Frog, 
Born 1803, Drowned in Canadian River, 1859.” This is said to be the oldest 
grave in the Briartown Cemetery (Sec. 31, T. 10 N., R. 19 E.), Muskogee 
County. Spring Frog was a leading counsellor among the Cherokees, West. 
Another Cherokee born about 1764, was called Spring Frog (or Too-an-tuh). 
He was the leader of the Western Cherokees against the Osages, in the Bat- 
tle of Claremore Mound in 1817, and is said to have lived at Briartown, the 
first Cherokee who cleared and opened up a farm in the Indian Territory. 

—M.H.W. 


Tour ALONG THE OLD BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND 
Maint Route In OkuAHOMA, 1955 


On September 19, 1858, the first Butterfield stage rolled out of 
Fort Smith down the Overland Mail Route through Oklahoma to Col- 
bert’s Ferry on Red Rvier, carrying the first U. S. mail over this 
line from St. Louis to San Francisco. This was a great event in 
American history as well as in that of seven southwestern states in- 
eluding Oklahoma, the Centennial of which is to be celebrated in 
1957 when this State holds its 50th Anniversary. 


Preparations for the Overland Mail Centennial were pointed up 
this year by a tour along the dim traces of the old Butterfield Route 
in Oklahoma, on September 17, 18, 19, 1955, commemorating the first 
U.S. mail over the line ninety-eight years ago, to the day. The Chair- 
man of the Committee for the Centennial in Oklahoma, Captain Ver- 
non H. Brown and Mrs. Brown accompanied by the Editor of The 
Chronicles were the guests of the American Air Lines on this 1955 
tour overland by car from Fort Smith to Colbert’s Ferry. The Amer- 
ican Air Lines is the only one of the transcontinental airlines that 
serves the cities and towns along the traces of the old Overland Mail 
Route through the Southwest. 


Mr. H. William Moore, of Travel-World Productions (Holly- 
wood and Eureka Springs), met Captain Brown at Fort Smith and 
set out in his own car following the touring party despite the dust 
along the country roads that parallel the old stage line route, to the 
last stop at Colbert’s Ferry on Red River. The Editor served as ‘‘nav- 
igator’’ in the lead car, watching the country roads indicated on the 
county maps of the State Highway Department that follow the old 
Fort Smith road, over which the Butterfield stages traveled, shown 
by the first U. S. surveys on maps of nearly sixty years ago. The 
viameter reading of the first Butterfield stage in 1858 gave 192 miles 
as the distance from Fort Smith to Colbert’s Ferry ; the speedometer 
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reading in 1955 gave a reading of 230.45 miles because of detours 
in a few places where the old road is almost inaccessible in fenced 
pastures and fields today. Otherwise, the traces of the Overland Mail 
Route were continuously in view all along the way in Oklahoma. 


Beginning at Fort Smith early in the afternoon of September 
17, the 1955 tourists located the site of the Butterfield stables, off 
Parker Avenue at 3rd Street, and the old Fort Towson Road, approxi- 
mated today by Towson Avenue, along which the Overland Mail stage 
traveled out of Fort Smith into Indian Territory. The Poteau Cross- 
ing was noted en route, and the sites of the Butterfield stage stands 
and other important sites in the history of the Fort Smith Road in 
Oklahoma were visited, besides other outstanding places of interest 
today. There were twelve stage stands listed on the Butterfield Stage 
route in Indian Territory (1858), the sites of all of which can still be 
seen: Walker’s (the old Choctaw Agency at Skullyville) ; Trahern’s 
near Council House Spring (present Latham, LeFlore County) ; Hol- 
loway’s at the north end of The Narrows (about two miles northeast 
of present Red Oak); Riddle’s (old Riddle cemetery near present 
Lutie Cemetery) ; Pusley’s (south of the Gaines Creek crossing, Lat- 
imer County); Blackburn’s (near mouth of Elm Creek, Pittsburg 
County) ; Waddell’s (about two miles west of present Wesley in Ato- 
ka County) ; Geary’s (about two miles south of Stringtown) ; Boggy 
Depot (Guy’s Hotel at Old Boggy Depot) ; Nail’s (at old Nail Cross- 
ing on Blue River) ; Fisher’s (later called ‘‘Carriage Point’’ west of 
Durant) ; and Colbert’s Ferry. 


Among the many historical places visited was the site of the 
Skullyville County (Choctaw Nation, 1850) Court House where the 
jail built by the Choctaws about the time of the War between the 
States still stands near the traces of the Butterfield Stage road. The 
stone walls of this old building are two feet thick; the one small win- 
dow on the south wall has three rows of iron bars on the deep sill; 
a large stone set high above the one doorway (east side) is carved 
with the name ‘‘J. A. Bond Co.,’’ undoubtedly the builder; and the 
iron grating door blocks entrance to the building. This site is about 
two miles northwest of Panama in LeF lore County. 


Edward’s Store about three miles east of Holloway’s Stand at 
the head of the Narrows was an important stop where meals were 
served to travelers on the Butterfield stages, beginning soon after 
the first mail passed here on its way to San Francisco. The log house 
here was one of the finest relics found by the 1955 tourists. The old 
log building that housed Edwards Store is still owned by an elderly 
nephew of Thomas Edwards, Mr. Edgar Hardaway, who can show 
an early account book in his uncle’s handwriting. Down the hill from 
the house is the weather beaten hitching post that has stood on the 
same spot for over one hundred years. Edwards Store was the first 
site of Red Oak post office in 1868, on the mail route west out of Fort 
Smith. 
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The whole country along the Overland Mail Route in Oklahoma 
is interesting and picturesque but the Ti Valley region in Pittsburg 
County and the Mose Watts Ranch here were judged the most beau- 
tiful and scenic. Mr. H. William Moore plans a return to some of the 
places along the old stage line road soon, to take moving pictures 
preliminary to a travelogue in color for a TV program of thirteen 
episodes in the history of the Overland Mail, to be shown the year of 
the Centennial in 1957. —M.H.W. 


Tur Passine or Mr. Reese Kincawe, DirEcToR OF THE HISTORIC 
Mouonk LopGE IN OKLAHOMA 


The Mohonk Lodge has become an historic institution in the arts 
and crafts of the Cheyenne and the Arapaho Indians in Oklahoma, 
for over fifty years, under the direction of Mr. Reese Kincaide who 
died on June 4, 1955, at the age of eighty-two years. His friendship 
for the Indians in Christian fellowship, his deep insight into Indian 
ways and character, and his efficient management of the industrial 
work at Mohonk Lodge have made a significant and unique contribu- 
tion to Indian community life in Western Oklahoma, 


Reese Kineaide, a son of Cephas Kinecaide, of New York State, 
and his wife, Ida (Schumann) Kineaide, was born in Paris, Texas, 
September 29, 1872. He came to Colony, Oklahoma Territory, in 1898, 
and for a short time was engaged in business with Neatha Segar. In 
1902, he was called by his brother-in-law, the late Dr. Walter C. 
Roe, to take charge of the Mohonk Lodge at Colony where he also 
served as deacon and then elder of the Reformed Church Mission. 
After the death of his wife (formerly Miss Irene Roe) on January 
29, 1939, he was united in marriage on January 25, 1946, with Miss 
Minnie Van Zoeren, of Vriesland, Michigan, who had served in the 
work of Mohonk Lodge since 1921.1 At the passing of Mr. Kinecaide 
this summer, his friends evaluated highly his contributions among the 
Indians through over a half century, and paid him personal tribute: 
“During all the years he taught the Indian, ministered to his needs, 


gave him work to do in which he was skilled, prayed with the sick and 
comforted many in sorrow.’’ 


The Mohonk Lodge was establised in 1896, as a philanthropic 
institution at Colony, for work among the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians, by Dr. and Mrs. Walter C. Roe, missionaries of the Reformed 
Church in America. The Lodge was planned to provide the Indians 
an opportunity for self-support; to uphold the returned students from 
the Indian schools; and to supply a substitute for the old-time trbial 
social life. It was operated independent of church control, and built 


1 Mrs. Reese Kincaide plans leaving Oklahoma soon to make her home with 
her family in Michigan. She has presented a gift to the Historical Society, in 


memory of Mr. Kincaide, some rare Indian relics for the Museum which had been 


treasured for many years in his personal collection, and many old glass negatives 
of photographs of historic Indian characters and scenes in Western Oklahoma. 
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upon strictly undenominational lines, with funds contributed from 
people of all classes and shades of belief. In this way, it was remark- 
ably successful, and supplied the imperative needs of the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho, outside the reach of the regular religious organization. 
The work fell into two departments, the ‘‘ Home Department’’ and the 
‘‘TIndustrial Department.’’ Through the Home Department with its 
hostess and caretaker, the Lodge became a community social center 
for the Indian people within a radius of many miles. The Industrial 
Department in charge of Mr. Kincaide expanded, providing an outlet 
for the sale of the native Indian arts, especially the beadwork in 
which the Cheyenne and Arapaho people were noted. Before long, 
Indians from other parts of the United States—New Mexico, Wis- 
consin and Rocky Mountain sections—also sold their handicrafts 
through the Mohonk Lodge in Oklahoma. Articles reproduced in this 
trade were made by the Indians and were accurate reproductions 
eonnected with the old time tribal life. This resulted in markets that 
soon outstripped the supply, with the Mohonk Lodge lke a trade- 
name known for its authentic Indian goods. In 1941, Mr. Kineaide 
moved the location of the Lodge to its present site on U. S. Highway 
# 66, a mile east of Clinton. He gave up his work as director April 
30, 1955, because of the infirmities of his age. Since then, the Mo- 
honk Lodge has passed hands, and is now owned by Mr. N. B. Moore, 
whose family is well known among the Creek people in Oklahoma,’ 
and is related by marriage to the family of the late Miss Alice Rob- 
ertson, of Muskogee. —M.H.W. 


A REJOINDER TO Mrs. ROssELL 


A letter relating to General William G. Belknap who died at 
Old Fort Washita on November 11, 1851, appeared in the Summer, 
1955, number of The Chronicles, written by Judge Ben G. Oneal, 
President of the Fort Belknap Society of Texas. Another letter from 
Judge Oneal has been referred to the Editorial Office by Colonel 
George H. Shirk, with an inscribed copy of a Resolution of the Texas 
State Legislature, adopted in 1951, that pays tribute to General Bel- 
knap as a soldier and explorer: 


Wichita Falls, Texas 
July 29, 1955 
Col. George H. Shirk, 
1108 Colcord Building, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Dear Colonel Shirk: 


I am deeply grateful to you for your having had sent to me the volume of 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma containing the article on Gen. William G. Bel- 
knap. The volume came promptly but by reason of Mrs. Oneal and I making 
a visit to New Orleans and some business trips I have made, there has been 
delay in acknowledging the favor. 


I am still somewhat puzzled by Mrs. Rossell’s referring to General Bel- 
knap as “the poor unloved Gen.” and “it is better for all except his family 
that he has been taken.” 
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From what I have read of him I get a different impression. He was per- 
haps at times abrupt and probably a stickler for regulations at a time when 
and a place where discipline was not particularly appreciated. The opinion 
that he was abrupt or rather quick to come to a conclusion, I form from 
two instances. 


First. In his report of July 7, 1851, on selecting the site for the fort on 
the Brazos, he wrote: 


“This I should judge to be about the one hundredth degree of West Long- 
itude, and it is the most western piont that a post can be established where 
timber and other materials necessary in the consiruction of barracks can be 
found; and west of which, on account of the scarcity of timber and water, 
it ig not probable that white settlements will be made for a century to come, 
if ever.” 


Second. in a short letter to his wife from ‘Near Matamoras” the day 
after General Scott’s crushing victory at the battle of Resaca de la Palma 
May 9, 1946, he wrote: “The war is in my opinion ended.” 


In both instances his judgment was decidedly wrong. in fact, within 
two years from the date of his letter of July 7, 1851, a surveyor had 
located land script on the very land upon which Fort Beiknap was construct- 
ed, using the chimney of the commissary building as one of the calls in the 
fieidnotes. 


He may have been by the judgment of Mrs. Rossell’s coterie unloved; 
but it seems to me there was some injustice in the stigma she placed upon 
the name of the General. In the Foreman article in which is given the story 
General Henry J. Hunt told of his father’s watermelon joke, he is quoted as 
saying: “it turned out that the watermelon was a green pumpkin, and the 
indictment would have failed. it wound up in a good laugh all around, and 
the really kind hearted Captain Belknap enjoyed the joke as much as any 
of the rest.” 


in General Belknap’s report of July 7, 1851, on selecting the military 
site on the Brazos, he, for a soldier who had fought indians many years, 
in Klorida and elsewere, showed genuine compassion for the wild Indians. 
He wrote: 


“Tt has been the custom of the wild iribes of the western plains to sup- 
port themselves in a measure by plundering the people of Texas and Mexico. 
The establishment of this line of Posts, by thus depriving them of a principal 
means of subsistance, would seem to render it a maiter not only of zood 
policy and economy, but of justice and humanity, to afford them other 
means of support. If they could be furnished yearly with a supply of beef 
cattle and corn, it might have the happy effect of preventing collisions, 
which must otherwise enevitably ensue.” 


That he was a devoted husband is evident from two letters protostats 
of which I have. The General lacked a great deal of writing a good hand, 
and the manuscripts are damaged in places. However, the quotations I give 
you are clear. In the letter from ‘“‘Near Matamoras” mentioned before, he 
wrote: “I have only time to say that we have met the enemy for two days 
& been in constant battle, but thanks to God & your prayers we have 
beat them.” 


And in a letter from Corpus Christi, dated Feb. 25 (1946), after writing 
at some length of the country and other matters of interest, he then wrote: 


“You may think this as I do, a very trashy letter—consider it a ‘one 
liner’—but however trashy or brief it may be, I trust—nay, I know, that you 
will remember that it comes from one who loves you with his whole soul, 
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one who looks to you in the storm—the bright star of all his hopes & 
hap (piness?) one, who is loving & being loved by (mss torn) placed his 
anchor ‘within the Veil”, the only chance for hope on earth—the only hope 
for joy hereafter—that it comes from you.” 


If you have had time to read this far, I desire to apologize to you for 
intruding so much upon your time. 


Again thanking you for The Chronicles of Oklahoma with the letters 
in it and for the volume with the Foreman article, I am 


sincerely yours, 
(signed) 
Ben G. Oneal. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 8 
Moffett 


WHEREAS, General William Goldsmith Belknap served the United 
States devotedly and courageously as a soldier, from the time he was eigh- 
teen years of age, and for the remainder of his life; and 


WHERBEAS, Some of his most valuable services were in Texas at the 
battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palm during the Mexican War, and 
later in exploring the western part of the State and selecting suitable 
sites for military posts in Texas to protect the western settlers from ma- 
rauding Indians; and 


WHERBAS, In the line of duty as he saw it, he, though a very sick 
man, made the trip from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to the site on the Brazos 
River in what is now Young County, finally to inspect that site, and on 
November 3, 1851, to designate it as a military post which became known as 
Fort Belknap; and 


WHERBEAS, In attempting from this site, then a mere camp, to travel 
to Fort Washita where he could get hospital care and medical treatment, 
he died en route near Preston on the Red River; and 


WHERBAS, In recognition ot his long military service in the United 
States Army, his ability as a military leader, and his fidelity to duty even 
at the cost of his health and ultimately of his life, the fort established at 
the site on the Brazos River was named in his honor: Fort Belknap; and 


WHERBEAS, Though there has not been for three-quarters of a century 
any use of Fort Belknap as a military post, the State of Texas has restored 
in part the buildings of Fort Belknap and there is maintained there a mu- 
seum; and 


WHERBEAS, The people of his birthplace, Newburgh, New York, have 
graciously given to the people of Texas a picture of General William Gold- 
smith Belknap to be placed in the museum at Fort Belknap; now therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, By the Senate of Texas, the House of Representatives 
concurring, that the people of Texas, appreciating this gracious act on the 
part of the Newburgh citizens, extend to them through the Honorable 
Herbert A. Warden, Mayor of Newburgh, their thanks; and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That a suitable inscribed copy of this Resolution be pre- 
sented by Governor Allan Shivers to the Honorable Herbert A. Warden, 
Mayor of Newburgh; and that a like inscribed copy be presented to Hon- 
orable Ben G. Oneal, President of the Fort Belknap Society, to be placed in 
the museum at Fort Belknap. 
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(Signed) 
Ben R. Ramsey 5 
i f the Senate 
ee ate Reuben E. Senterfitt 
Speaker of the House 
I hereby certify that S.C.R. No. 8 
was adopted by the Senate on Janu- 
ary 17, 1951. 
Loyce M. Bell 
Secretary of the Senate 
I hereby certify that 8.C.R. was 
adopted by the House on January 18, 
1951. 
Clarence Jones 
Chief Clerk of the House 


RESTORATION OF THE ‘‘WuITE House oF THE CHICKASAW NATION,”’ 
Home or THE LATE CHICKASAW GOVERNOR, Douvetas H. JOHNSTON 


The outstanding historical celebration in Oklahoma in 1955 was 
the Centennial of the founding of the Chickasaw Nation, held at 
Tishomingo. A treaty was made and signed on June 22, 1855, by the 
United States with the Chickasaws and the Choctaws, under the pro- 
visions of which the Chickasaws organized the country west of the 
Choctaw Nation to the 98th Meridian and south of the Canadian 
River, with their own government known as the Chickasaw Nation. 
The Chickasaws were the wealthiest and fourth in size among the 
Five Civilized Tribes. Tishomingo, in present Johnston County, was 
the capital of the new Nation, and also celebrated its One Hundredth 
Anniversary in this year. 


The first day of the celebration, Friday, June 24, was devoted 
to a big parade, a special program at the old Chickasaw capitol build- 
ing and renewing friendships at Tishomingo. Much historical ma- 
terial was on display, and many individuals loaned precious heirlooms 
that were displayed in the windows along Main Street. 


The second day, Saturday, June 25, the most entertaining and 
interesting events for the Chickasaws and friends was the ‘‘Open 
House’’ at Emet, in the old home of the late Douglas H. Johnston, 
Governor of the Chickasaw Nation, who served his last term in this 
position from 1904 to 1939. It was built by Governor Johnston in 
1898, and became known as the ‘‘White House of the Chickasaw 
Nation,’’ a large house of twenty rooms, wide porches, and architec- 
ture of the early 1890’s. This old mansion has been restored by Gov- 
ernor Johnston’s daughter, Mrs. Juanita Johnston Smith, and his 
son, Douglas H. Johnston, Jr. The furniture has been renovated and 
placed in the rooms as it was years ago. It was here that former Goy- 
ernor William H. Murray was married to Miss Alice Hearrell, a 
niece of Govrenor Johnston. Also, former Governor Johnston Mur- 
ray of Oklahoma (1951-55) was born in this house. 


1 age deedy nea 
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Among the beautiful furnishings seen at the ‘‘Open House’’ 
were a number of oil paintings by Alice Hearrell Murray, Julia Chis- 
holm Davenport, the first foster niece and the other a granddaugh- 
ter of Jesse Chisholm of ‘‘Chisholm Trail’’ fame, and Juanita John- 
ston Smith. One painting by Juanita, ‘‘A striped stick of candy and 
ginger snap,’’ still life, took a blue ribbon at the St. Louis Worlds 
Fair in 1904. It was exhibited with the Bloomfield Academy exhibit 
in the Indian Territory Building. In the library of this Chickasaw 
‘(White House,’’ is a large oil portrait of Governor Johnston, paint- 
ed by John Selby Metcalf. 


The old Aladdin lamps in the parlor furnished reading light 
for the Governor and Mrs. Johnston, in bygone years. The hanging 
lamps and the lace curtains in the ‘‘Front Parlor’’ are duplications. 
On the Governor’s desk was shown the old seal of the Chickasaw 
Nation, used on all deeds and patents for every grant of land in the 
counties comprising the one time Chickasaw and Choctaw nations in 
Oklahoma. This seal is incorporated in the upright ray of the five 
pointed star in the State Seal of Oklahoma. Near the seal on the desk 
was a Chickasaw warrant book dated 1898. Also, there were shown 
a silver filagreed cigar humidor, a silver ash tray of unique design, 
engraved with the initials ‘‘D.H.J.,’’ and a picture of Chief Tishomin- 
go. Near at hand was a carved cane brought by Douglas, Jr. to his 
father, from the Orient. Over the desk was a picture of Mrs, John- 
ston, and framed tribute to the Chickasaws for their gallantry dur- 
ing World War I, signed by President Calvin Coolidge. In the din- 
ing room, was the furniture that Governor Johnston bought in Dal- 
las and Fort Worth when the house was built. There were many 
pieces of beautiful old silver on the sideboard. All the doilies and 
scarfs were the ones used in the 1890’s. 


In the guest bedroom is a fireplace with fancy mantle to match 
as nearly as possible the tall-backed bed, dresser and washstand. In 
here, were a number of dresses worn by members of the family in 
the ‘‘gay 90’s.’? A mahogany mantle in one of the rooms was sent 
from Chattanooga, Tennessee. Also, an old family album, papers 
memorializing Governor Johnston in the Hall of Congress, and the 
old Family Bible and marriage certificate were on exhibit. The two 
negroes who served punch on the lawn were descendants of former 
slaves owned by the Keel family of the Chickasaw Nation. These men 
had always lived in the Chickasaw Nation. 


There were several hundred visitors from over the state at the 
old mansion at Emet, on Saturday afternoon. Among these were: 
Princess Te Ata (Mrs. Clyde Fisher), a native of Emet, now a resi- 
dent of New York City, whose father was a nephew of Governor 
Douglas H. Johnston; Acee Blue Hagle, Indian artist; John Selby 
Metcalf, artist; Governor Floyd Maytubby of the Chickasaws ; Mr. 
Babcock, Oklahoma University; Dr. James Morrison, Southeastern 
State College, Durant; Mrs. Pink Williams, wife of Lieut. Gov. Wil- 
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iams of Oklahoma; Mrs. Una de Cordova Skinner, of Denison, Texas; 
Miss Emma Plunkett, Central State College, Edmond; Mrs. Anna Bro- 
sious Korn, Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society ; 
Mrs. C. E. Cook, Curator of the Historical Society Museum; Mrs. 
Guy Chambers, of Edmond; Mrs. Charles Murray; Mrs. Alec Rennie 
and daughters; Mrs. W. W. Corbin; Mr. Ben Colbert; Mrs. Almeda 
Cheadle ‘Walton; Mrs. Daisy Bingham ; Mr. and Mrs. Phil Bonnett ; 
Mrads B: Wright, of McAlester; Lee F. Harkins, of Tulsa. 


The Chickasaw Nation and the State of Oklahoma are very grate- 
ful to Juanita Johnston Smith and Douglas H. Johnston, Jr, LOG 
opening the mansion to visitors. It is one of the historical places 


in Oklahoma. 
—Dr. Emma HEstill-Harbour. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OPEN WIDER, PLEASE. The Story of Dentistry in Oklahoma, by 
J. Stanley Clark. (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. 
Pp. 391. Ills. $5.00) 


In point of time, modern dentistry as practiced today emerged 
simultaneously with the settlement and development of Oklahoma. 
Hence, a history of dentistry in Oklahoma of necessity parallels the 
history of the formation and growth of the State. Dr. Clark has 
handled both subjects well and has blended them together into a 
very readable volume. 


As with other professions, the struggle for the adoption and 
universal recognition of a code of ethics was foremost in the at- 
tention of the dental pioneers in Oklahoma. Changing from an 
itinerant trade to the present substantial profession was a major 
accomplishment, and it is all recorded here. 


The volume contains valuable reference material in the form of all 
Licensed Dentists from May 1891 to January 1955, officers of the 
Oklahoma State Dental Association, and similar reference data. 


The various professions in Oklahoma are to be commended in 
their efforts to publish, while the information is yet intact, histories 
of their own growth and development in early Oklahoma. Coupled 
with the coming Semi-Centennial celebration of Oklahoma, such 
volumes are an important addition to the bibliography of Oklahoma 
history. Itis hoped that the Bar Association, the Oklahoma Bankers, 
and others will follow the cue given by the dentists. 

C. Alton Brown, M.D. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


THE RAMBLER IN OKLAHOMA. By Charles Joseph Latrohe 
(London 1835). Edited and Annotated by Muriel H. Wright 
and George H. Shirk (Harlow Publishing Corporation, Okla- 
homa City-Chattanooga, 1955. Pp. 85. Tlls. Maps. $3.00) 


This first reprint with annotations of chapters pertaining to the 
Washington Irving tour of 1832 in Oklahoma, taken from The 
Rambler in North America (London, 1835) by Charles J oseph Latrobe, 
is particularly timely with the renewed interest in the Irving Ex- 
pedition in the state. The Rambler in Oklahoma will always rank as 
a classic in Oklahoma history and literature, giving, as it does added 
facts and explanations by the editors, about the people mentioned 
and places visited by Latrobe that add much interest to the contents. 
Published for the first time is the map (page 29) by Colonel Shirk 
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who recently retraced the entire route of the tour. <A facsimile of 
the Hitchcock Map (page 13), original in the Oklahoma Historical 
Archives, has never before been printed in connection with papers 
and previous publications on the Irving Expedition. Forming an 
appendix to the book, is the letter written by Commissioner Henry L. 
Ellsworth, in command of the tour, to Lewis Cass, Secretary of War, 
also published for the first time. 


Charles J. Latrobe, world traveler, author, naturalist, accom- 
panied by his protege, the young Swiss Count Albert de Pourtales, 
started the trip to North America early in 1832, in search of ad- 
venture. On board ship they met Washington Irving, returning to 
America following a long stay abroad. The trio struck up a strong 
friendship and whiled away hours aboard ship talking of possibilities 
of a trip to the Kar West, to hunt buffalo, and to know the romance 
of life in the Indian Country. Surely Fate was with them, for it was on 
a boat trip from Buffalo to Detroit in August of that year that they 
met Mr. Ellsworth, slated to go to Fort Gibson under appointment 
of President Jackson through the War Department as a Commissioner 
in the settlement of Indian tribes then being removed from their 
lands east of the Mississippi to Indian Territory west of Missouri 
and Arkansas Territory. Arrangements were made for the three 
friends to accompany Mr. Ellsworth. 


For their introduction to life in Indian Territory, they had 
as their guide from Independence, Missouri to the Three Forks, 
that distinguished gentleman, Indian Trader and friend of the In- 
dians, Col. Auguste P. Chouteau, of whom Latrobe wrote, ‘‘ . we 
were all beholden to his courteous manners, and extensive informa- 
tion on every subject connected with the country and its Red 
inhabitants, for much of our comfort and entertainment. .... 


Their road merely a track over the natural sod of the prairie, 
the expedition set out from the Western Creek Agency October 10, 
1832, and returned to that place one month later. Their route ex- 
tended westerly through present Wagoner, Tulsa, Creek, Pawnee, 
Payne and Logan counties; south through Oklahoma and Cleveland 
counties; then swung northeast through Pottawatomie, Seminole, 
Okfuskee and Muskogee counties back to the Agency and Fort Gibson. 


Latrobe wrote, ‘‘Here alone in the great wilderness we moved 
by day, lay down at night in peace and quiet . . those who have 
never moved out of the narrow sphere where all - is artificial . 
where the possession of much makes the attainment of more an 
absolute necessity . .. . can hardly conceive how little in reality is 
essential, not only for existence, but for contentment. .... ‘et Eis 
scientific eye notes the vegetation, the beauty of the autumn prairie. 
He keeps a bag tied to his saddle into which he crams seeds of all 
kinds. He describes the Indians along the trail, whose campfire 
smoke often mingled with the smoke of the visitors’ camp; shows his 
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appreciation of the art of camp cookery with descriptions of the 
preparation of venison, buffalo, turkey, and other game that made 
up the daily menu; kills his first bison; engages in a hunt for wild 
horses; spends anxious hours searching for the lost count; tells of 
rivers to be forded and of the Cross Timbers that bar the way, and 
of the rains that came down. He tells that game is less plentiful on 
the return, and the horses are lame but the spirit of adventure never 
dims. 
—By Lillian Delly 

Lawton, Oklahoma 


A SURVEY OR ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY IN THE AR- 
KANSAS-WHITE-RED RIVER BASINS. National Park Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, Washington, 1955. Pp. 85. Not 
priced. 


The National Park Service has completed a comprehensive survey 
of the recreational resources of the region comprising the basins of 
the Arkansas, White and the Red Rivers. This is of particular in- 
terest to Oklahomans in that Oklahoma is the only state entirely 
within that area. An appendix to the report dealing with the 
history and archaeology of the basins comprises a valuable reference 
work for Oklahoma historians and researchers. 


The appendix is in two parts: Part I deals with archaeology of 
the region and was prepared by C. A. Steen. Part II, which is es- 
sentially a check list of all historic points and sites within the area, 
was compiled and prepared by John O. Littleton. Mr. Littleton has 
maintained an active interest in the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
and was a member of the 1954 Historical Tour. 


The National Park Service is to be commended for its service in 
compiling data of this character. As time passes, more and more 
sites and historical locations such as those listed become obscure and 
more difficult to locate. Efforts to compile and make a matter of 
permanent documentation such information as this should receive 
full support from all members of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


—George H. Shirk. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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NECROLOGY 


WILLIAM J. PETERSON 
1880—1955 


The official Board, officers, members of the staff and all other co- 
workers in the Oklahoma Historical Society join the bereaved family and 
a host of warm friends in mourning the passing of William J. Peterson of 
Okmulgee. 


Mr. Peterson served as a member of the society’s board of directors 
from 1936 until the time of his death on January 19, 1955. He was active in 
the society’s program of service, seldom being absent at any quarterly 
meeting of the board and, in recent years, always among those making the 
society’s tours to visit the state’s historical centers. 


’ The son of John and Sarah Jane Peterson, he was born at the family 
home near the town of Anice in Franklin county, Arkansas, on November 
21, 1880. He was educated in the rural schools of Arkansas and the 
highschool at Honey Grove, Texas, receiving his higher education at the 
University of Arkansas, from which he graduated. 


On December 25, 1906, he was married to Nelle Sue Davis of Russell- 
ville, Arkansas. 


He served as superintendent of public schools at Russellville, Spring- 
dale and Morrilton, Arkansas, leaving school work to begin the practice of 
law. He was admitted to the supreme court of Arkansas as a practicing 
attorney in May, 1917. 


Mr. Peterson moved from .Morrilton, Arkansas to Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
in August, 1917 and followed his profession successfully and honorably ali of 
those years. In the last several years he was in law partnership with 
his son, William L. (Bill) Peterson. 


He was active in public and civic affairs. He served in the State 
Legislature of Oklahoma from Okmulgee county in the 13th, 14th and 16th 
sessions. He was particularly proud of having jointly sponsored the 
Oklahoma Homestead Exemption Act, an amendment to the constitution, in 
1935. 


He served as United States commissioner under appointment by Hugene 
Rice, federal judge for the Eastern District of Oklahoma, for a term of 
four years from 1942, with offices at Okmulgee. 


Mr. Peterson was a member of the First Baptist church in Okmulgee 
and a thirty-second degree Mason. 


Survivors are his wife, Mrs. Nelle S. Peterson; one son, William L. 
Peterson; one daughter, Nelle Marie Peterson Skinner, two grandsons and 
four granddaughters, and one sister, Mrs. Lelah Valentine of Anice, 


Arkansas. 
—R. G. Miller 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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GEORGE CARL ABERNATHY 
1878—1954 


George Carl Abernathy, prominent Pottawatomie County attorney died 
at his home in Shawnee, Oklahoma May 18, 1954 at the age of seventy-five 
years. Funeral services were held at the First Presbyterian church in 
Shawnee, with the Reverend L. LaVerne Ross, pastor of the church offici- 
ating. 


Judge Abernathy came from sturdy stock: The Abernathy family had 
been prominent in Scotland for many centuries, and came to this country 
in Colonial days, settling in Virginia, and the Carolinas. One branch of 
the family moved into Alabama, where Judge Abernathy’s father—James 
Henry Abernathy was born. In 1865 following four years service in the 
Civil War, James Henry Abernathy returned to Alabama and married Miss 
Sarah Wood of Tuscaloosa. The young couple migrated Westward, to 
Arkansas, where in the little town of Summerville, George Carl Abernathy 
was born, Noy. 24, 1878, the fourth of a family of five children. 


That the family might have better educational advantages the next move 
was to Warren, Arkansas, where George attended grade and high schools. 
He entered the University of Arkansas, at Fayetteville in the fall of 1896. 
There he was an outstanding student, and received honors from the faculty, 
as well as the student body. The reward probably most prized by him, 
was the sword which he won as the best captain in the Military department 
of the University, which was presented to him by the Governor of the 
state. 


Upon graduating from the University of Arkansas he was awarded a 
scholarship in the University of Pennsylvania school of law, at Philadelphia. 
During the first five minutes in the law school building he memorized from 
a stairway inscription the following: “In the known certainty of the law 
is the safety of all. But the law is unknown to him that knoweth not the 
reason thereof.” He chartered his course on the above maxim, and digging 
out the “reason thereof’ was his chief concern during his more than fifty 
years in the practice of civil law. 


On October 1, 1908, he and Miss Carrie Howell were married in Bristol, 
Virginia. He brought his bride to his native state, and on July 2, 1904, 
they came to Shawnee to make their home. From the very first day, both 
Mr. Abernathy and his lovely young wife cast their lot unreservedly with 
the fast growing little town, and gave all their best energies to building, 
and fostering its institutions and enterprises. Though a leader in his chosen 
profession, Judge Abernathy gave much time to civic and religious affairs. 
He had lived in Shawnee only two years when he began his first official 
activities as a member of the examining board for Shawnee teachers. 


Two years later he was elected alderman. In 1909, Governor Haskell 
appointed him Judge of the Superior court, the first such appointment made 
in Pottawatomie County. He served in that capacity five and one-half 
years. He was a member, and president of the school board. A member 
of the Rotary club; a member of the American, the State, and the Potta- 
watomie County Bar associations, as well as the American Association of 
Insurance Council, He was attorney for the Rock Island, the Sante Fe, 
and the Frisco railroads. 


During World War I, he was chairman of the County Council of De- 
fense, and of the County Exemption Board. He held membership in Masonic 
Lodge No. 107 A.F. and M. a 32nd degree Mason. He was an active, and 
consistent member of the First Presbyterian church of the U.S.A. In 1931, 
he was chosen by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church as a 
member of the permanent judicial commission, the supreme judicial body 
of the church in the United States. 


GEORGE CARL ABERNATHY 
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Besides his wife he is survived by three sons: Kenneth, who was his 
partner in law in Shawnee; George C. jr. who practices law in Boston, 
Massachusetts; Jack H., who is in the oil business in Oklahoma City; and 
one daughter, Dr. Ruth Abernathy, Professor in the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


Possibly the editorial from his home town paper describes in a measure 
the esteem in which Judge Abernathy was held, here in the town where he 
had lived for more than fifty years (Hditorial in the Shawnee News-Star, 
May 19, 1954): 


HIS LIFE HAD MEANING—RICH, FULL, GOOD. 


“Always cheerful and friendly, courteous in a gracious, old-fashioned 
manner, Judge George Carl Abernathy was among Shawnee’s best-loved men. 


“Rew lives deserve the adjective ‘beautiful’ but Judge Abernathy’s was 
truly so. Devoted to home, family, church and a distinguished member 
of his profession, this grand old-young gentleman, blessed with unfailing 
humor and understanding, lived a composed and useful life. 


“Though he unfailingly gave his charming wife entire credit for their 
achievements, sons and daughters shared from their father a rich heritage 
of character and integrity. 


“Mew of us reside long on this earth and depart leaving an impeccable 
record of our stay. But Judge Abernathy was one of these, a wise and un- 
selfish man. His life was rich, full, and had meaning all the way. 


‘With his passing, Shawnee loses one of its most illustrious citizens.” 


—Florence Drake. 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 
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MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, QUARTER ENDING 
JULY 28, 1955. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society was held in the Directors’ Room of the Historical 
Building on Thursday, July 28, 1955. The meeting was called to order at 
10 o’clock a. m. by General William S. Key. The following Directors were 
present: Mr. H. B. Bass, Judge George L. Bowman, Judge Redmond S. Cole, 
Dr. E. E. Dale, Mr. Exall English, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mr. Thomas 
J. Harrison, Justice N. B. Johnson, General William 8S. Key, Mrs. Anna B. 
Korn, Mr. R. G. Miller, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Mrs. Willis C. Reed, Miss 
Genevieve Seger, Colonel George H. Shirk, Judge Baxter Taylor, and Judge 
Edgar S. Vaught. Since Mrs. Ethel Buell, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Judge R. A. 
Hefner, S. E. Lee, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, and Dr. 
John W. Raley had sent letters explaining their absences, Judge Redmond 
S. Cole moved that they be excused from attendance at the meeting; motion 
seconded by Judge Vaught and Dr. Harbour and upon vote, carried unani- 
mously. 


Since the Minutes of the previous meeting had been checked, edited, 
and were in the hands of the publishers of The Chronicles, Judge Vaught 
moved that the reading be omitted; motion seconded by Dr. Harbour, and 
carried unanimously. 


General Key then called upon the Administrative Secretary, Mr. Elmer 
L. Fraker, for his report. Mr. Fraker stated the Legislature approved the 
budget requirements which provided for each of the two years the sum of 
$17,310.00 for operations and $33,540.00 for salaries. 


AD GkWy/(2)l Ure ee ae Wk eran cere RRC Pn BSE ean Gane Ge es eS $ 500.00 
Mransnortatlonian(GXPROSSss Obs) sec -crce eee ceeee eee eee 100.00 
OS EAL C sate ects acres oe eee: 6 ed. ROO: Pe, gee eo Cee ee 1,200.00 
Melephone Gx Telegraph eee .cn: ee ee ee ee ee 500.00 
Rem bine’ Ses TMC in g see Re Te ee oe A ee ee 10,000.00 
REVAITSstO  HGUIPMVCN Uk eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 300.00 
OLLI CES SUP DLE Sia Nea cence ee nee eee 1,000.00 
VaADbOr SOUP DIES y wee. ok ks heen tices eee eee, ORtae TR a ee e en r 200.00 
Others Supplies™ (lass. sete) seccrecet see eee a eee een ee 100.00 
Oi Cey Egil pre mt ee cccas ten ee see een Ne ee 1,400.00 
BookexcaPeriodicalse Cai Diatys) ese eee eee ee 2,000.00 
SSCEelALry: SM BONG We A.2. wor RO a a ome Oe ee a a ee 10.00 

MOta le At ee cs Lee et Bc ee eel RU ee Se ne $17,310.00 


The Secretary submitted a proposed budget on the Special Fund as 
follows: 


fh | ae te ce oe RR PION Pie oe Coe tee PKS poe Ter Se os . 

DOB tAEE Talis Sica ats eres eee oo COREE eR eC : Saree 
elephonereaNeleer ap iieee sae een ee ee ne 200.00 
erinting &* Bind lest sos bears seen noe cert ee ae oe eae a 300.00 
Office Hquipmént: \:.x.g5. ee ee ee ee eee eee 500.00 
tistonical. Property: Carcwwcn sae eee nen een pane ne 200.00 
Miscellaneous <in:<.24b. ol a tee Bree + ae ee 1,000.00 


(MG) CY Se ae ee ee ener A eh Se Ly Js $ 2,700.00 
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Mr. Phillips asked if there would be any of this amount spent without 
approval of the Board, to which General Key replied, “No, except in case 
of emergency or when state funds were inadequate for an item.” 


General Key remarked that by diligent labor and thrift on the part of 
Governor Williams and others, the Society had accumulated some private 
funds, but it was his belief there should be no hurry to spend them. “We 
have been letting these accumulate to take care of needs that have not 
Hoes Pos for by the Legislature, and we have this to fall back on,” 

e said. 


General Key stated he and the Board were particularly gratified by the 
increase in salaries, which amounts to about 10% for every employee; and 
that the Society is indebted to the Legislature and the Governor for their 
pe ap consideration, and to Secretary Fraker for following up our re- 
quests. 


Secretary Fraker stated he would like to have approval of the entire 
Board on the budgeted state and special funds, and called attention to the 
largest increase being in the printing of The Chronicles. 


Mr. Harrison moved that they accept them as tentative budgets; motion 
seconded by Judge Vaught and carried. 


Mr. Fraker then brought up the subject of the historic cannon in front 
of the Historical Building, which he reported to be an accident hazard. 
The old cannon was cast in St. Louis about the time of the outbreak of the 
War Between the States. It happens to be in Oklahoma because Pawnee 
Bill had it in his show and it was later given to the Historical Society. 
He suggested that the Society spend some money putting it on a concrete 
base or stone pedestal. 


Colonel Shirk commented that the wheels were not the orignial ones 
and had no historical significance. To properly set it up, it should be dis- 
mounted and set on a brick or stone base with a plate of appropriate in- 
scription. 


General Key suggested that Colonel Shirk get an estimate of the cost 
of doing this, and also suggested that Secretary Fraker get the authentic 
record of the cannon. Judge Vaught stated that some of the construction 
concerns would be glad to construct this base as a contribution to the 
Society. General Key referred the matter to the House Committee with the 
suggestion that not more than $100.00 be spent, unless there was some 
objection to such action. No objection was voiced. 


General Key next called for committee reports. Judge Baxter Taylor, 
chairman of the committee to investigate and report on the action taken 
regarding marking the grave of former Governor Jack Walton, stated he 
had nothing of a substantial nature to report. Judge Vaught suggested he 
get in touch with Mr. O. A. Cargill and get the matter cleared up, and Judge 
Taylor advised he would do so immediately. General Key stated the com- 
mittee would be continued and requested a report at the next meeting. 


Judge Vaught suggested that the committee arrange for taking action 
on the suggestion of marking the grave of Mr. J. B. Thoburn. It was men- 
tioned that Mr. Thoburn was buried in Fairlawn Cemetery. Justice Johnson 
moved that the committee be continued, and General Key instructed the 
continuance of the committee. 


The President then called on Colonel Shirk for a report of the House 
Committee. Colonel Shirk said that the quarters used by Mrs. C. HE. Cook 
for an office in the Museum is like an oven, yet it is important that some- 
one be on hand at all times when the Museum is open. The committee felt 
it is time to relfeve this condition by air-conditioning these quarters, and 
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also that this is the time of year to buy equipment in order to save money. 
He said that a window unit could possibly be installed for less than $200.00, 
but it would take a long cable wire to connect it, that the cost might 
run over the $200.00 to get the unit installed. Mr. Harrsion moved that the 
installation be made; motion seconded by Mr. Bass and Miss Seger, and 
carried unanimously. 


The question of the Murals on the 4th floor is still unsettled, said Mr. 
Shirk, and he stated that Dr. Jacobson had urged the work be done and 
that the Board had already authorized it. Colonel Shirk said the Murals 
should be retouched because the plaster will crack again. The cost was 
estimated at about $180.00 by John Metcalf, an artist. Judge Bowman moved 
that the Society employ Mr. Metcalf to re-touch the Murals at a cost of 
$180.00. Motion seconded by Judge N. B. Johnson and carried. 


Colonel Shirk continued his report by mentioning the Jones Cemetery 
near Hugo. The grave-stones, he said, have all been re-set and placed up- 
right and all the iron railings have been replaced around the graves. He 
moved that the Secretary be instructed to write a letter of thanks to Dr. 
Morrison for his cooperation; motion seconded by Mr. Milt Phillips and 
Mr. T. J. Harrison; carried unanimously. General Key complimented Colonel 
Shirk on his report. 


Mr. Harrison suggested that the local citizenry in the vicinity of his- 
torical spots should spend money as well as the Historical Society. He re- 
lated that the Union Mission had about $300.00 spent on it the past two years, 
and more than that was spent this year. This property belongs to the So- 
ciety, he said; yet it has not cost the Society anything. Last year the gate- 
posts were set up, concrete steps put in and this year the rest of the graves 
that were overlooked have been taken in. Mr. Harrison pointed out all this 
had been financed locally. “I think that is the policy we should follow, get- 
ting local people interested,’ Mr. Harrison concluded. General Key stated 
that this is the policy of the Society, but unfortunately most of these sites 
cost money to maintain, 


Dr. Harbour moved that thanks be extended to Mr. Harrison’s commit- 
tee for the work they have done in preserving and maintaining the site of 
Union Mission for the Society; seconded by Mrs. Korn and Mr. Phillips and 
passed unanimously. 


Judge Vaught stated that some years ago he and Judge Williams were 
over at the Sutherman property in Northeastern Oklahoma and there was 
a little cemetery up there where either Senator Owens’ mother or his wife 
was buried and that it was in a neglected condition. He said he had tried to 
get something done, but did not get any assistance. However, a man who 
owned the farm said he would clean up the cemetery. General Key asked 
Mrs. Korn to ascertain whose grave this is. 


General Key commented that there were a number of historical sites 
throughout the state that needed recognition and attention, and Mr. Fraker 
observed that Black Beaver’s grave near Anadarko is in the middle of a 
wheat field. 


Colonel Shirk was then called upon for a report on the microfilming. 
He stated there is a continued need to add microfilmed matter to the Li- 
brary. As the Library has only a few volumes of the Army Register, ar- 
rangements were made with the Library of Congress for Army Registers 
from 1°04 down to 1861 at a cost of about $55.00. In the National Archives 
Depariment of State, there is a wonderful section on Oklahoma Territory 
from 1890 to 1907, he reported. This is one of the microfilming projects 
and as soon as they get completed, the Society will obtain a print. The 
microfilming of the Tract Books in the General Land Office is another proj- 
ect on which a film will be secured, 
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General Key then called upon Mr. R. G. Miller for a report of the re- 
cent Tour. Mr. Miller stated it was the most successful Tour ever conducted 
by the Society. He remarked that 28 towns of the state were represented 
and nearly all of them from western Oklahoma. Mr. Miller also called at- 
tention to the scrap book compiled by Miss Seger, a member of the Board, 
containing clippings and pictures taken from every publication covering the 
Tour. Mr. Miller continued by thanking each and every one who had any- 
thing to do with the Tour and stated it was his opinion that this was an 
undertaking that should be continued. 


Judge Vaught suggested some assessment be made against everyone 
who participates in the Tour. Mr. Miller further remarked the tourists 
received some courtesies and that he would be eternally grateful to his 
employer, the Oklahoma City Times, who permitted him to spend about 
$400.00 which included entertainment enjoyed at the banquet, and other 
expenses. The tourists enjoyed a luncheon at Tulsa University, provided 
by Mrs. Lorton Meyers of the Tulsa World. 


With reference to next year’s Tour, Mr. Miller recommended a re- 
tracing of the old Chisholm Trail from the Red River bottoms to the Kansas 
line. The details could be worked out, he observed, when the Committee on 
Tours meets in January. 


Judge Vaught suggested if the Tour would run up into Kansas, that the 
Kansas Historical Society should be invited to join, and the Tour go on to 
Abilene. Mr. Miller stated that would extend the Tour to a four day trip 
and if that is agreeable, they would proceed on that basis, with Texas peo- 
ple included. 


General Key thanked Mr. Miller for his report and commented that, 
in his opinion, it was the most interesting and most successful of the Tours, 
stating, “I think we should make of record our thanks and apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Miller and his committee for the work they have done;” carried 
unanimously. 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that Mr. Miller be authorized to take the 
necessary steps for next year’s Tour. Judge Vaught reworded the motion 
by adding that Mr. Miller be re-appointed Chairman of the Tours Committee 
and be given the right to name the members of his committee. Motion sec- 
onded by Judge Cole and carried unanimously. 


Miss Muriel H. Wright, Editor of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, who was 
an invited staff member to the Board meeting, was called upon to report on 
the ivy certificates. As a part of the Tour this year there was shipped to 
the Society some ivy from Sunnyside, New York, and plants of this ivy 
were sent to schools and presented to individuals who made the Tour along 
the Washington Irving Trail. Beautiful certificates were made to be issued 
to each individual making the Tour, which have been signed by General 
W. S. Key, President, and Elmer L. Fraker, Secretary of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society; Mr. Hugh Grant Rowell, Executive Director, and Alice M. 
Runyon, Associate Director of Sleepy Hollow Restoration, Inc.; Mr. R. G. 
Miller, Chairman, and Colonel George H. Shirk, Tour Guide of the Tour 
of the Prairies Committee. This certificate reads as follows: 


IT IS HEREBY CERTIFIED: 

That there has been presented this day to (recipient) a cutting from 
the original vine of Kenilworth Ivy brought in A. D. 1835 from Abbotstord. 
Scoltand, as a gift from his late friend, Sir Walter Scott, to Washington 
Irving, and now flourishing at his home, SUNNYSIDE, between Irvington 
and Tarrytown on the Hudson, New York. This ivy is brought to Oklahoma 
in recognition of and in tribute to the mutual cultural heritage left to us 
by this great American, on the occasion of the reenactment of the TOUR 
OF THE PRAIRIES. 
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Dated this 29th day of April, A. D. 1955. 


General Key then called attention to the fact that a committee was ap- 
pointed when Mr. Floyd Maytubby, Governor of the Chickasaws, visited 
the Board and proposed a plan to erect a marker at the Capitol of each of 
the Five Civilized Tribes and had asked the Society’s cooperation. This com- 
mittee was composed of Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore and 
Judge N. B. Johnson. 


Mr. Harrison, in making his report, stated that they had met with the 
inter-tribal committee a number of times. Mr. Harrison further stated he 
had many reports on this matter each time the committee met, and he has 
been cooperating with them, but that this is too large a project to germinate 
quickly. 


Mr. Harrison continued by reporting on the action of the Legislature 
with reference to the celebration of “Oklahoma Day” at Salina. The Okla- 
homa Historical Society was again appointed custodian of the $1000.00 fund, 
as it has been for the past four years. The American Legion, said Mr. Har- 
rison, has sponsored this work for some time out of Salina and sponsored 
enactment of the law under which the project operates. He suggested the 
appointment of the following on the local committee: Clifford R. Thornton, 
Merle Caldwell, A. M. Jenkins, Bill Reynolds, and C. EH. Chouteau. 


Mr. H. Milt Phillips stated that he happened to have been working with 
veterans’ legislation when this bill was brought up. He expressed the belief 
that the American Legion does not want it changed; they want the His- 
torical Society to continue to be custodian. “I think the President of this 
Society ought to designate whoever that committee is. Mr. Harrison stated 
that theretofore Judge N. B. Johnson had been on the committee with Judge 
Taylor and himself.” Mr. Phillips then moved that the President be author- 
ized to appoint a committee and that he be instructed and authorized by the 
Board to name Mr. Harrison to work with the committee in handling the 
matter. Motion unanimously seconded and carried. 


General Key said he would appoint a committee of three to represent 
the Society, to supervise the spending of funds, and submitted the names 
of Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, Chairman, Mrs. Willis Reed, and Mr. H. Milt 
Phillips. 


The President advised it was now time for election of new Directors. 
There were two vacancies on the Board created by resignations. “Our good 
friend at Ardmore, Mr. John Hasley, asked that he be relieved on account 
of failing eyesight.” Dr. Raley, President of the Oklahoma Baptist University 
at Shawnee, wrote that he could not attend regular meetings. “I would sug- 
gest.” said the Chairman, “that we keep his resignation under advisement 
until he returns from Hurope and for the present fill only the vacancy 
caused by the unconditional resignation of Mr. Easley.” 


Mr. Fraker advised Mr. S. BE. Lee called him from Buffalo, just before 
the meeting and said the reason he could not come was because he has 
to get out his newspaper on Thursday; he was unable to get here for the 
last meeting and he would be unable to make any of the meetings until 
this time next year, so he wishes to resign. 


Colonel Shirk moved in order to get the matter cleared up, that only 
one vacancy be filled at the time. Motion seconded by Judge Taylor. Before 
being put to a vote, Dr. Harbour stated the Secretary advised there would 
be two vacancies to be filled and the rules should be lived up to. The motion 
was put to a vote and carried, with Dr. Harbour and Mr. Harrison dissenting. 


The name of Mr. Joe W. Curtis was presented; sponsored or recom- 
mended by Mrs. Jessie R. Moore and Mr. H. Milt Phillips. 
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The Board members voted in secret ballot and the counters retired to 
tally the votes. Mr. Joe Curtis was found to have been elected. 


At this point Judge R. L. Bowman moved that the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society thank Miss Genevieve Seger, a member 
of the Board, for the gift of the excellent scrap-book containing a complete 
outline of the Washington Irving Tour. Motion seconded by Colonel Shirk 
and carried unanimously. 


The President called upon Mrs. Willis O. Reed, one of the new Board 
members, for a few words. Mrs. Reed stated she was honored at having the 
oportunity of serving on the Board of the Oklahoma Historical Society, and 
deemed it a pleasure to associate with all of the members who have so 
much to contribute to the Society, as “I will learn more than I can possibly 
give. I really appreciate your asking me and I hope you will have reason 
to be glad that you did.” 


Miss Genevieve Seger was then called upon and said, “I have been for- 
tunate in haying many honors, but I can truthfully say that the finest thing 
that ever happened to me was to be asked to become a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society. I remember in the news- 
paper office of my father reading The Chronicles of Oklahoma years back, 
and I was always interested in the work of my grandfather, John H. Se- 
ger. My father was so very interested in the work of the Society that I be- 
came interested. My brother was a casualty of World War I and I could 
not carry on in their line, so as the oldest granddaughter of John H. Seger, 
I was most happy to have the honor and privilege of serving an institution 
of our great and magnificent state. I hope I can prove worthy of the con- 
fidence and trust that you people have placed in me.” 


Mr. Pxall English, the third new member of the Board who was present- 
ed by the President, stated it was a pleasure to serve with the other members 
of the Board, and that he will be honored and proud to accept any job the 
Board gives to him. Chairman Key expressed pleasure on behalf of the 
Board at having the three new members. 


General Key then stated the Board was honored by the attendance of 
one of its oldest members who not only has made Oklahoma history, but 
has earned a national reputation as a historian, Dr. E. BH. Dale. Dr. Dale 
was applauded by the members of the Board and made a few remarks in 
which he said he would like to express his appreciation of the fact that 
the Board retained him as a member during his long absence. “I left the 
United States and sailed from Vancouver for Australia early in March, 1953 
and spent the next year in Australia and the way home takes a long time, 
especially if you sail by way of Suez and London. We got back home, got 
furniture arranged, the floors waxed and began living, when I received a 
telegram from the University of Houston asking me to come down and do 
part-time teaching in graduate work. I have been at the University of Hous- 
ton for the past year and got back on about June 5th this year. I would like 
to ask a favor of the Board: as some of you know, I signed a contract, with 
some reluctance, soon after I returned from the University at Melbourne, 
to join with Dr. Morrison of Durant to write a biography of Judge Williams. 
Dr. Morrison has been working on that constantly for the past year collect- 
ing notes. I have done what little I could. At this time I expect to devote 
the next six months to that particular project. I do not need to tell this 
group that Judge Williams was a remarkable character; I do not need to 
tell you about his great contribution to Oklahoma; no doubt many of you 
can recall good “Bob” Williams stories. I have not had to be convinced 
that a biography or historical work need not be deadly dull in order to be 
scholarly. I would like to do a scholarly and authentic biography to show 
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the real personality of the man, and I ask if any of you know good stories ~ 


of Judge Williams, jot them down and send them to me. I would like to en- 
list the help of everyone because this is a big, big job.” > 


General Key congratulated Dr. Dale and Dr. Morrison on their project 
of writing this biography. 


Judge Redmond Cole stated it had been brought to his attention that 
there was no specification for the frames of pictures hung in our Gallery; 
that one picture frame was 22x42; another is 52x32, and still another is 
48 x 68. He expressed the opinion that there should be some uniformity in 
picture sizes and presented the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION 


WHERBAS, for the purpose of conserving space and maintaining uni- 
formity in the Portrait Room of this Society, BE IT RESOLVED that the 
frames of all portraits placed therein shall be approximately 36 inches wide 
and 48 inches long. 


Judge Cole explained it was not the purpose of this resolution that this 
be an absolute rule because in some cases it would be necessary to take 
the portraits selected by the committee as they are, but as many of them 
as possible should be of uniform size. The resolution was seconded by Judge 
Bowman, and Judge Taylor, and carried unanimously. 


It was suggested that the President appoint a secret committee to con- 
sider the matter of acceptance of pictures offered to the Portrait Gallery. 


Mr. H. Milt Phillips moved that the President be authorized to name 
a secret committee, known only to the President, to pass on the pictures 
offered or sought, and make its recommendation to the Board. Motion sec- 
onded by Judge Bowman and Judge Cole and carried unanimously 


General Key then brought up the subject of Mr. S. EH. Lee, an absent 
Board member who had telephoned prior to the meeting, stating that he 
has been unable to attend regularly, and wished to be relieved from serving. 


Mr. Milt Phillips stated that Mr. Lee was a life-time friend and one of 
the most conscientious men in Oklahoma, but Mr. Lee had not been able 
to attend the Board meetings; that he runs a family newspaper which goes 


out on Thursday and, “I move that we accept his resignation with regrets.” — 


Motion seconded by Dr. Harbour and carried. 


General Key reminded the Board that vacancies were to be filled at 
the next meeting, and requested that names to fill these vacancies be sub- 
mitted in proper order. 


The President then announced the appointment of a Program Com- 
mittee, the duties of which are to arrange suitable literary and other ex- 
ercises for the program of the annual meeting of the Society or other 
meetings at which formal programs are to be presented. The members 
of the committee are: Mrs. Korn, Chairman, Judge Hefner, Judge Taylor, 
Justice Johnson, and the Secretary. Another committee was appointed to 
arrange suitable exercises in each county of the state in which as many 
as five active members of the Society may reside, to observe days repre- 
senting historical events, in conjection with other organizations in the 
state which may join therein. On this committee Judge Cole is Chairman. 
with Mrs. W. C. Reed, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, and 
the Secretary. 


The list of gifts received by the Library, Museum, Archives, and Me- 
morial Halls were preesnted by the Secretary for acceptance, together with 


a list of new membership applications. Mr. H. Milt Phillips moved that 
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the gifts be accepted and the donors thanked for same, and the applicants 


to membership in the Society be accepted. Motion seconded by Judge Vaught 
and carried unanimously. 


NEW MEMBDERS SINCE APRIL 22, 1955 


LIFE MEMBERS: 

Mr. James Vaughan Whitley 
Miss Bessie Truitt 

Mr. Alfred A. Drummond 
Miss Roellen O. Estes 
Mr. T. L. Gibson 

Mr. Charles Irvin Allen 
Mrs. Ruth B. Hysa 

Mr. Fred A. Tillman, Sr. 
Miss Violet M. Fellows 
Mr. John Rex Lokey 

Mr. Carl H. Reubin 

Mr. Alf G. Heggem 


ANNUAL MEMBERS: 


Mr. John H. Klein 

Mr. W. D. Little 

Mrs. Julia M. Smith 

Mr. Jack H. Smith 

Mr. Marvin S. Wolverton 
Mr. B. R. Cook 

Mr. E. W. Claiburne 
Mr. E. S. Dunaway 

Dr. Charles L. Johnson, Jr. 
Mr. Paul C. McCready 
Mr. Harold C. Price 

Mrs. Katherine Weber 
Miss Viola Carey 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Chandler 


Mrs. Neta Marshall Gibson 
Mrs. Nancy M. Murphy 
Mr. Hugo J. Brickner, Jr. 
Mr. Kearns B. Cornell 
Mr. J. E. Heinrichs 

Mr. George W. Cain 
Mrs. Sanford Babcock 
Rev. Frank N. Cohoon 
Mr. Lawrence D. Hinman 
Mr. Fred Keller 

Mr. Ira W. Peckham 
Dr. Hope Ross 

Mr. A. A. McCutchon 
Mr. Robert Clark 

Mr. Q. B. Boydstun 

Dr. David C. Clemans 
Mr. Oril Hugene Richeson 
Rev. B. L. Williams 

Mr. Frank P. Swan 

Mrs. Clara F. Lyon 

Mr. Roy G. Clark 

Miss Jane Redpath Green 
Mrs. J. L. Branen 

Mrs. Anna B. Adams 

Mr. Archibald Bonds 

Mr. Clifford B. Branan 
Mr. Zeb P. Jackson, Jr. 


Duncan, Okla. 
Enid, Okla. 
Madill, Okla. 
Moore, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pawhuska, Okla. 
Ponca City, Okla. 
Tishomingo, Okla. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Ada, Okla. 


” 


Ardmore, Okla. 


Atoka, Okla. 
Bartlesville, Okla, 


Binger, Okla. 


Broken Bow, Okla. 


Caddo, Okla. 
Chickasha, Okla. 
Clinton, Okla. 


Corn, Okla. 

Durant, Okla. 

El Reno, Okla. 
” 


Enid, Okla. 


” 


” 


Eufaula, Okla. 
Fairfax, Okla. 


Fort Gibson, Okla. 


Hartshorne, Okla. 
Henryetta, Okla. 


Konawa, Okla. 

Lawton, Okla. 

McAlester, Okla. 
” 


Marshall, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 


2? 


” 
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Mr. Stephen Francis de Borhegyi 


Dr. Henry C. Hasterling 
Mr. Forest T. Franklin 
Mr. J. Don Garrison 

Mr. Y. Edward Jones 
Mr. Victor H. Kulp 
Captain John Powell 
Mr. Claude Southward 
Mr. Frank K. Akright 
Mr. Hugh T. Abell 

Mr. Herbert C. Adams 
Dr. Wiley J. Adams 

Dr. Hubert M. Anderson 
Mr. Rollin C, Boyles 
Mr. Harvey W. Dobson 
Dr. Hayden H. Donahue 
Mr. Robert S. Gack 

Mr. Clarence H. Heaton 
Mr. Darwin A. Hostetter 
Mr. Roy H. Johnson 
Gen. Roy W. Kenny 

Mr. H. A. Kroeger 

Mrs. Roy Larson 

Mrs. Zoe Lindsay 

Mr. Wm. H. Lowry 

Mr. Hardin W. Masters 
Mr. Elmer TT. Peterson 
Mr. Phillip H. Pollock, Jr. 
Mrs. Frank C. Pugsley 
Miss Jean H. Robbins 
Mr. Nathan S. Sherman, Jr. 
Mr. Kenneth L. Spivey 
Mr. George P. Westervelt 
Judge Don Barnes 

Mr. James C. Cornett 
Mr. L. H. Lefler 

Mr. L. P. Gordon 

Mr. Emerson R. Phlilips 
Mr. Ernest T. Austin 
Mrs. W. H. Wells 

Mr. Arthur H. Hillis 

Mr. Ray London 

Mr. J. HE. Bullard 

Mr. C. H. Allen 

Mr. Amos Baker 

Mrs. Evelyn A, Barr 
Rev. HE. H. Hckel 

Mr. H. T. Frost 

Mr. Joe F. Haines 

Mr. Don R. Hinderliter 
Mr. Fred C. Mueller 

Mr. J. Lester Sharp 
Mrs. Houston I. Shirley, Jr. 
Mrs. Robert H. Wood 
Mr. Bill Joe McGarr 

Mr. Webb Fulks 

Mr. Armand Gibson 

Mr. Lloyd E. Church 
Mr. Sam H. Goldberg 


Judge J. EH. Rogers 


Norman, Okla. 


Nowata, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Okmulgee, Okla. 
Pawhuska, Okla. 
” 


Pawnee, Okla. 
Perry, Okla. 

Prague, Okla. 
Ringling, Okla. 


Tishomingo, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Weleetka, Okla. 
Wetumka, Okla. 


Wilburton, Okla. 


” 


Mrs. Maude A. Hayes 
Mr. Walter H. Thomas 
Mr. Rex W. Holmes 


Mr. Robert A. Park 


Mr. Lewis G. Ayres 

Mrs. M. R. McCauley 
Mrs. Yvonne G. Dunmire 
Dr. Harry EH. Thompson 
Miss Blizabeth Currier 
Mr. Elliott B. Hunt 

Mr. Emsy H. Swaim 
Mrs. Esmerelda M. Treen 


GIFTS PRESENTED 
LIBRARY: 


Mr. James A. Jennings, Jr. 
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Woodward, Okla. 
Wynnewood, Okla. 
Yukon, Okla. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Fresno, California 
Oakland, 2 
McPherson, Kas. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Ossining, N. Y. 
Eden, Texas 
Houston, Texas 


Collection from Mrs. A. S. Heaney, secured through Miss Golda 
Slief, Oklahoma City: 
Original Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary ; 
Tom-Tom Year Books, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. Vol. 
28, 1986; Vol. 30, 1938; 
Proceedings, 9th Annual Rotary Convention, Kansas City, 1918; 
House Journal, 9th Legislature, Oklahoma, 1923; 
Harrisonian Year Book, Harrison, Arkansas, 1926; 
Atlas, Rand McNally, 1930, 1981; Atlas Historical & Political 
Literary Digest, 1922; 
Philomathea, History of the Club, 1891-1913 ; 
Sorosis Club Year Book, Oklahoma City, 1913, 1914; 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. 10, June, 1923. 
Summary of contents of this collection: 10 books, 10 manu- 
scripts, 17 pamphlets, 157 clippings. 
Cephas Washburn’s Reminiscences of the Indians 
Donor: Judge Redmond S. Cole, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Official Souvenir Program from Coronation of George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth, May 12, 1937; 21 magazines containing articles 
on early Oklahoma and Indian Territory history 
Donor: Mrs. Grant Foreman, Muskogee, Oklahoma 
West Virginia Blue Book 
Donor: J. Howard Myers, Clerk of the Senate, Charleston, W. Va. 
The Oklahoma Revolution 
Donor: W. D. McBee, Oklahoma City 
Census Records for years 1820, 1830, 1840: 
1820 Census—Virginia, 1 County, (Special Roll) 
1830 Census—Kentucky, 9 Counties, (Roll #38) ; Tennessee, 
5 Counties, (Roll #182); Virginia,, 10 Counties (Roll 


#195), 
6 Counties, (Roll #190), 6 Counties, (Roll #198) 
1840 Census—Virginia, 12 Counties, (Roll #180) 
Contributors to the purchase of the above records: 
¥F. G. McMurray, St. Charles, Mo.; Mrs. L. J. Spickard, 
Okemah, Okla.; Mrs. D. L. Barber, Vinita, Okla.; Mrs. 
S. Fulton Murphy, Mrs. M. B. Biggerstaff, and Hlsie D. 
Hand of Oklahoma City. 
A Partial History of the Atkins Family 
Donor: Judge Edgar S. Vaught, Oklahoma City 
History of Seneca Indian School, collected by Margaret Schiffbauer 
Donor: J. N. Kagey, Principal, Seneca Indian School, Wyan- 
dotte, Okla. 
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Address by H. B. Bailey, General Manager of Oklahoma Turnpike 
Authority, at the Nat’l Convention of the American Road 
Builders Ass’n in New Orleans, Jan. 11, 1955; Information 
Please Almanac, 1949; The American Philatelic Society Year 
Book, 1950 
Donor: George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City 

Laws of the Choctaw Nation Made and Enacted by the General 
Council from 1886 to 1890 Inc. 

Donor: Prof. Gerald T. Stubbs, A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, secured through Dr. B. B. Chapman, Stillwater 

“Old Bob Has Gone,” a poem by Frank H. Greer of Guthrie, Okla- 
homa 
Donor: T. J. Hartman, Catoosa, Oklahoma; secured through 

Dr. B. B. Chapman, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Old Upper Canada, Pictorial History of Ontario 
Donor: Hon. Louis P. Cecile, Ontario, Canada 

The Whitebead Church History and Harly Methodism in_ the 
Chickasaw Nation 
Donor: Mr. Alvin Powell 

Geneology of the Tucker Family, 1685-1941, 1953, 1955 
Donor: Lt. Col. Perey W. Newton, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

A Quarterly covering the World’s Periodical Literature from 1775 
to 1945, Historical Abstracts, Vol. 1, Abst. 1-989 
Donor: Eric H. Boehm of the University Wien, Austria 

Quisqueya, An Anthology of Dominican Verse 
Donor: Francis E. Townsend, Cuidad Trujillo, Dominican 

Republic 

Time Haposed, Two Essays on Dominican History by Dr. Joaquin 
Balaguer, and Welcome Address by R. Hmilio Jimenez on the 
occasion of Dr. Balaguer’s reception as member of the Domin- 
ican Academy of History; Trujillo Buys-He Does Not Despoil; 
Two Addresses by Antonio Gottafavi, Ambassador of Italy in 
the Dominican Republic and by Generalissimo Rafael lL. 
Trujillo, delived in Jan., 1955 
Donor: German E. Ornes, Hd. of Hl Caribe, Dominican Republic 

Autobiographical Sketch & Story of the Run of ’93 
Donor: George P. Westervelt 

The Memoirs of Hmma Prather Gilmer 
Donor: Carol Lynn Gilmer (Mrs. David Yellin), Pleasantville, 

New York 

The Witch Deer, by Maggie Culver Fry 
Donor: Maggie Culver Fry, Claremore, Oklahoma 

Scrap Book of Frank J. Wikoff, and his list of banks made in 1901 
when he was Bank Commissioner for Oklahoma Territory 
Donor: Margorie Wikoff, California 


MUSEUM : 


Sod plow, shawl, and head scarf brought to Oklahoma in 1891 
Donor: Mrs. Sophia Dlouhy, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
High silk hat worn by John Rodgers in 1902 
Donor: Mrs. John Rodgers, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Two hair balls from the stomachs of cows 
Donor: H. L. Meyers, Armour and Co., Oklahoma City 
Collection : 


German Officer’s Cap; 2 S. A. Equalets worn by Brown Shirts; 
German Medal Award to a German Mother; 1 piece paper money, 
American issue French Invasion Money; German Bank Note, 1000 
marks; 37mm. shell used by M-8 armored ears of the 107th Cav. 
Rec. Squad; German §S. 8. Officer’s Boot; Pair of German boot- 
hooks 
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Donor: Riley W. Bailey, Ada, Oklahoma 

Collection : 
Minton China Place Setting, about 1800; 10 coin silver spoons, 
1 steel fork, 4 ivory handle dinner knives; 6 hand-woven napkins; 
pewter tea pot; wooden salt bowl; silver fruit bowl; tortoise- 
shell back comb; pair hand-knit white woolen stockings; 
8 books, 4 tracts; 1 stand table cover; night cap, dimity 
apron, dimity skirt, hand-woven wool petticoat; cotton petticoat, 
hand-woven, set of hoops; 2 white hand-woven blankets, 1 brown 
and white hand-woven blanket; blue striped hand-woven shawl; 
door curtain made from hand-woven coverlet; red and white hand- 
woven coverlet, “Rose” pattern, made in 1850; blue and white 
hand-woven coverlet, “Bird of Paradise’ pattern. 
Donor: Miss Kathryn Long, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Collection : 

Stereoscope and 12 pictures, dated 1875-1898; silk hand-embroidered 
pumps and basque; white satin beaded pumps, white kid beaded 
pumps, baby shoe, house slipper; gown made in 1860 trimmed with 
hand-made lace and embroidery; hand-embroidered wedding hand- 
kerchief used in 1860, lace handkerchief; 4 handmade lace collars, 
7 pieces hand-made lace. 

Donor: Mrs. Frances Bush Blair, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Collection : 
Dagger in wooden case; pair lace covered sandals; wooden cane, 
carved, red lacquer; sword with fancy white case; sword, long 
and heavy, brown leather case; sword in double case; sword, 
nickel plated case; knife, wooden handle 10 inches long; knife 
in wooden case; 8 Japanese silk scroll paintings; 2 Japanese silk 
paintings. (These articles all from Korea) 
Donor: Judge John Boyce McKeel, Ada, Oklahoma 
Pictures: 
2 Daguerreotypes, Sherman Kimberly and Belle Strickler 
Donor: Miss Kathryn Long, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
24 pictures of Guthrie soon after the Opening 
Donor: John A. Hecker, LaDue, Missouri 
17 pictures of Sulphur, early days 
Donor: Mrs. W. R. Edwards, McAlester, Oklahoma 
Portrait of Alva Ray Garrett 
Donor: Jack W. Garrett, Chandler, Oklahoma 
Seal of the Cherokee Nation 
Donor: Mrs. ©. BE. Cook, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


ARCHIVES: 


Letter from Melissa Moore to her sisters and brothers describing life 
in and around Tahlequah in 1847, dated Sept. 26, 1847. 
Donor: Minton Moore, Costa Mesa, California 


MEMORIAL HALLS: 


Gifts to Confederate Memorial Hall: 

The South Oarolina Relic Room, Columbia, South Carolina 

Donor: Arthur Petrie, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

The South Must Have Her Rightful Place in History, by Rutherford 

Donor: Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

6 Flags: The Stars & Stripes, silk, fringed, large 
The Stars & Bars, a copy of the original with 7 stars 
The Stainless Banner, or Jackson flag, large, bunting 
The Stars & Bars with 13 stars, silk, fringed, large 
The Stainless Banner with red bar, large, bunting 
The Bonnie Blue Flag, large, bunting 
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Donor: Oklahoma Division of United Daughters of the Confederacy 


Gifts to Union Memorial Hall: 
Bronze Scroll commemorating the past state presidents of D. U. V. 
Donor: Oklahoma Division of the D. U. V. 


The President of the Board, General Key, stated that Mrs. Jessie Moore, 
Treasurer of the Society, was recuperating from a recent illness, but was as 
yet unable to leave her home. He said he knew he was expressing the senti- 
ments of the entire Board when he wished for her early and complete recov- 
ery. He said that Mrs. Moore’s devotion to the work of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society had been unsurpassed. 


There being no further business to come before the Board at this time, 
motion to adjourn was made by Judge Bowman, seconded by Colonel Shirk, 
and carried unanimously. The Board Meeting adjourned at 12:15 p. m. 


W. S. KEY, 
President 
ELMER L, FRAKER, 
Administrative Secretary. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Date re heen ee scorers | QBs 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


(Sigerneh) ees cae 2 


PSO. Address af cstd 


pevucccvccccccsces cvccecss see: ncccccemmmmccorencessscsaccucseoncs ecscceeessoses os srecwer eee see tee STS SS TES Oe SS, 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATION 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 


Scholastic degrees, if any: 


Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations: = 


poet eetes eee eters ceeree cerca: enererereeee 
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Present business, occupation, profession or official position :— 


Native state:............... 


Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma:.......___ 


THE ORVATIOMAS HISTORICAL SCOCI Min 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a2 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Se 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


